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10 THE 


EARL OF EGREMONT. 


Tur theme divine, in cnalroxr's ſheltering bower 
Which the immortal Bard eſſay'd to ſing, 
Striking with maſter-hand his deep-toned firing, 
What time the wrath of Heaven's almighty power 
It's vengeful ſhafts of peſtilence bad ſhower 
On the proud city,—unto thee I bring, 
Parron and FRIEND ! from whom the bleſings ſoring 
QT ** letter d caſe,” that wing my heavier hour : : 
Then, while theſe calm ſequeſter” d ſhades among 
I meditate on MtLTON's hallow d page, 
In reverence rapt of his high poeſy, 
And to each charm of his ſublimer long 
Would rouſe the attention of a liſtleſs age, 


The bold altempt 1 dedicate to THEE. 


N 620 Grov e, 
September 20, 1799. 


Printed by Jonn Nichol 2, 
Red Lion Paſſage, Fleet Street, 
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CHARLES DUNSTER, 
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TRE present publication originates in an opinion, (which 
perhaps begins to prevail,) that the PARADISE REGAINED of 
our great English poet has never had justice done it either 
by critics or commentators. As it has been generally and 
unjustly under- rated, 80 it has been negligently and scantily 
illustrated. Bp. Newton, though an excellent scholar, was 
not, it has been said *, in every respect qualiſied for an Editor 
of Milton. His edition of the ParaDisE Losr is however 
an able work; ; and has been most acceptable to the public. 
But his edition of our Author's other poems bears evident 
marks of haste: that of the PARADISE RECALIxED in par- 
ticular is extremely imperfect. Much here remained to be 
done. Hopes were entertained that the late Mr. Warton, 
whose eminence in every branch of criticism 50 peculiarly 
qualified him for the office, would have undertaken both the 
PARADISE REGAINED and the SAMSON AGONISTES. But that 
hope, bt it 18 much to be regretted,) i is no more: and, by an 


r „ — 
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* Preface to Warton's edition of the Juvenile Poems of Milton. 


unfortunate 


jj b N F en. 


unfortunate accident *, the Editor is precluded from the 
possibility of benefiting by the collections which Mr. Warton 
had made for that purpose. 

To rescue in some degree from negledt and oblivion, (by 
more ample illustration than! it has hitherto received) a poem, 
of which the great Author himself thought so highly, is the 
object of the present attempt; which, it is hoped, may not 
be unacceptable, at least to the admirers of Milton. At all 

events the pains of the Editor have not been without their 


7 recompence, in the very great pleasure which he has found 


from a closer examination of a poem replete with that species 


of intrinsic beauty, which, though it may not allure and 
fascinate at the first glance, is certain, when attentively e con- 
sidered, to engage and rivet the admiration. 

Or the notes given in Bp. Newton's edition, the greater 


part are here retained; some are omitted, and some are 


* On being ate 9) this 1 Dr. Jeep Warton, with that liderality 
which generally attends superior attainments in literature, was perfectly disposed 
to have honoured me with the communication of his own and his late brother's 
remarks on the Paradise Regained. But the interleaved Milton, in which they were 
contained, on the removal of his books and papers from Winchester, was unfor- 
tunately lost or mislaid; so that, after the trouble of much search for it, he was 
prevented from accomplishing his benevolent intentions towards me. Iuterleaved 
| Miltons, in proportion to their value, seem doomed to unfortunate accidents. That 
of Mr. Thyer, (the very respectable auxiliary of Bp. Newton in his Paradise Lost,) 
was dropped upon the road by the carrier: and the very able notes, supplied by 
that gentleman, were furnished only from his recolleCtion of what he had long 
before written. 


| considerably 


PREFACE i 
considerably curtailed; the name of the author is always 
subjoined. Where any thing has been gleaned from the 
excellent edition of the Juvenile Poems, or from any other 
printed work, it is generally attributed to the writer from 
whom the remark is taken : when this is omitted, it is 
entirely accidental. — The Editor 18 accountable to but few 
persons for the favour of assistance. To one gentleman his 
obligations are indeed 80 considerable, that it might be dif- 
ficult for him to state the extent of them with any degree 
of accuracy; but this is so far from being necessary, that he 
is not at liberty to mention the name of the friend to whom 
he i is 80 materially indebted. 

Tus Reader, when he first casts his eye over the following 
work, may perhaps incline to think chat the citations from 
Milton” s other poems are too abundant; and that many pas- 
sages, not absolutely material, particularly from the PARADISE 
Los r, have been transfused into the notes, so as to 8well them 
unnecessarily. It is however hoped that none are given brt 
what have some sort of tendency to illustrate the poem; and 
that, however they may be numerous, they will, on consider- 
ation, be found to have their use. In the excellent Opser- 
' VATIONS oN THE FAERY Quern. it is justly said, that «to 
& produce an Author's IMITATIONS OF HIMSELF” is parti- 
cularly useful in the three following respects it discovers 
HIS FAVOURITE IMAGES ; it teaches us how | VARIOUSLY he 


expresses 


17 „ 1 K 1 


expresses the same thought; and it often EXPLAINS DIFFICULT 


passages and words. 


Ir may also be observed respecting this poem, that where 


we find the poet palpably referring to his greater work, it 


is either to some passage so eminently beautiful, as well to 


deserve being pointed out, or to some part, which seemed 
to look forward to future elucidation. Indeed the PARADISE 
RecaineD is 80. necessary a sequel to the ParaDisE Losr, 
that we cannot but imagine that Milton, when he wrote the 
one, was not without an intention, (though not perhaps of 
writing the other exactly in the form, in which we now see | 
: it,) of producing something of the kind for the purpose of 
completing his subject. Accordingly the two poems mutually 


coincide with, and admirably illustrate, each other; while 


they comprehend the wHOLE of an argument the most in- 
teresting that can be to human beings,—to FALLEN and 
REDEEMED creatures. 


THE 


Tr reception, which this edition of Milton's PARADISE REGAINED has found from many 
perſons of diſtinguithed taſte and literature, far exceeded my moſt ſanguine expectations; and, I 
nut acknowledge, has been highly gratifying to me,—lt has alſo procured me ſome valuable and 
very obliging communications tending to illuſtrate the poem. 


On the firſt appearance of 
this work, rather more than four years ago, a much-reſpected friend ſent me a valuable prog print 


of the TeweraT1ON, by Salvator Roſa; which furniſhed the frontiſpiece now prefixed, — In the 


courſe of laſt ſummer a gentleman, of much taſte in the belles. lettres and elegant arts, ſug- 
geſted to me, as an ornament highly appropriate to this edition, @ wtew of the houſe, at Chalfont Se. 
Giles in Buckinghamſhire, where Milton reſided in the year 1665, while the pl: igue was in London; 

and where he conceived and compoſed this poem. An old friend in that neigkbourhood procured 


me two accurate itketches of the premiſes, and ſent me iu the kindeſt manner an exact account ot 


their preſent ſtate. Mr. De Corte had alfo the goodneſs to oblige me with the uſe of two admirable 
drawings, from his peculiarly neat and accurate penct}, made by him on the ſpot : from one ot 
which the ſketch in the title-page is taken. | 1 

Tux plates are from the hand of a young and riſing artift, whoſe Field I am particularly 


bound to acknowledge ; as it has led him, upon this occation, to deviate from the immediate line of 


that profeſſion, in which he promiſes eminently to diſtinguiſh Himſeik. 


THE frontiſpiece may ſerve to illuſtrate a remark, in p. 35, that © Milton's deſcription of the 
Deſert is worthy the pencil of Salvator.“ It may, indeed, corroborate the obſervations of Mr. 


Hayley and Mr. Walker *, that “ the effuſions of the pencil, which Milton ſurveyed in his travels, 


had a conſiderable influence on his imagination, and ſerved to enrich his fancy.” Salvator was à 
Neapolitan, and was born between five and fix years after Milton. At the time when the latter 
was at Naples, the former was in his 25th or 26th year ; and had then probably acquired his lait 
inſtructions in painting, in the ſchool of Spagnoletto, in that city. But he had before given many 


proofs. of his eminent talents in deſign ; ſome of which were on ſcriptural ſubjects. By a moſt 


ſpirited drawing, and an hiſtorical painting of Hagar and Iſhmael, which accidentally fell into the 

1ands of Lanfranc, he recommended himſelf to the favour and protection of that ſeientifie artiſt, 
by whoſe liberal aſſiſtance he was enabled to become a ſtudent under 8 Spagnoletto, and to receive 
inſtruétions from Daniel Falcone, a diſtinguiſhed Neapolitan battle-painter ; at a time when, by the 
death of his father, he was reduced to much diſtreſs, and was obliged to ſupport himſelf by felling, 
at a very low price, the numerous haſty productions of his pencil. —— If we refer to Milton's de- 
{cription of the tempter's firſt interview with our bleſſed Lord, and accurately compare the anner; 
in which the poet and painter have treated the ſame ſabje&t, we cannot but conjecture that thy 
PCEMPTATION of the latter muſt have been known to the Poet of PRADISE REGAINED. If this was 
not the caſe, it is an uncommon inſtance of the coincidence of Genius in the Siſter Arts. Saiva- 
tor, ſimilarly with the poet, has drawn the SON of God 1 in | 

5 2 pathleſs deſert duſk with nd ſhades,. B. 2. ver. 296. 
an | 


— — wich dark ſhades and rocks encompaſs'd round, Ibid. ver. 18 5. 


* — 


— _ _ at 


* Ste Haylcy's LiFe or MI. rox, and Walker's Hs ToRICAT MIMOIA On ITALIAN TRAGEDY, 


His tempter is alſo 
an aged man in rural weeds, ver. 313. 


one of thoſe 
Who dwell the wild, conſtrain'd by want — Ver. 332. 


and he ſeems almoft ready to © drop” 
His carcaſe pined with hunger and with Jrought,— Ver. 326. 


The faperior nature of the fallen ſpirit at the ſame time, in a certain degree, breahs through his 
aſſumed ditguiſe; and his penetrating examination of Chriſt 1 18 exactly what the poet attributes to 
His Arch-Fiend, 


— GC bo firſt vi Vos ur 
Pen USED nim. — — | Ver. 320. 


Our bleſſed Lord i is plainly in the act of detecting the impoſtor ; and ſeerns cither to for, 
Fot Idiſcern thee other than thou ſeem'ſt. ? Ver. 249. 


"Of: | | - 
Knowing who I am, as I KNOW WH O THOU ART, Ver. 357. 


The deſign is certainly maſterly. The ſtory is told with as much accuracy and expreſſion, as the ſcene 


is drawn with boldneſs and effect. The TRurTATTON of Salvator might well attract the attention 


and admiration of Milton in ſo high a degree, as from that time to combine in his recollection with 
the ſubject it repreſented, Indeed, I think it appears POS that, in the firſt ſcene of 185 Temp- L 


tation, the AY has * availed himſelf of it. 


Mr. Warton, in a note in his ſecond edition of Milton's JUVExIL1A, (p. xxx11.) ſpeaks of the 
| houſe at Chalfont as the place where © Milton planned or began his ParaDisE REcaineD;” ſup- 
poſing it to have been compoſed or completed after his return to London. But it appears to me, 
from Elwood's account, and other circumſtances which may be adduced, that he not only con- 


_ ceived and planned the own at Chalfont, but that he abſolutely on as and completed it 


there. 


Ir may be ſuppoſed that Milton quitted London in the month of july; ; at which time the vligus | 


began to rage in the moſt alarming manner, and the city was deſerted by all thoſe who had where- 
elſe to retreat. He had been ſome little time in the country before Elwood was enabled to viſit him. 


(See Elauood's Memoirs, and Hayley's Life of M lion.) The firſt time Elwood called upon him at 
_ Chalfont, Milton ſhewed him his PARADISE Losr, then completed; defiring him to take it home 


with him, and to peruſe it at his leiſure, and to return it to him with his judgement thereupon. 


At his next viſit the converſation enſued which laid the foundation of Paxavise Recaive, by the 
young Quaker ſaying to his friend, “ Thou haſt ſaid much here of P:+adiſe Lo/? ; but what haſt thou 


to ſay of Paradije Found 9” To this, fays Elwood, “ he made me no anſwer, hut 8aT $0Mz TIME IN 
A MUSE : then brake off the diſcourſe, and fell on another ſubject.“ Here we are completely 


enabled to aſcertain the poet's primary and fervid conception of the ſubject; and we may well image 
to ourſelves his mental eye in a fine phrenzy rolling, and caking in at once the great outline of his 


embryo idea, during the © ſome-time muſe, defcribed with to much narwete by Elwood. We may ſup- 
poſe that Milton remained at Chalfont till towards the ſpring of 2606; as it is ſaid he did not return 
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to London until © the ſickneſs was over, and the city was well cleanſed, and become ſafely habit- 
able.” —Elwood proceeds to inform us, that when herwaited on him afterwards in London, which 


© he ſeldom failed to do when his occafions led him thither,” Milton ſhewed him his ſecond 


poem; and © in a pleaſant tone,” (which to me indicates his own fall approbation of his work,) ſaid 
to him, © This is owing to you, for you put it in my head by the queſtion you put to me at Chal- 
font; which before I had not thought of.” It ſeems therefore nearly certain, that the wore of 
the poem was compoſed at Chalfont. As it was conceived with fervor, it was, I doubt not, pro- 
ceeded in © with eager thought.“ This was the characteriſtic of Milton in compoſition, as may 
be collected from his letter to his friend Deodate, (September 2, 1637,) where he deſcribes his own 
temper to be marked with an eagerneſs to finiſh whatever he had begun; “ meum ſie eſt ingenium, 
nulla ut mora, nulla quies, nulla ferme illus rei cura, aut cogitatio diſtineat, quoad pervadam quo 


feror, et grandem aliquam ſtudiorum meorum quaſi periodum conficiam.” EIST. FAMILIAR. vi. 
There is alſo ſuch a high degree of unity, connection, and integral perfection in the whole of 


this ſecond poem, as indicates it to have been the uninterrupted work of one ſeaſon ; and, as I would 


ſuppoſe, the exclu/rve occupation of his divine genius during his refidence in Buckinghamſhire, To. 
have compoſed the whole of the poem in that time, would require him to produce only about ten 


lines a day; and many parts are given ſo perfectly con amore, that I am confident, upon thoſe occa- 
fions, he proceeded at a very different rale. 


which Mr. Warton conſidered it as not being then finithed : and yet many other reaſons might be 
aſſigned for its not being printed ſooner. PARADISE Losr, We know, was finiſhed at leaſt two 
years before it was printed ; and it was not till a year after Milton's return to London from Chal- 


font, that the contract with Samuel Simons for the copy of it was ſigned, and the firſt purchaſe 


money of tive pounds was paid for it. Milton, we find, received the ſecond five pounds two years 
after; the ſtipulated number of copies, to entitle him thereto, being then ſold. The author proba- 


bly did not think of going again to the preſs with his /econd poem, till he ſaw the requiſite ſale of the 


Ait accompliſhed. PARADISE RecaineD might alſo wait for the completion of its companion, the 


$ams0N; —a work, which furniſhes ſome internal proots of its having been compoſed at different 


periods. In July, 1670, the two poems were licenſed, and were printed the year following. In 
1670 was printed his Hiſtory of England: ſo that Milton was not without his occupations between 


the time of his return to London, in the ſpring 1666, and his procuring the licence for printing his 


Paradiſe Regained and Samſon Agoniſtes in July 1670.—That he might reviſe and correct his brief 


epic previous to this, 1s very poſſible: but that it was compoſed in its firſt form at Chalfont, I think 


cannot be doubted. Accordingly I regard the little manſion there with no ſmall degree of venera- 


tion, as being excluſively the incunabula of Milton's Par ADPTSR REGAINED. I ſhould approach it as 


a Tibur or a Tuſculum ; and ſhould feel myſelf on claſſic ground. 
Mr. Warton has obſerved (ſee note in his Milton, p. xxxii.) that the bouſe at Chalfont is fill 


ſtanding ; ſmall, but pleaſantly ſituated :” which latter circumſtance is however not ſo. The ad- 

jacent country is indeed extremely pleaſant; but the immediate ſpot is as little pictureſque or pleaſing 
as can be well imagined. Immediately in front of the houſe, a graſs field riſes ſo abruptly as com- 

| pletely to exclude all proſpe& : and the common road of the village paſſes by the gable end, adjoining | 


to which is the end of a ſmall dwelling, which runs behind that inhabited by Milton, The manſion, 
dignified with having been his temporary reſidence, is thirty-five feet long in front. It conſiſts at 
_ preſent of a kitchen and parlour ; beſides a little porch, once the entrance, but the door of which 


is now made up. The parlour, which is on the right hand as you enter, is nearly fourteen feet 


Ys ante and only between fix and ſeven feet in height; and over it is a bed-chamber, in which the 
| post 


FF 


That the PARADISE REGAINED was not publiſhed | 
till five years after the time when I ſuppoſe it to have been completed, might be the ground on 
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poet is ſuppoſed to have ſlept. Over the little porch is a ſmall, rather projecting, cloſet, which the pre- 
ſent inhabitant of the houſe ſhews, as having been the ſtudy of a great man, — NR MISTER MILTON. 
The whole of this part of the buflding, from the ground to the tiling, is barely fourteen feet high. 
The houſe fronts nearly ſouth-weſt. All the premiſes, including garden and potatoe-ground, do not 
exceed three roods of land, Very little alteration appears to have been made in the houſe fince 
Milton's time; only it ſeems as if it then conſiſted of two parlours, aud that what is now a ſmall 
ſeparate tenement, was then a kitchen adjoining. The oldeſt inhabitant of the pariſh, a very intel- 
ligent man now in his eightieth year, does not remember, nor has ever heard of, any alteration being 
made in the houſe ; which is the property of Mr. John Anthony, a ſubſtantial yeoman of that country, 
who purchaſed the premiſes ſome years ago. - Under the window over the porch, are the arms of 
Fleetwood, A branch of the baronet's family of that name was ſeated at the Vache, in the pariſh of 
Chalfont St.. Giles, in the middle of the ſixteenth century. In the 6th of Elizabeth, Thomas 
Fleetwood, Eſq. of the Vache, was ſheriff of Bedfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; and, in the 32d 
of the ſame reign, George Fleetwood, Eſq. of the Vache, was ſheriff of Buckinghamſhire : which 
George Fleetwood, who was afterwards knighted, had a numerous iſſue, and his /eventh ſon, James, 
was made Biſhop of Worcefter after the Reſtoration. It ſeems therefore probable, that the houſe, 
which Milton inhabited, was built by one of this family, towards the middle of the ſeventeenth century, 
— Sir William Fleetwood, who ſettled at Miſſenden Abbey in the ſame county, eight miles from Chal- 
font, towards the latter end of the ſixteenth century, deſcended from a younger branch of the ſame 
family. —— Milton's biographers mention, that at the latter part of his life, © in warm ſunny 
weather, he was habituated to fit at the door of his houſe ; and there, as well as in his room, re- 
ceived the viſits of perſons of diſtinguiſhed parts as well as quality.” They tell us alfo, that at times 
8 he was led out into the fields, for the benefit of freſh air.” Subject, as he was, to head-ach, freſh 
air was perhaps frequently neceſſary to him: and it may be obſerved, that the ſummer of 1665 is 
recorded by Dr. Baynard, a phyſician who wrote on the plague, to have been diſtinguiſhed by © ſuch 
a general calm and ſerenity of weather, as if both wind and rain had been expelled the kingdom; 
ſo that for many weeks together he could not diſcover a breath of wind.” (See Maitland's H1s- | 
TORY OP LoNDON, p. 288.) — 80 that, if we confider Milton's own habits, the ſeaſon of the 
year when he went to Chalfont, and the peculiar cloſeneſs of the atmoſphere at that time, together 
with the lowneſs of his rooms, we may fancy him fitting much, (like Adam at the door of his 
bower,) in the old porch or entrance; and we may ſuppole that this particular ſpot was probably the 
immediate ſcene of his converſation with Elwood, and the place where he not unfrequently medi- 
_ tated his ſecond divine poem.—In contemplating therefore the little manſion at Chalfont St. Giles, 
I cannot but view its old porch with a certain degree of that enthuſiaſtic reverence, with which 
Cicero (DE Fin. L. v. C. 1.) makes Atticus deſcribe himſelf as having viſited the houſe where Py- 
| thagoras died at Metapontum, and the feat in which he was there accuſtomed to fit. For the mi- 
nate tediouſneſs of this note ſome excuſe ſhould be made ;—let the Roman Orator be my advocate, 
and the ſentiments, attributed by him to his accomplithed friend, my apology ! — “ Movemur neſcio 
quo pacto locis ipſis, in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut admiramur, adſunt veſtigia. Me quidem 
ile ipſe noftre Athenæ non tam operibus magnificis exquiſitiſque antiquorum artibus delectant, 
quam recordatione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque HABITARE, ubi SEDERE fit ſolitus ; ; Dez 
Lrolnus. L. ii. O. . | EP 
C. D. 


Abril 12, 1800. 


Printed by Jou xv Nronots, 
Red Lion Paſſage, Fleet Street, London. 
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I, who ere while the happy g arden sung 


By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 


Recover'd Paradise to all mankind, 


| By one man's firm obedience fully try d 


PaxADbISsE RTOGAINED. ] 

Of Paradite Regained, says Johnson in his 
Life of Milton, © the general judgment seems now 
« to be right; that it is in many parts elegant, and 
« every where instructive.“ But surely this Poem 
has merits far superior to © occasional elegance,” 


and “general instruction;“ and that this is really 


the case is sufficiently implied in the immediately 
succeeding sentence, where it is justly observed, 
that „ it was not to be supposed, that the author 


c of Paradise Lost could ever write without great 
“ effusions of fancy, and exalted precepts of 


« wisdom.”” 


ce The basis of Paradiie Rogained," says the 


same eminent biographer of our English poets, 


« is narrow; a dialogue without action can never 
« please like an union of the narrative and dra- 
% matic powers.” — Bentley also, in a note on 
Paradise Lost, B. x. 182. observes, that “ Milton, 
when he wrote that passage, thought Paradise 
was chiefly regained at our Saviour's resurrection. 


and sublime subject for a second poem. The 
e wonders then to be described would have erected 


This,“ continues he, © would have been a copious 


| © even an ordinary poet's genius; and in episodes 


« he might have introduced his conception, birth, 
« miracles, and all the history of his administra- 
« tion while on earth. And I much grieve, that 
« instead of this, he should choose for the argu- 
« ment of his Paradise Regained the fourth chap- 
« ter of Luke, the temptatinn in the wwilderness ; 


ca dry, barren, and narrow ground to build an 


« epic poem on. In that work he has amplified 


« his scanty materials to a surprizing dignity ; 
« but yet, being cramped down by a wrong choice, 
« without the expected applause.“ 


Bp. Newton, in his Life of Milton, speaking of 
this Poem, says, © Certainly it is very worthy of 
« the author, and, contrary to what Mr, Toland 


e relates, Milton may be seen in Paradise Re- 


« gained as well as in Paradise Lost; if it is in- 


« ferior in poetry, I know not whether it is not 


« superior in sentiment ; if it is less descriptive, it 
« js more argumentative; if it doth not sometimes 
c« rise so high, neither doth it ever sink so low; 
« and it has not met with the approbation it de- 
« serves, only because it has not been more read 


e and considered. His wie indeed is confined, 


B | — — „„ and 


0 


Through all temptation, and the tempter foil'd 5 
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BOOK T. 


In all his wiles, defeated and repuls'd, 


And Eden rais'd in the waste wilderness. 


« and he has a narrow foundation to build upon; 
« but he has raised as noble a superstructure, as 
« such little room and such scanty materials would 
« allow.” pr dro 

Mr. 'Thyer, in the concluding part of a note on 


the opening of the second book of this poem, like- 


wise remarks the barrenness of the subject. © If,” 
says he, „ the Paradise Regained is inferior, as 
« indeed I think it must be allowed to be, to the 


« Paradise Lost, it cannot be justly imputed, as 


% some would have it, to any decay of Milton's 


« genius, but to his being cramped down by a 


% harren and contracted subject.“ - Bishop War- 
« burton also pronounces the lan to be © a very 


* unhappy and defective one.” — But none of 


these learned critics seem to have considered what 
we may collect from our author himself; that he 
designed this poem for, what he terms, he brief 


epic, which he particularly distinguishes from the 
great and diffuse epic, of which kind are the great 
poems of Homer and Virgil, and his own Paradise 
Lost, In the introduction to the second book of 
his Reason of Church. Government, he says, © Time 
« gerves not now, and perhaps I might seem too 
0 profuse, to give any certain account of what the 


© mind at home, in the spacious circuits of her 
« musing, hath liberty to propose to herself, 
« though of highest hope and hardest attempting; 


ec whether that epic form, whereof the two poems 
of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and 
« Tasso, are a DIFFUSE, and the book of Job a 
« BRIEF model: or whether the rules of Aristotle 
herein are strictly to be kept, or nature to be 
« followed, which, in them that know art, and use 
« judgment, is no transgression, but an enriching 
1 of art.” —— His model then we may suppose to 
have been in a great measure the book of Job; and 
however the subject which he selected may have 
been considered as narrow ground, and one that 
eramped his genius, there is no reason to imagine 


| 


that it was chosen hastily or inconsiderately. It 
was particularly adapted to the species of poem he 


meant to produce, namely, the brief, or dida&ic, 
epic. The basis he thought perfectly adequate to 


the supe rstructure which he meant to raise; to the 


merit of which the lapse of time bears the material 


testimony of a gradually increasing admiration. 
Since the above was written, I am happy to 
add the opinion of a gentleman, whose judgment 
must have the greatest weight, if to have excelled 
eminently in poetry is, (as it should be supposed 


to be, ) a title to judge of it in others. Milton,” 
says Mr. Hayley, „ had already executed one ex- 


« tensive divine poem, peculiarly distinguished by 


« richness and sublimity of description: in framing 
« a second he naturally wished to vary its effect; 


to make it rich in moral sentiment, and sublime 
in its mode of unfolding the highest wisdom that 


« man can learn; for this purpose it was necessary 


« to keep all the ornamental parts of the poem in due 
« subordination to the precept. This delicate and 
« difficult point is accomplished with such felicity; 


e they are blended together with such exquisite 
harmony and mutual aid, that, instead of arraign- 
« ing the plan, we might rather doubt if any pos- 
« $ible change could improve it. Assuredly there 


« js no poem of an epic form, where the sublimest 


„ moral is so forcibly and so abundantly united to 
.« poetical delight: the splendor of the poet does 


« not blaze indeed so intensely as in his larger pro- 


« duction; here he resembles the Apollo of Ovid, 
« softening his glory in speaking to his son, and 
« avoiding to dazzle the fancy that he may descend 5 


« into the heart.” Hayley's LIFE or MIL To, 
prefixed to the new folio edition of Milton's 
PoeTiCaLl WoRkks, by. Boydell and Nicoll, p. 126. 

The same biographer, in another place, having 
spoken of the * uncommon energy of thought and 
« felicity of composition apparent in Milton's two 
« poems, however different in design, dimension, 


« and 


BOOK TI. 
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Trov Spirit, who ledst this glorious eremite 
Into the desert, his victorious field, 


« and effect,“ adds, “ To censure the PaRADISE 
« REGAINED, because it does not more resemble 
« the PaRAISE Los r, is hardly less absurd, than 


« it would be to condemn the Moon for nut being 


« a Sun, instead of admiring the two different 
« Juminaries, and feeling that both the greater and 
« the less are equally the tin of the same diwi ine 
« and inimitable power.“ p. 104. 


. L, who ere while the happy garden "ung 
By one man's disobedience lost, now ging 
Recover'd Paradise to all mankind, | 


This is plainly an allusion to the ILLE EGO QU1 
QUONDAM, &c. attributed to Virgil. 
Thus also Spenser: 
Lo, I the may, Whose Muse whilom did mask, 
As time her taught, in lowly shepherd's werds, 


Am now enforc'd a far unſitter task, 
For een stern to mo mine oaten reeds, &c. 


Neawton. 


». By one O's disobedience, Sc.—1 
Ihe opposition of one man's ditobedience in this 
verse to one man's obedience in verse 4. is Somewhat 
in the stile and manner of St. Paul, Rom. v. 19. 
For as by ONE MAN'S DISOBEDIENCE many Were 
made Sinners; 50- by THE OBEDIENCE OF ONE 5hall 


many be made righteous. 


The argument of Paradise Lost was. 


MAN'S first 5180315124 — 
3. Recover d Paradise—) 


It may seem a little odd, that Milton should 
impute the recovery of Paradise to this short 


scene of our Saviour's life upon earth, and not 


rather extend it to his agony, crucifixion, &c. But 
the reason no doubt was, that Paradise, regained 


by our Saviour's resisting the temptations of Satan, 


might be a better contrast to Paradise, lost by our 
first parents too easily yielding to the same seducing 
spirit. Besides he might, very probably, and in- 
deed very reasonably, be apprehensive, that a sub- 
ject, so extensive as well as sublime, might be too 
great a burden for his declining constitution, and 


Neauton. 


a task tod long for the short term of years he could 
then hope for. Even in his Paradise Lost he ex- 
presses his fears, lest he had begun too late, and lest 
an age 9% late, or cold climate z or pears, should hae 
damy'd his intonded « wing; and 5urely he had much 
greatez cause to dread the same now, and to be 
very cautious of launching out too far, Her. 


7 And Eden. rais'd in the wastc wilderness.)] 
There is, I think, a particular. beauty in this 


line, when one considers the fine allusion in it to 
the curse brought upon the Paradisiacal earth by 


the fall of Adam, — Cursed is the ground for thy 


sake—T horns als and thistles Shall it bring forth ta 
thee. | | T hyer, 


Thos i in the FOURTH Book of this 8 Ver. 


523. , 


And follow'd thee ill « on to this WASTE WILD, 


Maile is an epithet which our author had an- 


nexed to wilderness at an early period of his life, 
In his translation of the exxxvith Palm, Written 


when he was only fifteen, he has 


His chosen people he did bless 
In the WASTEFUL Wilderness. 


In that instance, perhaps, he borrowed the whole 


phrase from his ſavorite Spenser: 


Far hence (quoth he) IN WASTEFUL WILDERNESS 
His dwelling i— | 
FaxrrY QUEEN, B. i. c. 1. 


Nh 1 
32. 


But the expression and the application of it, in 
this place, were evidently taken from a passage in 


ILsajah. C. li. 3. 


« The Lord shall comfort Z. ion, he will com- 


cc fort all her wasTE PLACES, and he will make 


« her WILDERNESS LIKE EDEN, and her DESERT 
© LIKE THE GARDEN OF THE Lon.” 


From whence Pope also, in his ELoisa To 


ABELARD, 


You AT) these hallow'd walls, the desert smil'd, 
And PARADISE WAS OPEN'D IN THE WILD. 


133. 


—.— — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Against the spiritual foe, and brought'st him thence 10 


By proof the undoubted Son of God, inspire, 


As thou art wont, my prompted song, else mute, 


8, Thou Shirit, who tedst this glorious eremite 
Into the desert, his vido7tous field, Sc.] 


This invocation is so supremely beautiful, that 
it is hardly possible to give the preference even to 


that in the opening of the Paradise Lost. 'I his has 


the merit of more conciseness. Diffuseness may 
be considered as lessening the dignity of invoca- 
tions on such subjects. 


8. —— who edit this glorious eremite 
Into the desert, —] | 


It is said, Mat. iv. 1. Then was Tens led up of 


the cpirit into the wwilderness, to be tempted of the 


devil, And from the Greek original 7e the 


desert, and eprwrn; an inhabitant of the desert, is 
' rightly formed the word eremite; which was used 


before by Milton in his Paradise Lost, iii. 474. 
And by Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso, 

Cant. 11. St. 4. | | 
And in Italian, as well as in Latin, there is 

eremila, which the French, and we after them, 


ö contract into hermite, hermit, | | Newton, 


4 X — : nsfure, 
As thou art wont, my -Sroubted gong, else mute,] 
In the very fine opening of the INT Book of 
the PARADISE Losr, Milton thus 3 of the 
juspiration of the Muse: 


If answerable still I can bee 

Of my celestial patroness, Who deigns 
Her nightly visitation, unimplor'd, 
And D1ICTATES TO ME SLUMBERING, OR INS INES 
EasY MY UNPREMEDITATED VERSK. 


80 also in his invocation of Urania, at the begin- 
ning of the sxvENTH BOOK. | 


More safe Ising with mortal voice, unchang'd 

To hoarse or mute, though fall'n on evil days, 

On evil days though fall'n, and evil tongues ; 

In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round, 

And solitude; yet not alone, wH1LE THOU | 
VisrT'sT MY SLUMBERS NIGHTLY, OR WHEN MORN 
PURPLES THE EAST ; still govern thou my song, 
524 4.—— 


And in the introduction to the second book of 
The Reason of Church. Coverament urged againtt 


Prelacy, where he promises to undertake some- 


thing, he yet knows not what, that may be of use 
and honour to his country, he adds, “ This is not 
« to be obtained but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utter- 


« ance and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim, 


« with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and 


« purify whom he pleases. Here then we see, 


that Milton's invocations of the Divine Spirit were 
not merely exordia pro forma, Indeed his Prose 


£ works are not t without their invocations. 


12.— 


my 3 gong, else mute,] | 


_ Milton's third wife, who survived him many 


years, related of him, that he used to compose his 


poetry chiefly in winter; and on his waking in 


a morning would make her write down sometimes 


twenty or thirty verses. Being asked, whether he 


did not often read Homer and Virgil, she under- 
stood it as an imputation upon him for stealing 
from those authors, and answered with eagerness, 


« he stole from nobody but the Muse who inspired 

« him;“ and, being asked by a lady present who 

the Muse was, replied, “ it was God's grace and 
« the * Spirit that visited him nightly.” 

| Newton's Life of Milton. 

Mr. Richardson also says, that « Milton would 

ce sometimes lie awake whole nights, but not a 

« verse could he make; and on a sudden his 

« poetical fancy would rush upon him with an 


e impetus or @strum.” Fohnson's Life of Milton, 


Ele mute might have been suggested by a pas- 
sage of Horace's most beautiful ode to the Muse; 


O testudinis aureæ 
Dulcem qua: strepitum, Picri, temperas ! 
O muT1s quoque risciBus | 
Donatura CYGNL, si libeat, so x uu! 
1 | L. iv. Ode 3. 


Or 


PF 
wh 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 5 


And bear, through heighth or depth of nature's bounds, 


With prosperous wing full summ'd, to tell of deeds. 


Above heroic, though in secret done, © 85 I5 


And unrecorded left through many an age; 


Worthy to have not remain'd so long unsung. 


Or from Quinctilian; — “ ipsam 
« joitur orandi majestatem, qua nihil dii immor— 
« tales melius homini dederunt, et qui remota 


% MUTA SUNT OMNIA, et luce præsenti et me- 


« moria posteritatis carent, toto animo petamus.“ 


n 


13. Ard bear, through heiglth or dest, of nature's bounds, ] 
Possibly in allusion to the expression of St. Paul, 
« That ye may be able to comprehend with all 
« caints, awhat is the breadth, and length, and 
© DEPTH, and HEIGHTH.” Ephes. iii. 8. 


We may compare the following passage of Spen- 


ser; which is much in Milton's own style. 


Who now shall give unto me words and sound 

Equal unto this haughty enterprise? 

Or who shall lend me WINGS, WITH WHICH FROM 
GROUND | 

My LOWLY VERSE MAY LOFTILY ARISE, 

AND LIFT ITSELF UNTO THE HIGHEST $KlEs ? 

More ample spirit, than hitherto was wont, 


Here needs me. 
FAERY Queen, B. ii. C. x. 1. 


14+ With prosperous wing full umm'd, — 


We have the like expression in Paradise Lost, 
vii. 421. | 


They suuu'p their pens 


and it was noted there that it is a term in falconry. 


A hawk is said to be full summ'd, when all his 
feathers are grown, when he wants nothing of the 


um of his feathers, cui nihil de SUMMA peuna rum 


deest, as Skinner says. | Newton, 


The prosperous wing "Fall summ'd, on which the 
poet is borne through “ heighth and depth of na- 
« ture's bounds,” resembles Horace's 


Non usitati, N Rc TENOUI FERAR 
Penna, biformis per liquidum æthera 


Vates; NEQUE IN TERR1S MORABOR 


_ Loxncius,— 


1 4.— n] — — of deeds 
Above heroic,-] | 
Alluding, perhaps, in the turn of expression, to 
the first verse of Lucan, | 
BEeLta per Emathios PLUSQUAM CLVIEIA campos, 
Jusque datum sceleti canimus. | | 
X Ther. 
Milton, in the opening of his n1nTa Book of 
the PARADISE LosT, notices warlike atchievements 
as at that time the only subjects of heroic gn; 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic Geem'd — — — — — 
— — — — THE BETTER fortitude 


Of patience and heroic martyrdom 


UNnsSUNG. 


16. And unrecorded left through many an age; 
Worthy to have not remain'd 50 long unsung.] 

Milton, in one of his early poems, particularly 
notices Vida's CaR1sTIAD, and specifies the temp- 
{ations of Christ as making a material part of the 
subject. Vida was a native of Cremona; of which 
place he was also elected bishop. 7 8 


These latent scenes confine my roving verse, 
To this horizon is my Phœbus bound ; | 
His god-like acts, and his TEMPTATIONS fierce, 
And former suflerings other where are found ; 

| Loud oer the rest CR EMONA's trump doth Sound : 


Me otter airs befit.— 
ODE ON THE PASSION. St. 4. 

It is true TEMPTATIONS here seem only to 
mean trials; but of these the temptation in the awil- 


Vida's descrip- 


derness certainiy made a part. 


| tion of the Temptation is very short. 


Now 


0 PARADISE REGAINED. 00K 1. 


Now had the great Proclamer, with a voice 


More awful than the sound of trumpet, cry'd 


Repentance, and Heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 20 
To all baptiz'd : to his great baptism flock d ” 


With awe the regions round, and with them came 


From Nazareth the son of Joseph deem'd 


To the flood Jordan; came, as then obscure, 


Unmark'd, unknown; but him the Baptist soon —— 3 


Descry'd, divinely warn'd, and witness bore 


As to his worthier, and would have resign 4 


'To him his heavenly office, nor was long 


His witness unconfirm' d: on him baptiz d 


oy; = — WAS SIP. with a voice 
| More awful thas the round of trumpet, —] 


Lift up THY VOICE LIKE A TRUMPET, and chew 
my people their transgressions. Isaiah, lviii. 1. 
For ye are not come unto the mount that might be 
ĩouched, and that burned with fire, nor unto black- 
nes, and darkness, and tempest, and the SOUND OF 
A TRUMPET, and the VOICE OF WORDS; which 
woice they that heard intreated that the word should 


nat be polen unto them any more. Hebrews, xii. 18,19. 
20. Repentance, and Heaven's kingdom nigh at hand] 


In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea, and ſaying, REPENT YE; 


FOR THE KINGDOM OF Heaven Is AT HAND, 


Mat. ili. 1. 2. 


21. 3 1 great baplism flock'd 
With awe the regions round, —] 


| Then went out to him Ferusalem, and all Fudza, 
and all THE REGION ROUND ABOUT JORDAN. 


Mat. iii. 5. 


25: — — but him the Baptist 500n 
Descry'd, divinely warn'd, —] 


55 John the Baptist had notice given him before, 


chat he might congluly know the Messiah by the 


Holy Ghost descending and abiding upon him. 
And I knew him not, but he that sent me to baptize 


with awater, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou 
Shall tee the Spirit descending and remaining on him, 


the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 


|| John, i. 33. But it appears from St. Matthew, 


that the Baptist knew him, and acknowledged him 


before he was baptized, and before the Holy 
Ghost descended upon him. Mat. iii. 14. I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to ne? 


To account for which we must admit with Milton, 
that another divine revelation was made to him 
at this very time, signifying that this was the per- 


son, of whom we had such notice before, Newton, 


26. . warn'd,—] 
To a; the propriety of this word FA 
vinely, the reader must have his eye upon the Latin 


in our language scarce eyer comes up to this mean- 

ing. Milton uses it in much the same sense in 

PaxADISsE LosT, vii. 500. 
She heard me thus, and though pIvIx II brought. 


T hyer, 


- 
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Heaven open'd, and in likeness of a dove 30 


The Spirit descended, while the Father's voice 


From Heaven pronounc'd him his beloved Son. 


That heard the Adversary, who, roving still 
About the world, at that assembly tam'd 


Would not be last, and, with the voice divine 35 


Nigh thunder-struck, the exalted man, to whom 


Such high attest was given, a while survey'd 


With wonder, then, with envy fraught and rage, 


Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air 


To council summons all his mighty peers, e 08 
Within thick clouds and dark ten- fold involy' d, 
A g! oomy consistory; ; and them amidst, 


eee e e ee. 


82 — thc 1 


Satan is frequently tus styled in the Paar | 
See, iii. 1 56, —vi. 281.—and, IX. 947.— 


Los r. 
Satan, in Hebrew, signifies the {dversar: 5. Hence 
PARADISE Los r, i i. 81.; 


To whom the Arch- enemy, 
And THENCE in Heaven call'd SATAN, — 


— who, roving till 


33. | 
About the world N 


And the Lord Said wnto Satan, Whence comes? 
thou ? Then Satan answered the Lord, and Said, 
| From GOING TO AND FRO IN THE EARTH, AND 


FROM WALKING UP AND DOWN IN Ir. Job. i. * 
YouR ADVERSARY THE DEVIL, as 4 roaring . 


Fg, WALKETH ABOUT, Seeking whom be may 
devour, 1. Peter, v. 8, 


41. Within thick clouds and dark ten. fold involv' d,] 


Milton, in making Satan's residence to be in 


mid air, within thick cloud and dark, seems to have 
St. Austin in his eye, who, speaking of the re- 


60 THICK CLOUDS of the Kies.“ 


«K Hi. 


gion of clouds, storms, thunder, &c. says —“ ad 
„ista caliginosa, id est, ad hunc aerem, tanquam 


« ad carce rem, damnatus est diabolus, &c.“ Enarr. 


in Ps. 148. mY Tom, 5. p. 1677. Edit. Bened. 


| | Thyer, 

But Milton, in his Parapiar Losr, places the 
Deity also “ amidst thick clouds and dark,“ 
taking his idea from the sublime eee in 
the Psalms; | 

« He made DARK NESS his recret place; his pavi- 


% ion round about him avere DARK WATERS, and 


„% CLouvDs AND DARKNESS are round about 
Psalm xcviii. 2. 


- How oft amidst 


Tuck CLOUDS AND DARK does Heaven's all-ruling Sire 


Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne! 


| Pananisx Lot, ii. 26g. 


4%. A gloomy consistory jun} 


— — 


Psalm xviii. 11. 


This: 
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O ancient Powers of air, and this wide world, 


(For much more willingly I mention air, 54-8 


This is in imitation of Virgil, x. ili. 677. 
Cernimus astantes nequicquam lumine torvo 
X.tneos fratres, cœlo capita alta fcrentes, 
ConCllLiUM HORRENDUM., 885 
By the word consis/ory, I suppose Milton intends 
to glance at the meeting of the Pop: and Cardinals 
so named, or perhaps at the episcopal tribunal, to 


all which sorts of courts or assemblies he was an 
avowed enemy. The phrase concilium horrendum 


Vida makes use of upon a like occasion of assem- 
bling the infernal powers. CHRIST. Lib. 1.; 
Protinus acciri diros ad regia fratres ; 
Limina CONCILIUM HORRENDUM. 


And Tasso also, in the very same manner; 
Cant. iv. St. 2. | 


Che sia commanda il popol suo raccolto 


(Cox ci HORRENDo) entro Ia regia soglia. 


' Gloomy consistory is similar to the description of 
the same infernal council in the PARADISE Los r, | 


where Milton terms them a dark divan ; 


Forth rush'd in haste the great consulting peers, 
Rais'd from their DARK DI VAN — 


0 0 ancient Powers of air, and this wide world, | 


So the devil is called in scripture the prince of the 


poaber of the air, Eph. 11. 2. and evil spirits are termed 


the rulers of the darkness of this world, Eph. vi. 8 
Satan here summons a council, and opens it as he 


did in the PAR AbISsE Los r: but here is not that 


copiousness and variety which is in the other; here 


are not different speeches and sentiments adapted 


to the different characters; it is a council without : 
a debate; Satan is the only speaker. And the 
author, as if conscious of this defect, has artfully 
endeavoured to obviate the objection, by saying : 


that their danger 


— admits no long debate, 
But must with something zudden be oppos'd, 
And afterwards, 


——— no time was then 
For long indulgence to their fears or-grief, 


Thyer. 


* 457- 


—— — ——— —— 
—— — 


The true reason is, he found it impossible to exceed 
or equal the speeches in his former council, ard 
therefore has assigned the best reason he could for 
not making any in this. . Meavton. 


The object of this council, it should be recollected, 


is not to debate, but merely for Satan to commu- 
nicate to his compeers his apprehensions of their 
approaching danger, and to receive from them a 


sort of commission to act, in prevention of it, as 
circumstances might require, and as he should judge 


best. This gives the poet an opportunity of laying 


open the motives and general designs of the great 
antagonist of his hero. A council, with a debate 


of equal length to that in the second Book of the 


Paradise Lost, would have been totally dispropor- 
tionate to this brief epic ; which, from the nature 


of its subject, already perhaps abounds too much 
in speeches.—In the second book of this poem, 


where this infernal council is again assembled, a 


debate is introduced, which, » Though Short, 1s dard 


beautiful. 


44+ O ancient Powers of air, and this wide world, 
For much more willingly I mention air, 
This our old conquest, than remember Hell, 
Our hated habitation, } well ye know c. J 


Every parenthesis' says Lord Monboddo, 
should contain matter of weight; and if it throws 
in some passion or ſeeling, it is so much the better, 


because it furnishes the speaker with a proper oc- 


C casion to vary the tones of his voice, which ought. 


« always to be done in speaking a parenthesis, but is 
« never more properly done than when some passion 
« js to be expressed.” Or1GiN AND PROGRESS OF 
Lancvacer, Part II. B. iv. 6. This precept is 
carried too far, when applied to every parenthesis ; 
as it excludes entirely the parenthesis of mere ex- 


planation, which is often a very necessary figure. 


But it must be allowed that where a parenthesis, 
containing “ matter of weight and pathos,” is 
introduced in a speech, it has certainly a fine 
effect; of which this passage of the PARADISE 
RaGaivep is an . striking instance. — 

3 „% The 
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This our old conquest, than remember Hell, 


Our hated habitation,) well ye know 


How many ages, as the years of men, 


This universe we have possess'd, and rul'd, 


In manner at our will, the affairs of earth, 


50 


Since Adam and his facil consort Eve 


Lost Paradise, deceiv'd by me; though since 


With dread attending when that fatal wound 


« Angients,” the same writer had just before ob- 
srved, © were fond of the parenthesis; and parti— 
« Milton,” he adds, „ in 


this as in other things followed their taste and 


cularly Demosthenes. 


judgment, thinking he could not vary his compo- 
sition sufficiently, nor sometimes convey the sense, 


80 forcibly as he could wish, without the use of this 


I ͤ cannot but express my surprise 


that this writer, to whom we are indebted for so 


many judicious criticisms on Milton's style of com- 
position, should never, (in any one instance, I 


believe,) have cited a single passage from the 


Paxapise Ricainetn. Possibly, lin many other 
learned persons, he is hut little acquainted with 


this poem ; which, I conceive, would have furnished 


him with examples as striking, and as closely 
apply ing to many of his remarks on the writings 
of our author, as any that he has himself selected 
from the PARADISE Losr. Indeed I cannot help 


fancy ing that the general tenour of his observations 
applies more directly to this second poem than 
even to the Paravise Lost; particularly where, 
having noticed the great skill of the Ancients in 
composition, he points out Milton as singularly 


forming his style on their chaste model, and abound- 
ing in passages which are © beautiful and sublime, 


without metaphor or figure, or any thing of what is 
now called fre language!” (See DissERTATION 


On the Composition of the Ancients, at the end of the 


su coN D Volume of the Oz1GiNn and PROGRESS 


or LANGUAGE,)——1f I am right in this suppo- 


sition; if it should happen to be the fact that the 
learned critic has, from the consideration of the 
Parabise Lost alone, deduced a variety of obser- 
vations on the excellence of our author's style and 


composition, which in a particular manner apply 


to the PARA Ry GAINED zit seems necessarily 
to follow that Milton, instead of sinking beneath 
the allowed perfection of his preceding poem, has 


in this last work not only continued to write in his 


usual dignified and classical manner, but his even 


. a @ © 2 7 N We 
carried his mode of writing to a higher degree of 
eminence, so as more str kingly to exemplity the 


species of excellence attributed to him by the author 
of the ORIGIN AND PROGRESS of LANGUAGE, 


$05 TL OM RY IE ne arr, 
This our old conquest,—] 


--— 8 


through the AR, 
The REALM ITSELY OF SATAN LONG USURP'D;: 


PARADISE LosT, X. 188. 


4 — Veil consort Fre | 
Thus in the Parapise LosT, ix. 1158. 
Too FAC11 then thou didst not much gainsay, 


Nay didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 


And again, B. iv. 967. 


The FACIL gates of Hell too slightly barr'd 
5 Jo 6 eltimding—] 


i. e. waiting, expeding; from the French attendre. 


Or iu their pcarly shells at ease ATTEND 
Moist nutriment — | 


PANnADTISE LosT, vii. 407. 


rr N 
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Shall be inflicted by the seed of Eve 
Upon my head. Long the decrees of Heaven 55 
Delay, for longest time to him is short; 


And now, too soon for us, the circling hours 


This dreaded time have compass'd, wherein we 
Must bide the stroke of that long-threaten'd wound, 
(At least if 80 we can, and by the head 18 . 


Broken be not intended all our power 


To be infring'd, our freedom and our being, 


—— ——u—-—y— 


and patiently ATTEND 
My dissolution- | | | 


Milton frequently makes use of Gallicisms, 
Thus he has defend, in ruis poem, in the sense of 


forbid, from the French defendvre ; 


no interdict 


— Co” 


DETE NDS the touching of these viands pure, — 
5 11. 370. 


And in PARADISE Lost, xi. 86. he terms the 


forbidden fruit, « that DEFENDED 9 55 


53. = when that fatal wound 
Shall be inflitted by the Seed * Eve | 
Upon my head.] | 

Between thee and the woman I will put. 

Enmity, and between her and thy seed; 


HER SEED SHALL BRUISE THY HEAD, thou bruise | 


his heel. | 
PARADISE LosT, x. 179. 


35 — — Long the decrees of Heaven 

| Delay, for longest time to him is Short;] 
e This observation, that „ the decrees of Heaven 
« are long delayed, must be understood as being 


limited to this particular instance; or to its being 


Sometimes, not always so. Why any interval should 
ever occur between the decrees of the Almighty 
and his execution of them, a reason is immediately 


zubjoined, which forms a peculiarly fine transition 
to the succeeding sentence. Time is as nothing to 
the Deity; long and short having in fact no exist- 


ence to a Being with whom all duration is present. 


1315. xi. 551. 5 


Time to human beings has its stated measurement, 
and by this Satan had just before estimated it; 


How many ages, as the years of men, 


This universe we have possess'd, 


Time to guilty beings, human os spiritual, passes 


so quick, that the hour of punishment, however 


protracted, always comes too soon; 


Aud now, TOO $00N FOR us, the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compass'd, wherein we 
Must bide the stroke of that LoNG-TUREATEN'D wound, 


387. eee the circling hours ] 


Milton seems fond of this expression to mark the 


recurrence of times and seasons. In the opening 


of the s1xTH Book of the PaRADISE Lost, he 
describes the morn 


Wak'd by the CIRCLING THAI, 


And in the sEVEX TH Book, Ver. Bunt he gpeaks 
of the 


- CIRCLING years, 


Thus « Virgil, GeorGIc. ii. 402. 


redit labor actus in orbem, - 


Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annuss 
Kurs ta circle, as used by the Greek poets, SOMes | 
times signifies 7 lead the choral dance. The circling 
hours, then, are the same © with the hours in dance.“ 
universal Pan, 


Knit with the Graces and THE HOURS IN DANCE, 


Led on the eternal spring 
| PARADISE Los r, iv. 266. 


In 
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In this fair empire won of earth and air,) 


For this ill news I bring, the woman's seed, 


Destin'd to this, is late 


of woman born. 65 


His birth to our just fear gave no small cause; 


But his growth now to youth's full lower, disp playing 


All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 


Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. 


Before him a great prophet, to proclaim _ 170 


His coming, is sent harbinger, who all 


Invites, and 1 in the consecrated stream 


Pretends to Wash off SIN, and fit them, 80 


Purified, to receive him pure, or rather 


To do him honor as their king: all come, - e 55 


And he himself among them was baptiz'd, 


Not thence to be more pure, but to receive 


The testimony of Heaven, that who he is 


Thenceforth the nations may not doubt; I Saw 


The prophet do him 1 reverence; on him, rising 80 


Out of the water, Heaven above the clouds 


74. Purified, to receive him pure] | 


Alluding to the Scripture expression, 1 


ill. 3. And every man that hath this hope in him, 


| Velocitatem sæpe miratus nova; 
Jah | Donec NITENTES AD FORES 
John, || 


Ventum est Orv met, ET REGIAM CRYSTALLIs 


NAM, ct 
PURIFIETH HIMSELF EVEN AS HE 1S PURE, Stratum smaragdis atrium. 
Newton, 
| St, Matthew (iii. 16.) says, the 1 abere 
At, = Heaven above the clouds 


Unfold her crystal doors ;—] 


Thus Milton, in his Latin poem on the death of 
Felton, Bp. of Ely, written at the age of seventeen; 


Erraticorum siderum per ordines, 
Per lactcas vekor plagas, 


| OPENED; St. Mark (1. 10.) that they were clover 

| or rent, oxip:ro;. Thus also, Psalm Ixxviii. 23. 

| So he commanded the clouds above, and oreENED 
THE DOORS OF HEAVEN. 

Ihe Latin and Greek poets St the Heavens 
absolutely opened, or bars! e 


ET Mee no peri ee | 'Thus 


r 1 — oe X21 nat 
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Unfold her crystal doors; thence on his head 


A perfect dove descend, (whate'er it meant,) 


Thus Virgil, Ex. ix. 20. 


video MEDIUM DISCEDERE c LM, 
where some copies read ditcindere; and Homer, 
IL. viii. 554. | 
— bp 0 p YEPPATH condo p. 

| | IL, viii. 558. 


Wetstein, on the passage in St. Mark above 


referred to, cites from Ph/egon the phrase EXXIEGH | 


O OYPANOY,—Livy, relating the prodigies which 


preceded Hannibal's entrance into Italy in the second 


Punic war, mentions a great light that was said 
to have shone at Falerii from the Heavens, wwhich 
appeared to be rent with a great chasm,—& Faleriis 
« lun FINDI visum VELUT MAGNO HIATU; 
« quaque patuerit, ingens lumen effulsisse. L. xxii. 
C. 1.—Pliny speaks of © c 1ys$1Us HIATUS, 


ce quod vocant CHASMA,” L. ii. C. 26,—And 


Seneca says, “ Sunt CHASMATA, cum aliquando 


« CALI SPATIUM DISCEDIT, et flammam p- 
« H1ISCENS velut in abdito ostentat.“ Nat, Qu sr. 
L. i. C. 14.—8See Parkhurst's GREEK Lexicon; 
Vox, Dx. | | | 


83. A perfed dove dexcend,—} 


He had expressed it before, Ver, 30. in /iheness 
of a dove, agretably to St. Matthew, the Spirit of 
Cod descending like a dove, 111, 16. and to St. Mark, 
the Spirit like a dove descending upon him, $30, 
But as Luke says, that he Holy Ghart descended in 
a bodily Shape, iii. 22. the poet supposes with Ter— 
tullian, Austin, and others of the fathers, that it 
was a real dove, as the. painters always tepresent it, 
| on | | Neavton, 
The ancient fathers were in general of this 
opinion; but some of the later commentators con- 
sider the wo: mefice:a to relate only to the manner 
of a dove's descending upon any thing, and suppose 
that the luminous appearance, which issued from 
the skies, came down upon Christ, and hung hover- 
ing over his head, after the manner and motion of 
a dove, It is difficult however to reconcile this 


with what is said (Luke, iii. 22.) that « the Holy 
« G host descended 1N A BODILY SHAPE, LIKE A 
« DOE.“ Bp. Pearce indeed understands the words 


o u, not to mean bodily shape, but rather 


bodily appearance; for « Luke,” says he, © means 
cc by 299g what John Te: FAT, namely, the Holy 
« Ghost manifesting himself in a bright light or 
« glory, called by the Jews the Shechinah, which 


light had a bodily appearance, and descended 
upon Jesus after the same manner as a dove de- 
„ scends to the earth.“ 


But nothing can be 


plainer or more determinate than the expression of 


St. Luke; and it matters little whether we render 


cον,uu tit bodily shape, or bodily af pearance. 
The question is not whether the Holy Spirit de- 
scended in the real corporeal form of a dove; but 


whether it descended apparently in the be of a 


dove, or resembled a dove only in its manner of 


descending, and not in its bodily shape or appearances 
It is not easy to understand what Bp. Pearce means 
by the Shechinah, or Divine Light, having a bodily 
appearance; a term which surely cannot be applied 


to light, A bodily appearance must imply somewhat 


that has, or appears to have, dimensions, and that 


is, or seems to be, tangible; and the word owpariry 


seems purposely used in contradistinction to a i- 
rilual appearance, such as the light on Mount Sinai 


and the Shechinah. Fire and light, considered as 
abstracted from burning bodies, have no bodily 


appearance ; and to ascribe any such to them 1s 
to pervert both fact and language. Sn 


Milton, where he says, from scriptural authority, 
that “ God is Light,” (PARADISE Lose, iii. 3.) 
describes light, not as having the semblance of a 


body, but as 
Bright cffluence of bright essence increate, 


Vida, like Milton, describes the Holy Ghost 
descending as a “ perſect dove;” _ | 


Protinus aurifluo Jordanes gurgite fulsit, 
Et supertim vasto intonuit domus alta fragore ; 
Insuper et cœli claro delapsa columba est 
Vertice per purum, candenti argentea pluma 
| Terga, 
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And out of Heaven the sovran voice I heard, 


This is my 50n belov'd, in him am Feat . 85 


His mother then is mortal, but his sire 


IIe who obtains the monarchy of Heaven : 


And what will he not do to advance his Son? 


His first- begot We. know, and sore have felt, 


When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep : „ 


Who this! 18 we must lear n, for man he SCCINS 


In all his lineaments, though j in his face 


Terpa, sed auratis circum et futilantibus alis: 
Jamque viam late agnaus super astitit ambos, 
Cr lestique aur! pendens : favs iu rumque. 

Vox $1mul et magnt rubr a Zeitôris at, Kt! 14 


Audita est, nait dulcem teStaiitts amorem. 


CuRISTIAb. iv. 214. 


86 His mother then 15 mortal, but his Ve 
Ile who obtains the monarchy of Heaven e 
A virgin 1s his mother, BUT HIS SIRE 
THE POWER Of THE MOST Hen, 
PARADISE I,oOST, xii. 368, 


87. Ile who obtains the monarchy of Heaven :] 


Obtaius is in the sense of ineo in Latin; 7 


Bold, reldiu, Or SY .. 


89. — and yore have felt, 


When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep 
In reference to the sublime description, in the 
PARADISE Lost, of the Messiah driving the rebel 
Ae out of Heaven ; | 
| — Fol SOON | 
Among them he arriv'd, Id MIS k1GHT HAND | | 
GRASPING TEN THOUSAND THUNDER 5, winch he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infix'd 
Plagues ; they astonish'd all resistance lost, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd ; 
Oer shields and helms and helmed heads he rode 
Ot Thrones and mighty Serapinms prostrate, 
F „%%% / %% ] [%%% 


Vet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 


Not to destroy, but root them out of Ltcavca ; 


The overthrown he rais'd, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd, 

Drove THEM BY FORE HIM THUNDER-STRUCK, pu- 
Sued | 

With terrors and with furies, to the bounds 

And crystal wall of Heaven, which opening wide 

Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 

Into 1HK WASTEFUL DEEP; the monstrous sight 

Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 

Urg'd them behind; 


ho-adlong themselves they threw 
Down trom the verge of Heaven; 


ETERNAL WRATR 
BURNT AFTER THEM TO. THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, 
91. IWWho this is we must learn, — ] 


Our author favors the opinion of those writers, 


Ignatius and others among the ancients, and Beza 
and others among the moderns, who believed that 
the Devil, though he might know Jesus to be some 


extraordinary person, yet knew him not to be the 
Messiah, the Son of God. 


It was requisite for the poet to assume this 


Nexwton, 


opinion, as it is a necessary hinge on which part 
of the poem turns. | 
92. In all His lineaments,—] 


Milton, in the rern Book of his PRAD IS 
Losrt, de scribing P. aphael, when on his arrival at 


Paradise, he resumes his own proper shape of “ a 
« seraph wing'd,” says 


six wings he wore to Shade 


His LINEAMENTS DIY AN EK nm 
The 


— w — — 


F — 


—ä—̃—ä— « — — —— 
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The glimpses of his father's glory shine. 


Ye sce our danger on the utmost edge 


Of hazard, which admits no long debate, 95 


But must with something sudden be oppos'd, 


(Not force, but well-couch'd fraud, well-woven rand 


93. The glimpes of his Father's glory shine.] 


Milton, in almost every place of the PARADISE 


Loser, where the Son of God is mentioned, speaks 


of him in terms somewhat similar. 


— ——— on his right 


THE RADIANT IMAGE OF Hs GLORY sat, 


His only Son — | 
| ili. 62, 
Beyond compare the Son of God was scen | 
Most glorious, IN HIM ALL HIS FATHER SHONE 


Substantially express ·d.— ? 
138. 


Thee next they sang, of all creation first, 

Begotten Son, divine similitude, 

In whHoOSE CONSPICUOUS COUNTENANCE WITHOUT 
CLOUD FEY 

MaDE VISIBLE THE ALMIGHTY FATHER SHINES, 


Whom else no creature can behold; on TUEE 


IM2?RESS'D THE EFFULGENCE OF HIS GLORY ABIDES, 


Transfus'd on thee his ample spirit rests, 


| 383. 
Son, thou in whom MY GLORY 1 BEHOLD 
In full resplendence— 
a V. 719, 
Eſfulgence of my glory, Son belov'd, 2 
Son, IN WHOSE FACE INVISIBLE IS BEHELD 
VISIBLY, WHAT BY DEITY 1 AM=——_—_— | wy 
| vi. 680. 
$4 _ —— e utmos edge 
Of hazard — 


Bp. Newton says this is borrowed from Shake- 


speare's ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL, Act III. 
Scene 3. 

We'll strive to bear 1 it, for your worthy sake, 

To THE EXTREME EDGE OF HAZARD j — 


It is certainly a strong coincidence of expression. 
But Milton may be supposed to have had in his 
mind a passage in Homer: from whom Shake- 
speare might also have borrowed a metaphor so 
perfectly Grecian, by the means of his friend 
Chapman's version. 


Ns, aß On TavTteo ov HI ZYPOY IZTATAI 
AKMHY 


H lle e Helfe Ax, ne S 
II. Xx. 173. 


Each single Greek, in this conclusive striſe, 
Stands on che sharpest edge of death, or life. 
| Pope. 
For the very frequent use of Ex. Zope armns, 
among the Greek writers, cee a note of Valckenaer 
on Herodotus, L. wo ©, i565 
T heacritus, TDY LL. Xxil. 6. 


Milton has twice used nearly the same expression 
in his PARADISE Losr ; | 


on the peilen EDGE 


Okt battle, 8 rag d — | 
ES i, 276. 

On the rough EDGE of battle, ere it join'd, — 
vi. 108, 


where I am not a little surprised to find Pp. Newton 


and Dr. Jortin both endeavouring to trace out the 


phrase, without being at all aware that it was so 
common an expression among the Greeks, as to be 
quite proverbial, See Lucian, Jureir, Tacap, 


Tom. ii. p. 605. Ed. Reitz. 
— well-couch'd fraud,—] 


97. 3 


Satan, in the beginning of the FouRTH Book of 
PARADISE Los r, having, while addressing his fine 
speech to the Sun, manifested by his furious ges- 


tures the violent passions that agitated him, is de- 
scribed as presently assuming a more tranquil ap- 
pearance, for fear of obser w ation or discovery. The 
description of this is consistent with the character of 
fraud and artifice, which this part of his speech 


here displays; and has some resemblance to it in 


the expressions. It is said that he 


Each perturbation smooth'd with out ward calm, 
Artificer of fraud; and was the first | 


That 


And Warton on 
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Ere in the head of nations he appear, 


Their king, their leader, and supreme on carth. 


1, when no other durst, sole undertook 


100 


The dismal expedition to ſind out 


And rum Adam; 
Successfully: 


and the exploit perform? d 


a calmer voyage now 


Will waft me; and the way, . prosperous once, 


Induces best to hope of like success. 


105 


He ended, and his words impression left 


Of much amazement to the infernal crew, 


That practis“d FALSEHOOD under saintly show, 
Deep malice to conceal, COUCn'D with revenge 
97. _—_ | 
Thus Virgil, A, Ne. vi. 5:70. 


— well woven Snares,} 


fraus inexa nent 


And Silius Italicus, iti. $345 


—— docilis fallendi, ct NECTERE TECTOS 
ARTE DO LOS j —— — 


100. I, when no other. durst, sole undertook 
The d1s mal expedition S.—1— 


The fear and unwillingness of the other fallen 


Angels to undertake this dismal expedition, is thus 


described in the PARADISE Lost; 


| All sat mute, 

| 3 the danger with deep thoughts; and each 
In others countenance read his own dismay 
Astomish'd : none, among the choice and prime 

Of those heaven-warring champions, could be found 

So HARDY AS TO PROFFER OR ACCEPT | 


ALONE THE DREADFUL VOYAGE: | 
| 41, 420. 
The Speech af Satan, which 1 15 supremely 


excellent. I cannot but figure to myself the poet, 


conscious of its sublime merit, referring in this 


place with secret satisfaction to the highly-finished 
conclusion of it. 


But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 
And this imperial sovereignty, adorn'd 


1 


Of this ill mansion: 


With splendor, arm'd with power, if aught propos'd, 


And judg'd of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger could deter | 
Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume | 
These royalties, ad not refuse to reign, 


Refusing to accept as great a share 


Of hazard as of honor, due alike 


To him who reigns, and so much to him dug 


Of hazard more as he above the rest 


| High-honor'd sits? Go therefore, mighty Powers, 


Terror of Heaven, though fallen; intend at home, 


While here shall be our home, what best may case 


The present misery, and render Hell 

More tolerable, if there be cure or charm 

To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 
intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful foe, while J abroad, 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction, seek 
Deliverance for us all: Tuts ENTERPRISE 


NONE SHALL PARTAKE WITH ME. 


ils 445+ 


10 Jo nn—— — a calmer voyage now 
Will waft me,] 


Thus, in PARADISE Lost, 11. 1041, where 


Satan begins to emerge out of chaos, it is said 


the remainder of the journey became $0 much 
easier, 


That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
WAFTS ON THE CALMER WAL — 


Distracted 


OS AP rr 
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Distracted and surpris'd with deep dismay 


At these sad tidings; but no time was then 


For long indulgence to their fears or grief: 


110 


Unanimous they all commit the care 


And management of this main enterprize 


To him, their great dictator, whose attempt 


At first against mankind so well had thriv'd 


In Adam's overthrow, and led their march 


I15 


From Hells deep vaulted den to dwell in light, 


Regents, and potentates, and kings, yea Gods, 5 
Of many a pleasant realm and province wide. 


So to the coast of Jordan he directs 


His cas y steps, girded With snaky wiles, 


116.—— Hell's dech 1 den— 


In the PaRAUISE Lost, there are some similar 


descriptions of Hell. It is termed 


— - the FIERY CONCAVE: 
And the Devils are described, 
Hovering on wing under THE COPE OP HELL, - 
| 1 L 45. 
And speaking of Satan, when he has raised him- 


il. 635, 


self from the burning lake, and moves on the dry 
land of the internal regions, it is said, 


the torrid clime 


$mote on him sore besides, VAULTED WITH FIRE, 


| 1. 297. 
117. Regents, and potentates, and hings, yea Gods, 


Of many a pleasant realm and province wide 1 


god-like shapes, and forms 
Excelling human, princely dignities, 

And powers chat erst in Heaven sat on thrones, 

PARADISE Lost, i. 358. 


119. — 10 the coast of Jordan] 


The wilderness, where our Saviour underwent 
tas forty days temptation, was on the same bank of 


EC eee 4᷑ 2 —ů aero 


ll Jordan whe the baptism of John was; 


£ 


120 


St. Luke 


witnessing it, that Jesus being now baptized, vrerg- 


ce Very ch Y ef , ee rom Jordan. 


Neæoton. 
120. " His easy Steps] 


In reference, (as Bp. Newton has observed 11 to 


the calmness or easiness of his present expedition, 
compared with the danger and difficulty of his 


former one to ruin mankind. 


Accordingly Satan 


in the conclusion of his speech had said, 


a calmer voyage now 


Shall walt me; | 
But ea. Y 5teps seem here also to include an intended 


contrast with a passage 1n the FIRST Book of the 


Paxapist Los r, where, speaking of Satan, it is 
said, 


His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 
Flewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with, to support UNEASY STEPS 
Over the burning marle. — 


291. 


120. — girded with ana dolles, 


Girded 
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Where he might likeliest find this new-declar* d, 


This man of men, attested Son of God, 


Temptation and all guile on him to try; 


So to subvert whom he suspected rais'd 


To end his reign on earth, so long enjoy d: 0 


tw 


IN 


But, contrary, unweeting he fulfil'd 

The purpos'd counscl, pre-ordain'd and fix 4. 
Of the most High; Who, in full frequence bright 
Of Angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 


Cirded ewith n thr alludes to the habits of 
$0rcerers and necromancers, who are represented in 


some prints as girded about the middle with the 


skins of snakes and serpents. 


But g:rded here seems used only in a metaphorical 
zense; as in Scripture the Christian, properly armed, 
is described having his %, RT about with truth, 
(Ephes. vi. 14.) „ Girded with snaky wwiles” 
equivalent to the “ dolis instrufus” of Virgil, 
A x. ii. 152.— Thus also, in the beginning of the 
THIRD Book of this poem, Satan is described, 


At length COLLECTING ALL HIS 6ERPENT W1ILES, 


128, —- 


in full frequence—] 

Thus, in the Paxapise LosrT, i. 794. ; 

„The great Scraphic Lords and Cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave Sat, | 


A thousand demi-gods on golden scats, 
FREQUENT AND FULL. | 


"And he has the same expression of full requence, 
in the SECOND Book of this poem, Ver. 130. 


| 2 


This: 3 is properly addressed to Gabriel, 
among the Angels, 


thus to Gabriel Smiling sþake. ] 


bassies and transactions relating to the Gospel. 


_ Gabriel was sent to inform Daniel of the famous 


prophecy of the seventy weeks; Gabriel notified 
the conception of John the Baptist tv his tather 


Newton. 


as he seems to have been Wi 
tle Angel particularly employed in the em 


| 
| 


Zacharias, and of e Saviour to his Virgin 


| Mother. The jewish Rabbis say that Michael was 


the minister of severity, but Gabriel of mercy : 
accordingly our poet makes Gabriel the guardian 
angel of Paradise, and employs Michael to expel 


our first parents out of Paradise: and for the same 
reason this speech is directed to Gabriel in par- 
ticular. | 


N cou. 


Tasso king of Gabriel, who is the Mes- 


senger of the Deity to Godfrey, in che opening of 


the Cerusalemme Liberata, says 


E tra Dio questi e I' anime migliori 
Interprete fedel, nuncio giocondo: 
Giu 1 decreti del ciel porta, cd al ciclo 


Riporta dè mortali i preghi, e ' zelo. 


*'Twixt Gon us souls of men that righteous been 
Ambassador is he for ever blest; 

The just commands of Heaven's eternal King, ; 
»Twixt 812705 and carth, he up and down doth being. 


F airfax, 


129, » OS 15 PE imiling $pake, | 
| Smiling | is here no casual expletive. It is a word 
of infinitely fine effect, and is particularly meant 


to contrast the description of Satan, in the pre- 


ceding part of the Book, where his « gloomy 


« consistory of infernal Peers, it is said, 
WIT LOOKS AGHAST AND 84D he thus bespake. 
The benewolent smile of the Deity is ſinely de- 

scribed by Virgil, EN. i. 254. 
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GABRIEL, this day by proof thou shalt behold, 1x 30 


Thou and all Angels conversant on earth 


Wich man or men's affairs, how I begin 


To verify that solemn message, late 


On which I sent thee to the Virgin pure 


In Galilee, that she should bear a S0N, - 135 


Great i in renown, and call'd the Son of God; 


Then told'st her, doubting how these chats could be 


To her a virgin, that on her should come 
The Holy Ghost, and the power of the Highest 
O'er Shadow her. This man, born and now up- grown, 440 


om $UBRIDENS hominum sator atque Deorum, 
Vorru, QUO ren TEMPESTATESQUE SEKENAT, 

| 10, ——— by prof] 

This is an allusion to the old trial by combat. 


The duct, or trial by combat, is defined by Fleta, 

08 ringularis pugna inter dus AD ' PROBANDAM | 
© VERITATEM LITI$, er my Vicit PROBASSE Ins 
c xelligitur,” | | | 


Thus in the opening of this poem; 


and brought'st him thence 


By rrooF the undoubted Son of 60d 


191. Thou and all Angels conversant on earth 
With man or men's affairs,—] 


This seems to be taken from the verses attributed 


800 Orpheus; ; 


Aye, 040% e Bporor 45 MUITYH TU 


| Nenuton, = 


13. Then told'st her —] | 

Milton sometimes, from a wish to compress, 
latinises, so as to obscure and confuse his language 
eonsiderably.— The sense, which he intends here, 


is plainly Thou told'st her &c.; so that zold'st is 


used here as equivalent to the Latin dixisi, with 


its pronominal nominative understood; but which 


our language positively requires to be expressed, 


unless where the verb is connected by a conjunc- 
tion with some other verb dependent on the same 


pronoun. He has adopted the same mode of writing 
in other places; particularly Ver 2221, of this Book, 


| Yet held it more humane, &c. | 
where the passage is perfectly confused for want of 
Gee also Ver. 8 fe this 


the pronoun [,——— 


Book. 


We may in this respect apply to our author ha | 


Cicero has said of the ancient orators ; „Grandes 
« erant verbis, crebri sententiis, COMPRESSIONE 
Cc RERUM BREVES, ET OB EAM IPSAM CAUSAM 


«c INTERDUM SUBQBSCURI,” 


BruTUs, 29. 
Ed. Proust. 8 | 


| 135. Then told"s1 her, doubting how these things could be 
Jo her a virgin, that on her Should come 
The Holy Ghost, and the power of the Highest 
 Ofershadow her.]! 


Then raid Mary unto the Angel, hw 3 this . 


be, teeing 1 know not a man Aud the Angel 
answered aud said unto her, The Holy Ghost all 


come upon thee, and the power of the Highest h 
overshadanw thee, Luke „1. $46 356. 


| To 
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To show him worthy of his birth divine 


And high prediction, henceforth I expose 


To Satan; let him tempt, and now assay 


His utmost subtlety, because he boasts 


And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng 145 


Of his apostasy: he might have learnt 


1 Less overweening, since he fail'd 1 in Job, 


Whose constant perseverance overcame 


Whate er his cruel malice could invent. 


He now shall know I can produce a man, 0 50 


Of female seed, far abler to resist 


All his solicitations, and at length . 
All his vast force, and drive him back to Hell; 
Winning, by conquest, what the ſirst man lost, 


By fallacy surpris'd. But first I mean. „ 


Or 
TH 


To exercise him in the wilderness ; 3 
There he Shall first lay down the rudiments. 
Of his great warfare, ere I send him forth 
| To conquer Sin and Death, the two grand — 


| 144. —— _ — b:canse he 164500 | 


And vaunts of his great e to the Og: 


Of his apostasy tm] 


This alludes, says Mr, 1 0 to what Satan 


aid to his companions, Ver. 100, 


1, when no other durst, sole 8 &c. 


45. — — 
Of his apostasy ae 


Thus, PARA DISs2 Loser, ix. 142.3 


— the throng 


— — oe” thinner left THE TRRONG - 


os: His A DO R ER 


146. Of his apostasy — | 

i. e. of his apostates. In the wa rTu PS 
of the PARADISE Los r, there is the same figure ©: 
speech, where the Angel describes Abraham pas -/ 
over the | Eophrates, followed by 


a cumbrous train 
Of flocks and herds, and numerous SERVITY 12 


| | WINE 
5 
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By humiliation and strong sufferance: 160 
His weakness shall o ercome Satanic strength, 

And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh, 

That all the Angels and ethereal Powers, 

They now, and men hereafter, may discern, 

From what consummate virtue I have chose 165 


157, 33 = | . = 4 1 
of his great warfarey—] | 


Primitiæ juvenis miscræ, BELLIQUE propinqui 


DURA KUDIMENTA 
| . EN. xi. 156. 
Quod si MILITIA jam 10 puer inelyte, PRIMAL 
CLARA RUDIMENTA, et castrorum dulce vocaret 
Auspicium | 


159. = Sin and Death, the two: grand foes,] 8 


Among the various events described in the 
TENTH Book of the PARADISE Loser, as conse- | 


quent to the Fall of Man, a material one is the 
entrance of Sin and Dear into this world; the 
circumstances of which are finely painted. 


160. By humiliation—] 


The Almighty, in the THIRD Book of the 


PaRAp1sE Lost, says to his Son, 


Therefore thy HUMILIATION $hall exalt 
Wich thee thy manhood also to his throne. 


161. His weakness 5hall oercome Satanic Strength, ] 

Thus in the fr? Epistle to the Corinthians, C. i. 
V. 27. And God hath chosen the weak things of the 
avorld to confound the things which are mighty, 

But the proper reference here is more probably 
to the second verse of the eighth Psalm. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ardained 


strength, because of thine enemies; and that thuu 


mightest Still the enemy and the avenger, This 


Psalm is considered by commentators as a anc; 
eri:x40; ; Bp. Patrick supposes it to have been || 


composed by David alter his victory over Goliah, 


Stat. 5 Sy Ev. ii. 3. 20 3 


takings for mankind, saith, 


« which,” he adds, © was a lively emblem of 
« Christ's conquest over our great enemy,” This 


latter is clearly the prophetic sense of the verse 


just cited; which is accordingly referred to as such 
by our Lord himself, Mat. xxi. 16. | 


We may compare PARADISE Los, x11. 567. 


162. And all the world. — 


1 have OVERCOME THE WORLD. John, xvi. 33. | 


| 163. That all the he els and ethereal Powers, 
They now, and men hereafter, may discern, 
From what consummate virtue I have choze | 
This perfett man, by merit call'd my Son, 
To earn salvation for the 50ns of nen.] 


Not a word is said here of the Son of God, but 
what a Socinian would allow. His divine nature 


is artfully concealed under a partial and ambiguous 


representation; and the Angels are first to learn the 
mystery of the incarnation from that important 
conflict, which is the subject of this poem. They 

are seemingly invited to behold the triumphs of the 
man Christ Jesus over the enemy of mankind; and 
these surprise them with the glorious discoy ery of 


| the Gods 


| inshrin'd 
In fleshly tabernacle and human form. 


The Father, speaking to his eternal Word, 
PaRabist LosT, iii. 308, on his generous under- 


— and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright Son of God. 


Calton, 


Thus 
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This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 


To earn salvation for the sons of men. 


So spake the eternal Father, and all Heaven 


Admiring stood a space, then into hymns 


Burst forth, and in celestial measures mov'd, 


Circling the throne and singing, while the hand 


Sung with the voice, and this the argument. 


168. 80 be the eternal Father, and all Heaven 
Admiring Stood a space,— 


We cannot but take notice of the great art of 
the poet in setting forth the dignity and importance 


of his subject. He represents all beings as in- 
terested one way or other in the event. A council 
of Devils is summoned; an assembly of Angels is 
held, . 


but still resolves to make trial of this Son of God; 
the Father declares his purpose of proving and 
illustrating his Son. 
tracted and surprized with deep dismay; all Heaven 
stands a while in admiration. 


singing with joy and the assured hopes of success. 
And their attention is thus engaged, the better to 
engage che attention of the reader. 


269. — 4 —— N —— then into hymns. 
Burst forth, and in celestial measures mov'd, 
| Circling the throne and Singing] 


Milton, we may suppose, had here in his mind 


the ancient chorus. In his original plan of the 
Parapise Lost, under a dramatic form, he pro- 


| posed to introduce a chorus of Angels. The drama 


seems to have been his favorite species of poetry, | 
and that which particularly caught and occupied his | 


imagination: $0 at least we may judge from the 
numerous plans of tragedies which he left behind 
him. Indeed he has frequent allusions to dramatic 


compositions in all his works. In the second Book || _ 


of his Keaton of Church-Government against Pre- 
lacy, he terms the Song of Solomon © a divine Pas- 


Satan is the speaker in the one; the Al- 
mighty in the other, Satan expresses his diffidence, 


The fiends are silent 
through fear and grief; the Angels burst forth into 


0 


F 


The infernal crew are dis- 


Newton. 


« toral drama, consisting of two perten and a 


« double chorus and he speaks of the Apocalypse 
of St. John, as © the majestic image of a high and 


« $tately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling 
« her solemn scenes and acts with a Sevenfold 
A 40 chorus o balleluiahs and pins e | 


171. . Circling the throne ad Singing, —1 


"Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, | 
ANGELs, for ye behold him, and witu $0NGs 
AND CHORAL SYMPHONIES, ay. without night, 
\ CineLy ms THRONE rejoicing | 


PAxADisE Losr, \ v. 160. 


That day, as other solemn days, they spent 


IN SONG AND DANCE ABOUT THE SACRED WILL 


Ia Ip. v. 618, 
Then shall thy saints unmix'd, and from the impure 
Far separate, CIRCLING THY HOLY MOUNT, 
UnrElGNED HALLELULANS TO THEE SING, 
| Hymns of high praise, and 1 among the chief. 
| IBiD. iv. 745. 


171. Circling the tiene and ging ing, while the land 
Sung with the voice.— 


If we would see how wonderfully Milton could 5 
dilate, or compress, the same thought, we may 
compare, with this short but masterly passage, the 


following exquisite lines of his Pax A DISsE Losr. 


Then crown'd again their golden harps they took, 
HFHarps ever tured, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Mclodious part, such concord is in Heaven. 


171, — wile 


170 


111. 365, 


7 
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Vicronr and triumph to the Son of God, 


Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 


But to vanquish by wisdom hellich wile! 175 


171. — — white the hand 
Sung with the voꝛce,.— | | 


We have nearly the same phrase in Tibullus, ill, 


iv. 1 5 


Sed postquam fuerant DIGITI CUM VOCE LOCUTI, 
Edidit hæc dulci tristia verba modo, 


The word hard is used again in this poem, B. iv, 


V. 2 $4: to distinguish instrumental harmony from 


vocal ; 


There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
| By voice ok HAND. 


Also in the ARCADE, V. EN 


If my inferior HAND OR Voice could bis 
Inimitable sounds. 


Q alton, 


To the passage above cited by Mr. Calton, from | 
Tibullus, may be added one from Lucretius ; 


Chordarumque sonos fieri, dulcesque querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit 9101718 $ pulcata CANKENTUM?! 
iv. 588, 


Cano cignifies not only 70 ring, but also 79 per- 


| form on any instrument. Thus Asconius Pædianus, 

IN VERREM; © Cum CANUNT Citharistz, utriusque 
4 manus funguntur officio: dextra plectro utitur, 
et hoc est FoRIS CANERE; sinistra digitis 


« chordas carpit, et hoc est INTUS CANERE,” 


174. Now entering his great duel 1 


If it be not a contradiction, it is at ka in- 


accurate in Milton, to mare: an Angel say in one 


place 


1 not of their fight 


As of dual 


PanaDies Loan 3 X11, 386. 


and afterwards. to ks PS Angels express it here 
in the metaphor of a duel, Newton. 


There 1s, I think, a meanness in the customary 


sense of the word duel, that makes it unworthy of | 
these speakers, and of this occasion. The Italian 


_— 


duello, if I am not mistaken, bears a stronger 
sense, and this suppose Milton had in view. 
\ Thyer, 
Milton mi icht rather be supposed to look to the 
Latin; where daellum is equivalent to bellum. 
| Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem | 


Grecia Barbariz lento collisa DUEL LO, -—— 
Hor. 1 Epi. 1, 6. 


— vacuum DUELLIS 


Janum Quirini clausit, 


IsID, 4. Ode xiv. 18. 


Que domi DUELLIQUE fecisti, 
Plaut. As NAR. Act III. Sc. ii. 13* 


But duel here is used by our author in its most 
common acceptation of inge combat; and now 


entering his great duel means © now entering the lists 


« to prove, in personal combat with his avowed 
« antagonist and appellant, the reality of his own ; 
« divinity.” See note on Ver. 130, of this Book. 

In the opening of this poem we may notice allu- 
Sions to the del or trial by combat; 


— the tempter rot 'p, 
In all his 1 DEFEATED and REPULS D 


And in the Invocation, 


Thou Spirit, who ledst this glorious eremite 

Into the desert, 11s VICTORIOUS FIELD, 

Against the spiritual rox, and brought'st hun thence 
By yRoOOF th' undoubted Son of God — 


Indeed the Pa RADISE REGAINED absolutely ex- 
hibits the temptation of our blessed Saviour in the 
light of a duel, or personal contest, between him and 
the Arch- enemy of mankind; in which our Lord, 


by his divine patience, fortitude, and resignation 


to the will of his heavenly Father, vanquishes the 
wiles of the Devil. He thereby attests his own 
superiority over his antagonist, and his ability to 


restore the lost happiness of mankind, by regaining 


Paradise for them, and by rescuing and redeeming 
them from that power, which had led them cap- 
tive. 


175. But to rang. 


Milton 
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The Father knows the Son; therefore secure 


Ventures his ſilial virtue, though untry'd, 


Against whatc'er may tempt, whate'er seduce, 


Allure, or terrify, or undermine. 


Be frustrate, all ye stratagems of Hell, 


13a 


And, devilish machinations, come to naught! 


80 they in Hcaven their odes and vigils tun'd : 


Mean while the Son of God, who yet some INT 


Lod; g'd in Bethabara, where John baptiz d, 


Musing and much revolving in his breast, 


185 


How best the mighty work he might begin 


Milton lays the accent on the last syllable in wan- 


gutih, as elsewhere in tr1amph; and in many places 


he imitates the Latin and Greek prosody, and 


makes a vowel long before two consonants. 
Fortin, 


by 1 


175. | my 


This is wisdom in its frequent rip sense 


of true piety. 


182. So they in Hh: aven their odes and vigits tun'd; 
Mean while the Son of God, — } | 
How nearly does the poet here adhere to the 
same way of speaking which he had used in 
 Parapisr Lost on the same occasion, iii. 416. 
Inus ThHty IN HraAven, above the starry sphere, 
Their happy hours in joy and #YMNING spent. 


MZANWUILE upon the firm opacuus globe 


Ol this round world, &ç.— 


182, — — wigs tun'd:] 


This is a very uncommon expression, and not 
easy to be understood, unless we suppose, that by 


wigils, the poet means those songs which they sung 
while they kept their watches, 
is their manner of keeping their wakes in Heaven. 


And I see no reason why their eyening service may ||. 


qt 


Ter. 


Singing of hymns 


: 


| fixing. 


; MANS. 


„ HECANTABATUR,” 


not be called vigits, as ; their morning service Is called 


Newton, | 


- The evening service in the 1 Catholic 


churches is called wespers. There was formerly 


a nocturnal service called vigile, or nocturus, which _ 
was chanted and accompanied with music. 


Ducange explains wvigilie © ipsum officium noc- 


, turnum QUOD IN VIGILIS NOCTURNIS OLIM, 


— The old writers often 


speak of the vigiliarum cantica. 


183. — — who yet Some days 
Lodg'd i in Bethabara, where John baptiz'd,] 


The poet, I presume, said this upon the autho- 


= 5 rity of the first chapter of St. John's gospel, where 
certain particulars, which happened several days 


together, are related concerning the Son of God, 


and it is said, Ver. 28. These things were done in 


Bethabara beyond Fordan, where John was bap- 
Newwton, 


185, — — much revolving in his breast, | 


MuLTA MOVENS ANIMO——— 
| Virg. An, x. 890. | 


At pius Encas per note FLURIMA YOLVENS, 


Ax. i. 30g · 


Of 
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Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 


Publish his God-like office now mature, 


One day forth walk'd alone, the Spirit leading 


And his deep thoughts, the better to converse 190 
With solitude, till, far from track of men, 


Thought following thought, and step by step led on, 


He enter'd now the bordering desert wild, 


189. One day walk'd forth alone, the Spirit leading 
And his deep thoughts] | 


In what a fine light does Milton here place that 


text of Scripture, where it is said that Fesus aba 


led up of the Spirit into the wilderness He adheres 
strictly to the inspired historian, and at the same 
time gives it a turn which is extremely poetical. 


T hyer. 


190. | 
With Solitude, —] 


— the better to converie 


. wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retir'd solitude. 


193. He enter'd now the bordering desert wild, 
And, with dark Shades and rocks environ'd round,] 


The wilderness, in which John preached the gospel, 


and where Jerusalem, aud all Judea, and all the 


region round about Jordan went out to him and were || 
baptized in Jordan, we are expressly told by St. 
Matthew, iii. 1. was the wilderness of Fudea ; 
which extended from the river Jordan all along 
the western side of the Asphaltic Lake, or Dead || 
Sea. The different parts of this wilderness had 

different names, from the neighbouring cities or 
mountains; thus 1 Sam. xxiii. 14. it is called 
the wildeeness of Ziph, and, xxiv. 1. the wilder- 
ness of Engaddi, The word d in scriptute, | 


which in our version 1s rendered wilderness or 


desert, does not mean a country absolutely barren 


or uninhahited, but only uncultivated. Indeed in 


the 15th chapter of Tochua, where the cities of 


—é—— OLE — — en 


' Conus. 975. | 


Judah are enumerated, we read of six cities iu he 
ewvilderness, Of t ese Engaddi stood nearest to the 
river Jordan, and the northern end of the Dead Sea. 


The desert, where Milton, following what could be 


collected from scripture, now places our Lord, we 
may suppose then to be that part of the wilderness 
of Judea, in the neighbourhood of Engaddi.— 
| The wildernesses, or uncultivated parts of Judea, 
| appear chiefly to have been forests and woods, /cca 
saltuosa et voa. (See Reland's Palestina, L. 1. 


[C. 56. de locit incultis et luis Palestine.) About 


Engaddi also there were many mountains and rocks. 


; | David is deseribed (1 Sam. xxiii. 29.) dwelling 


in strong holds at Engaddi; and of Saul, when in 
pursuit of him, (xxiv. 2.) it is said that he aver! 
to ee David and his men upon the racks of the wild 
goats. | | 155 
The © bordering desert“ then is the rocky un- 


| cultivated forest country nearest to that part of 


Jordan where John had been baptizing, and our | 
blessed Lord 1s accordingly, with the greatest ac- 
- curacy of description, there represented, as en- 
tering | EL 

| EY NG Ye the bordering desert wild, 
© And with dark shades and rocks environ'd round, | 
It should be observed, that D'Anville, in the 
man of Palestine in his Geographie Ancienne, 
has laid down Bethabara wrong. He places it 
towards the northern end of that part of Jordan, 


| . from the lake of Genezaret into the 
Dead Sea; and on the eastern hank of the river; 


almost opposite Enon. But it is nearly certain, 
| that it really stood, as Bp. Pearce svppoxes, (sec His 
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And, with dark shades and rocks environ'd round, 


His holy meditations thus pursu'd. 


195 


O what a multitude of thoughts at once 


A d in me swarm, while J consider 


What from within I feel myselt, and hear 


What from without comes often to my ears, 


III sorting with my present state compar'd ! 200 


When I was yet a child, no childish play 


To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 


note o John, i. 28.) at the southern end of the 
river Jordan, on the western bank ; and within a 


little distance of the wilderness, being only a very 
few miles from the Dead Sea. An opportunity of 


considering this more fully will occur, towards the 
9 of the second book of this Poem. 5 


201. When [ was yet a child, no childish play | 
To ee Was pleanng ; —1 | | 


How finely and consistently does Milton here: 


imagine the youthful meditations of our Saviour! 
How different from, and superior to, that superstitious 


| trumpery, which one meets with in the Evangelium 
Infantiz, and other such apocryphal traſh Vid. 0 


Fabricii Cod. 7 N. Teſt. 


elegantly of young Jupiter, Hymn. in Jov. 56. 
Ot Yaretaras „ Taxiver dt Toi nn nel. 
ANN £74 π¾π⏑ẽjwa S- C en wave rt. 
| Swift was thy growth, ad early was thy bloom, 


But earlier wüdom crown'd thy infant days. 


Jortin. 


Henry Stephens s translation of the latter verse 


is very much to our purpose, 


Verum ztate puer, digna es meditatus adulta: 


or rather his more paraphrastical translation, 


| T her. = 


He Seems to allude to Callimachis; who says 


I Bana pes Cv; 


Verum æ'ate puer, puerili haud more 5olebas 
Ludere; sed jam tum tibi seria cuncta placebant, 
Digna ætate animus jam tum volvcbat adulta. 


And Pindar in like manner praises Demophilus, 


Pyth. Od. iv. 501. K yap w wars ., a 9. 
Our author might allude to these 
passages, but he certa'nly did allude to the words of 
the Apostle, 1 Cor. xiii, 11. only inverting the 


I thought, Il hen 1 Was a child, I spake as a child, : 


GT, N, cd. 


He seems rota; in this description, to have 


| elevated the character of the Divize Person above 
that of the j75pired one, of our blessed Lord above 
that of his Apostle, whose account of his own 6w6 


infantine disposition he certainly had here in his 
mind. N Es 
The following passage, from Plutarch's life of 
Cato, is perhaps more apposite than either of the 
above from Callimachus and Pindar. ; 
At It KT, hug u TAs, T1 Tt Pur 5 TW 
TPoTCWNW, *% Taig epi Tt; Taidas arp Bars nh; 
UTOx4viiy aTpemior, e anal, BHM,’ iy MACW, 
Plutarch. Vit. Caton. 
« Tt is related of Cato, that, from his childhood, 
« by his countenance, his manner of speaking, 
« and even his boyish amusements, he displayed a 
« disposition uniformly steady, firm, and reso- 
« Jute,” 
0 Serious 


5 and thus Spencer, 
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Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 


What might be public good ; myself I thought 


Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 205 


All righteous things : therefore, above my years, 


The law of God I read, and found it sweet, 


Made it my whole delight, and in it grew 


To such perfection, that, ere yet my age 


20•ä A ——— I thought 
Horn to that end, born to promote all truth, | 
Alluding to our Saviour's words, John xviii. 37. 
To this end WAS 1 BORN, and for this caute came I 


into the aworld, that I chould RAR WIT TSS UNTO 
THE TRUTH, | Newton, 


1 therefore, alone my gears, | 
The law of God 1 read, Gc. — | 


This has a resemblance of Virgil 8 


Avr Ax Nos animumque gerens curamque virilem. 
| EN. ix. 311. 


Ne in ber speech, ne in her haviour 
Was lightness scen, or looser vanity, | 
But gracious womanhood, and GRAVITY 
ABOVE THE REASON OF HER YOUTHLY YEARS. 
FarkY QUEEN, B. ii. C. ii. 15. 


207. The law of God 1 read, and found it 5weet, | 
Made it my whole delig ht 15 | 


© Tow SWEET ARE THY WORDS 27 my taste! 
10 yea, saveeter than honey to my mouth 
Psalm cx'x. 103. 


„ And is DELIGHT is 5 THE LAW OF THE 


„ LotD; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
9 night.“ | | Psalm 1. 3 


208. ü 2 — and in i: grew 
To such perfeftion—] 


In the second Chapter of St. Luke, after the 


return of Jesus to Nazareth from Jerusalem, where 


he had been found 1n the Temple, 


Among the gravest Rabbis disputant, 
On points and questions fitting Moſey' chair, 


it is said of him that he increaued i i wed ang 
Stature. 


209, = — cr ye my age 
Had measur'd twice giæ years ] | 
The following verses of Statius bear a resem- 
blance not only to this immediate passage, but | 
also to some of the preceding lines. 


— OcrToNos is jam tibi ctxCu1T ANNOS 
ViTA; sed ANGUSTIS ANIMUS ROBUSTIOR ANNIS, 


Succumbitque oneri, et MENTEM SUA non capit & As. 
| 5 SYLV, ii. 12% 


209, — that ere 5 my age 
| Had measur'd twice Six years, at our great feast 
1 went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propose 
What might improve my knowledge or their own ;] 


Though Milton, in one of his early poems, has 


paid a tribute of respect to the © 7rump of Cre- 


c mona,” it is but seldom that we can trace him 


to any part of the CuxISsTIAD. There is however 


some resemblance here to the description, in that 
poem, of Jesus at this early age, when at Jerusalem, 


at the Feast of the Passover, going into the Temple, 


and sitting in the midet of the doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions, Joseph, who is 
made by Vida to narrate the early part of our 
Saviour's life, describes himself and Mary, after 


having missed Jesus on their road, returning to 


Jerusalem, and finding him in the temple, as he is 
here described. | | 

Ecce sacerdotum in medio conspeximus illum, 

(Prima rudimenta, et virtutis signa futurz,) 

Alta recensentem vatum monumenta, patrumque 


Primores ultro scitantem obscura, docentemque. *w 
Sa um 


coor: PARADISE REGAINED 


Had measur'd twice six years, at our great feast 


I went into the temple, there to hear 


The teachers of our law, and to propose 


What might improve my knowledge or their own : 


And was admir'd by all: yet this not all 
To which my spirit aspir'd ; victorious decds 
Flam'd in my heart, heroic acts, one while 

'To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 
Then to subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 


Till truth were freed, and equity restor'd : 


Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first | 


By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 


2] 
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1 
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2 


de 
SE 
C2 


Illum omnes admirari haud vulgata canentem 


Supra aciem, captumque hominis, mentemque vigentem, | 


Humana non vi edoctum, non arte magistra, 
Maturumque animi nimium puerilibus annis. 


unt! N lil, 947. 


| 214: And was admired by all—] 


And all that heard him Were astoniched at his | | 


underitanding and angabe. Luke ii. 47. 
Meaoton. 
218. Then to subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, | 


Milton here carries his republican principles to 


ths greatest height, in supposing the overthrow of 


all monarchy to have been one of the objects of our 
Lord's early contemplations, _ 

He sings in nearly the same strain in his Samsor 
Agonistes ; where Mr, Warton (Note ou SoNNET 
xv1.) considers him as intending a panegyric to 
the memory of Cromwell and his deliverance. 


O! how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of 1usT men long orrRESs“b, 


And celestial vigour arm'd ,— 


: When God into the bands of their De: IVERE® 
Puts 1NVv1iNC1BLE might | : 
To quell the mighty ol the earth, the orrRESSOR, 


The brute and boisterous force of VIOLENT men 


Hardy and industrious to support 
TyRANNIC POWER, but Taging to pursue 
The RIGHTEOUS and all such as honor TRUTH; 


He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, | > 
With PLAIN HEROIC MAGNITUDE or MIND 


1268. 


221. Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first Sc. 
The true spirit of toleration breathes in these 
lines, and the sentiment is very fitly put into the 
mouth of him, who came not to destroy men's lives, 


but to save them. Neavton, 


222. By winning words to conquer willing hearts, | 


Virgil GeoRG. iv. $61. 


victorque volentos 
Per populos dat jura 


FE 2 | vhick 
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And make persuasion do the work of fear; 


At least to try, and teach the erring soul, 


Not wilfully misdoing, but unware 1 5 225 
Misled; the stubborn only to subdue. | 
These growing thoughts my mother soon perceiving, 
By words at times cast forth, inly rejoic'd, 
And said to me apart, © High are thy thoughts, 
O Son, but nourish them, and let them soar 230 


10 what heighth sacred virtue and true worth 


Can raise them, though above example high; 


By matchless deeds express thy matchless Sire, 


Tor know, thou art no son of mortal man; . 
Though n men esteem thee low of parentage, „„ 


which expression of Virgil seems to be taken 


from Xenophon, Oeconomic. xxi. 12. 'Ov yap man 


A Oo ONev Tels To ary alloy avbpurrivey EX, GANG Helo, 
To ih Nh αff- p. | Fortin, 


226. the 5tubborn only to Subdue. 5 
This is Virgil 8 


— debellare zuperbo. 


XEN. vi. 854. 


227. — — my mother goon perceiving 


. . ——ů—ů— 9 
Virgil, Ex. i. 502, ; 

Latone TACITUM Pome gaudia pectus. : 

| Fortin. 


The ds should recollect, that the occasion 
of the above verse, which is finely descriptive of 
maternal delight, was the distinguishing personal 
grace and divine appearance of Diana on the 


banks of Eurotas, surrounded "5 her nymphs ; 


zmong whom 


illa pharetram 
Fert gradiensque Deas supereminet omnes. 


— — — 


Sis; e — — true ie worth 


« Foxes, and Simon, and Judas F- 


Nec VERA virus, cum semel excidit, 
e deterioribus — 


Hor, 1 3. Ode 8. 


233. By matchless deeds 8 thy matchless Sire, ] 
Milton, in one place of his PARADISE Losr, 


uses the verb zo express, in the same sense as he has 


done here. It is one of the Speeches of the Deity 


to Adam after his creation, 
Tbus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleas'd, | 
And find thee knowing, not in beasts alone, 
Which thou hast rightly nam'd, but of thyself, 
ExPRESSING well the spirit within thee free, 


My image, not 9 to the brute, 
viii. 974. 


Matchless Sire may mk us of a line in the 
same poem, of which this line has also a consider- 


able resemblance, both in the rm and in the 


repetition, | 
Warring 1 in Heaven against Heaven's ene KING. 


41. 
295 · Though men esteem thee low of parentage,] 


« I. not this the carpenter's on? Is not his 
« mother called Mary ? and his brethren James, and 


« And 


—— —⏑— —ä — —— ge. 
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Thy father is the eternal King who rules 


All Heaven and earth, Angels and sons of men; 


A messenger from God foretold thy birth 


Conceiv'd | in me a virgin; 


he foretold, 


Thou should'st be great, and sit on David” 8 throne, 240 


And of thy kingdom there should be no end. 

At thy nativity, a glorious quire 

Of Angels, in the fields of Bethlehem, sung 

To shepherds, watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Messiah now was bor * 245 


W here they might SCC him, and to thee they came, 


Directed to the manger where thou lay st, 


For 1 in the 1 inn Was left no better room: : 


A star, not seen before, in Heaven appearing 


Guided the wise men thither from the cast, 250 


To honor thee with i incense, myrrh, and gold; 


By Whose bright course led on they found the place, 


« Jud his vidters, are they not all 8 us ? 


« Whence then hath this man all these things?“ 
00 And they ere offended in hin. 2 | | 
Mat, xiii. 55, 56, 57. and Mark vi. z. 


—— — he forctold 
Thou shouldst be great, and git on David's throne, 
And of thy kingdom there should be no end.) 


239+ 


Ile 5hall be great, and 5hall be called the Sou | 
% of the Highest: and THE Lok D Gop SHALL GIVE 


„ UNTO THE THRONE OF HIS FATHER DAvID:“ 
And he «hall reign over the hause of Jacob for 
ever; and of HIS KINGDOM THERE SHALL BE NO 


% END. | Luke i. 32, 33: 


242 Alt thy nativity, a glorious quire 


07 Angels, in the feelds of Bethlehem, gung | 
To Shepherds, watching at their folds by night, &c.] 
His place of birth a solemn Angel tells | 
To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night; 


They gladly thither haste, and BY A QUIRE. 


Or $QUADRON'D ANGELS HEAR HIS CAROL SUNG, 
PARADISE LOST, Xii. 364. 


249. A Star, not teen before, in Heaven appearing 


Guided the wise men thither from the east, | 
To honour thee with incense, myrrh, and gold, 


yet at his birth A Sr AR, 
UNSEEN BEFORE IN HEAVEN, proclaims him come, 
And cuiDEs THE EASTERN SAGES, Who inquire 


His Place, to offer 1NCENSE, MVERR, AND GOLD—. 
f xii. 360. 
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Affirming it thy star, new-graven in Heaven, 
By which they knew the king of Israel born. 


Just Simeon and prophetic Anna, warn'd 


255 


By vision, found thee in the temple, and spake, 
Before the altar and the vested priest, 

Like things of thee to all that present stood. ” 
This having heard, Strait I again revolv'd 


The law and prophets, searching what was writ 


260 


Concerning the Messiah, to our scribes 


Known partly, and soon found, of whom they spake 
I am; this chiefly, that my way must lie 
Through many a hard assay, even to the death, 


255. Juit Simeon 3 8 

It may not be improper to remark how strictly 
our author adheres to the Seripture history, not 
only in the particulars which he relates, but also in 
the very epithets which he affixes to the persons; 
as here Just Simeon, because it is said, Luke 11. 2 5. 
and the same man was just: and prophetic Anna, 
because it is said, Luke ii. 36. and there WAS one 
Anna a prophetess, The like accuracy may be ob- 


served in all the rest of this ore, 
Newton, 


261.— to our 5cribes 
Anon partly] _ 


| When the Magi arrived at Jerusalem enquiring | 


where they might find the Messiah, whom they 
were come to worship, Herod called upon the Chief 


Priests and Scribes for information where Christ 


should be born. They truly answered him, from 
the Prophet Micah, in Bethlehem of Fudea. Mat. 
ii. 4, 5. Thus did these learned Jews, these of- 


ficial expounders of their sacred writings, partly 
know, or 50 far clearly understand, the prophecies | 


concerning the Messiah. 


| ; Tryph. p. 266. Ed. Col. 


and goon June of whom my ale 


262. 
1 


be Jews thought that the Messiah, when he 


came, would be without all power and distinction, 
and wmknown even to himself, till Elias had anointed 


and declared him. XIV de £6 x yeyenlas, XA 7. 


ru, aywsO trig tas D UTI, Ww EQUTOY ETIFRT Hy 0e 


* Jura Ty, e Ng @v AJwy HN Xfioy auToHy, 
Just. Mart. Dial. cum 
Calton. 


x Paveroy WHO MOUNT. 


264. Through many a hard assay, even to the death,] 
Thus in the Comvs, 972. 


And sent them here, THROUGH HARD ASSAYS, 


| And Spenser, Farry Quzex, B. vi. C. vi. St. 3. 


And pass'd THROUGH MANY PERILOUS ASSAYS , 


| Unto the death is an expression used in our trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. St. Paul, speak ing of 
his mode of life and conduct previous to his con- 
version, says, I periecuted this way unto the death, 


Acts, xxii. 4. Sce also * V. 18. Revel. 


xii. 11. 


Ere 


BOOK TI. 


Ere I the promis'd kingdom can attain, 
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205 


Or work redemption for mankind, whose sins' 


Full weight must be transferr'd upon my head. 


Yet, neither thus dishearten' d or dismay'd, 


The time prefix' d I waited ; when behold 


The Baptist, (of whose birth I oft had heard, 


Not knew by sight,) now come, who was to come 


Before Messiah, and his way prepare! 


I, as all others, to his baptism came, 


Which I believ'd Was from above; but he 


Strait knew me, and with loudest voice proclaim” d 
Me him, (for it was Shown him 80 from Hcaven, ) 


Me him, whose harbinger he was; 


and fir st 


Refus'd on me his baptism to confer, 


As much his greater, and was hardly won : 


206. — „ whose ins? 
Full 3 must be transſerr'd upon my head—] 
Isaiah, liii. 6. The Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. 


| Nenawton, 


271. Not knew by . 


Though Jesus and John the Baptist were related, . 
yet they were brought up in different countries, and 


had no manner of intimacy or acquaintance with 
each other. John the Baptist says expressly, 
John 1. 31, 33, And I knew him not. 
not so much as know him by sight, till our Saviour 


came to his baptism ; and afterwards it doth not 


appear that they ever conversd together. 
Newton, | 


276. Me him, ther i it was Fe ham 50 from Heaven, ) 
Ae him, whose harbinger he was—) 


Milton has given repetitions of this kind, with 
much effect, 1 in his TARADINE Lore 


——ͤ— ors 


He did 


| Behold x then; E for him, life for life 

I offer; on ME let thine anger fall! 3 

| 1. 236, 

chat all | 

The sentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 

On ag, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 

Ms, ws only, just object of his ire. | 

ho 55 938» 


279. As much his greater] 


Here Milton uses the word greater | in the same 


manner as he had done before, PARADISE Los Ty - 


V. 172. 


Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him THY GREATER, 


And this, I think, is a proof that the present read- 
|| ing there is right, and that both Dr. Bentley's 


emendation and mine ought absolutely to be re- 
jected. Thyer. 


Dr. ane had red to read 


275 


Acknowledge 


— — 2 —— — WOW Pay — —„—ꝝ 
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But, as I rose out of the laving stream, 


BOOK 1. 


280 


Heaven opened her eternal doors, from whence 


'The Spirit descended on me like a dove ; 


And last, the sum of all, my Father's voice, 


Audibly heard from Heaven, pronounc'd me his, 


Me his beloved Son, in whom alone 


285 


He was well pleas'd ; by which 1 knew the time 


Now full, that I no more should live obscure, 


But openly begin, as best becomes, 


"The authority which I deriv'd from Heaven. 


And now by some strong motion 1 am led 


| Into this wilderness, to what intent 


I learn not yet; perhaps I need not know, 


F or what concerns my knowledge God reveals. 


Acknowledge 111 Cn EATOR =— | 
And Mr. 'Thyer 


Acknowledge Thy Creator 


280. 


— on of the laving 3 


Alluding to the phrase /aver of regeneration 80 | 
It may be observed 
in general of this soliloquy of our Saviour, that it 


frequently applied to baptism, 


is not only excellently well adapted to the present 
condition of the divine speaker, but also very 
artfully introduced by the poet, to give us a history 


of his hero from his birth to the very scene with 


Which the poem is opened. Thyer. 


281. ——— eternal door 


So in Psal. xxiv. 7. 9. everlasting doors. And, | 


PARADISE LosT, vii. 205. 


Heaven open'd wide 
Her EVER-DURING gates. 


F nm 
Me his beloved Son— 
Me, me, adsum qui fect, in me convertite ferrum, | 
O Rutuli ! 


: Vim. En. ix. 247. 


n 


Gal. iv. 4. 


libuit, humanitati assumtæ insinuavit: 


the time 


Es 
Now fall 


Alluding to the Scripture FINES the 1 . 


time, When the ful ness of time was came, &c. 
| Newton, 


293. For what concerns my knowledge God reveals, ] 


This whole Soliloquy i is formed upon an opinion, | 
which hath authorities enough to give it credit, 
_ that Christ avas not, by virtue of the personal union 
of the tas natures, and from the first moment of that | 


unions possessed of all the knowledge of the AOTOF, 
as far as the capacity of a human mind would admit. 


[See Le Blanc's Elucidatio Status Controversiarum, 


&c, Cap. 3.] In his early years he increased in 
wwisdom, and in stature. St. Luke ii. 52. And 
Beza observes upon this place, that —— ipsa 
©:5r1TO- plenitudo sese, prout & quatenus ips1 


garriant matzologi, & novi Ubiquitarii Eutychiani. 
Grotius employs the same principle, to explain 
Mark, 


290 


quicquid 
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So spake our Morning Star, then in his rise, 


And, looking round, on every side beheld 


A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades : 


The way, he came not having marked, return 


Was diflicult, by human steps untrod ; 


And he still on Was led, but with such thou Yr. | 


Accompanied of things past and to come 


300 


Lodg'd in his breast, as well might recommend 


Such solitude before choicest Gcietp 


St. Mark, x11. 
docear, hie locus non impie posse exponi hunc in 
modum, ut dicamus divinam gapientiam menti 
_ kumanz Christi effectus sucs impressisse pro 2empo- 
Nam quid aliud est, si verba non 


And 


rum rallone,. 
dorquemus, 2760:X0T 18 S, Luc. II. 525 
our Tillotson approved the opinion. — 


32.—Videtur mihi, ni meliora 


— It is 


* not unreasonable to suppose, that the Divine 


« Wisd;m, which dwelt in our Saviour, did com- 


« municate itself to his human soul according to 


„ his pleasure, and so his hrman Nature might at 
some times not know some things. And if this 


„be not admitted, how can we understand that 
passage concerning our Saviour, Luke, ii. 52. 
60 that Jesus oO W 17 eviidom and $tature 2”? 
Calton, 
294. So ale « our Merning Stay—] 
So our Saviour is called in the Revelation, xxil. 


16. the bright and morning SHAY, Newton, 


And thus Spenser, i. in his HyNN or Heavenly YT 


Lov. 


O TRE well of love! 0 flo wre of grace! 

O glorious MORNING STAR! O lamp of light! 

Most lively image of thy Father's face, | 

Eternal King of glory, Lord of might, 

Meek Lamb of God before all worlds behi; ght, 
How « can we thee. requite for all this good ? 


e eee 


296. — en eery ride beheld 


A pathless desert, dusk with horrid Shades ;} 


"ph Viroil deseribes the wood in awd Lu. 
8 


ryalus is taken, in his NINTH ZE NED, 


Sylva fuit, late punis ATQUE LLICE NIGRA. 
Hor RIDA, quam densi complerant undique sentes: 
RARA PER OCCULTOS LUCEBAT SEMITA CALLES. 


3815 


Bak dusk with horrid Shades is more immediately 


from 


Hoax EN TI QUE ATRUM nemus imminet UNBRA. 
; AN; 1. 105. f 


298. — — by human Steps untrod ; | 
Silius Italicus describes the Alps 


NEGATAS 


GxkSsSInUS HUMAN1LS Alpes= 
| | XVIi. 502. 
299. And he «till on was.led, but with euch thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lods 'd in his breast, as co 00 2 hat recommend 


Such solitude before choicest Soctety. | 


The Poet here resumes and continues the descrip- 


tion he had given of our blessed Lord, previous to 


his Soliloquy, on his first entering the desert, 


| v. 189. 


302. Suck solitude before choicest Society, ] 


This verse is of the same measure as one in the 


Paradise Lost, ix. 249. and is to be scanned in the 


same manner. 


For Solitude someſtimes is] best solciety. 
Such soliltude beſfore choilcest soſcicty. 


. — 
— . — — . ib 
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Full forty days he pass'd, whether on hill 


Sometimes, anon on shady vale, each night 


Under the covert of some ancient oak 


305 


Or cedar to defend him from the dew, 


Or we must allow that an Alexandrine verse (as it 
is called,) may be admitted into blark verse as well 
as into rhyme,  Neawwton, | 

I agree with Bp, Newton that this verse is to be 
scanned in the same manner as the one he has cited 
from the Paradise Lost; but I do not accede to his 


manner of scanning them, 'Their only irregularity, 


(if we read choices? accented on the last syllable, as 
we must vargquich, v. 175. of this Book, where 


tec Jortin's note, ) is their havin p two hypercatalectic 


syllables, which Shakespear and the Dramatic Poets 


| frequently use. Thus in MACBETH, 


the Latin Poets, 
little attention to the very wide difference which 
there is between the guantity of Latin verse, and 


verse entirely depends. In consequence of this, in 


Come take my milk for gall, ye murd'ring ministers !— 


Pp. Newton, although perfectly well-read in 


the accent, or ictus, on which the rythm of English 


his first note on the Paradise Lost, speaking of the 


measure, he has some observations that seem highly 


erroneous, —He there cites the following verse, as 


an instance of Milton's sometimes using the T roche, 


or foot of one long and one short syllable, I «|, 


instead of the Tambic, which consists of one Short 


and one long, =, | 


Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 


Here, reading with a classical zye, but _— aide 


his Zxglich ear, he thus marks Omnipotent. But, 
according to the invariable pronunciation of our 


language, the 7zc:us falls so strong on the Second 


sy llable of Omnipotent, that the first is compa- 


ratively short; and the verse, scanned accordingly, 
becomes a pure English Iambic, 


Who dürst defy ]th' Omni]pdteat | t6 arms}. 


Neither does he seem to have at all considered how 
much Milton availed himself both of elis;orzs and 


appears to have paid 5 


his meridian splendor. 


| contrafions, Otherwise he would scarcely have cited 


the three following verses, {See Newton's first note 
on the Paradise Lost), as exhibiting the one a 
DaRyl | = © »|, the other an Anapzst | v «= |, the 
third a Tribrachus | v « » |; for, in fact, the first 
and third are pure Iambics; and the second has no 
irregularity, except in the first foot, in which 


place much licence 1s often taken, and the Trochee, 
55 particularly, is often introduced with the best 
effect. | | | 


Uiirld bezdllong fa ming from | th' &the{real 47. 
Myriäds] though bright; |if he| whom Wau tuil league|, 
T6 many A row | of pipes ]thE soind]-board breathes] 

Milton's practice of frequently cutting off the 
letter y in the conclusion of a word, when it pre- 
cedes a vowel, has been remarked by Mr. Addison 
in his C ritique on the language of the Paradise 
Lot: -- 


90g. Full forh days he FREY. * on kill 
Sometimes, anon on Shady vale, Ee, —] 


» 


Here the Poet of Paradise Lost breaks out in 
There is something par- 
ticularly picturesque in this description. 

30g. Under the covert of some ancient oak 


- Or cedar—] | 
The Cedar and the Oak are g men- 


tioned together in Scripture. Isaiah 11. 13.—Xliv. 


14. Amos ii. 9. Zechariah xi. 1. 2. 


306. — o deſend him ron the dew] 


That the dews of that country were very con- 
siderable may be collected from several parts of 
Scripture. The dews of mount Hermon are par- 
ticularly noticed in the 133d Psalm, as producing 
the most irriguous effects. Maundrell, in his 
Travels, when within little more than half a day's 
journey of this mountain, says, “ we were suf- 

Keie 


ers PARADISE REGATNED. 35 


Or harbour'd in one cave, is not reveal'd; 


Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt 


Till those days ended, hunger'd then at last 


Among wild beasts: they at his Sight grew mild, 


10 


V3 


Nor sleeping him nor Waking harm'd ; his walk 


ce ficiently instructed by experience what the Holy 
« Psalmist means by the dew of Hermon, our tents 


60 being as wet with it, as if it had rained al! 


« night.“ 
357. Or harbour'd in one cave—] 
Dr. Jortin wishes to read ome cave. Caves 
are yery frequently spoken of in scripture, as places 
of retreat for protection or Shelter. One is men- 
tioned in the wilderness of Engaddi, which was 


used for a sheep-cote. There it was that David 
cut off the skirt of Saul's robe. — See 1 Sam. xxiv. 
3, 4. Near to Engaddi was Gilgal, and at no 
great distance Macedah and Adullam; the caves 


of which are particularly noticed in Scripture. 

310. Among wild beasts : they at his $12 ht grew mild,] 
St. Mark's short account of the Temptation is, 
that our blessed Lord wwas in the wwilderness forty 
days tempted of Satan, and was with the wild ee 


and the angets ministered unto bim, 


Mark i. 13. 


Abp. Secker, in his 8 on the Temptation, 


says, © During these forty days it is observed by 


0 F. Mark, that our blessed Redeemer was with 
«c 


4. 


laid aside their savage nature for a time; thus 


_«« verifying literally, what Eliphaz in Job saith 
70 figuratively, concerning a good man; A destruc- 


tion and famine halt thou laugh, neither spalt 


THEY SHALL BE AT PEACE WITH THEE,” 


Before the Fall, Milton supposes those beasts, 


which are now wild, to have been harmless, void 
of ferocity to each other, and even affectionate 


the avild Beasts, which words must imply, else 
they are of no significance, that the fiercest 
« animals were awed by his presence, and so far 


« thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth, FoR 


towards man. Having described Adam and Eye 
in Paradise, in their state of innocence, he say 85 


About them trisking play'd | 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chace 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den; 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, Ounces, pards, 
Gambol'd before them 


? 


1 Los r, iv. 348. 


Immediately after the Fall, among other changes 
| of nature, the animals begin to grow savage. 


1 Discord first, 
| Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduc'd through fierce antipathy : 
Beast now with beast *gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish; to graze the herb all leaving 
Devour'd each other, nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with countenance grim 


Glar'd on him passing 
Xx. 70%. 


Here, upon the appearance of perfect i innocence in 


a human form amongst them, they begin to resume 


a certain proportion of their Paradisiacal disposition. 


In Homer's HyuN To Venus, where that 


Goddess descends on Mount 1da, to visit Anchises 
at his folds, her appearance is described as having 


the same effect, in its fullest extent. 
Ins x' a gohumitaxa, An, 1 an 
By & 10% cw d' oe, 08 To part” Aab 
Taerleg woνë vue apo TE XE. 


Af xo, TapTanitg Te Joni mpoxa wy atontol 


.. — 5 
| 5 ES 68. 
To Ida, $ource of many a bursting fount, 
Nurse of wild beasts, she came, and to the folds 
Travers'd direct the summit. Grisly wolves, 
Grim-visag'd lions, bears, and swift of foot 
Pards who the timorous decr unsated gorge, 
Before her fawning crouch'd, and on her steps 
Attended playful — 


4 The 
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The fiery serpent fled and noxious worm, 
The hon and fierce tiger glar'd aloof. 


But now an aged man in rural weeds, 


Following, as scem'd, the quest of some stray ewe, 313 
Or wither'd Sticks to gather, 


312. The fiery Serpent ſled 400 no xious wor n,] 


The word worm, though joined with the epithet 


noxious, may give too low an idea to some readers; 


but, as we observed upon the Paradise Lost, 1x. 


1068, where Satan is called Falte worm, it is a 
general name for the reptile kind; and a serpent is 


called the mortal worm, by Shakespear, 2 HENRY 
SIXTH, Act III. e 


 Nexwton, 


And 9 MIDSUMMER Nicurt's DREAM, 
Act III. 


Could not a woRM, an Ab DER do as much ? 


Shakespear also, in his AxToxy AND CLro- 
-PATRA, calls the Aspic, * the pretty wox M of 
« Nilus;'* on which Johnson observes that © worm 


« is the Teutonic word for serpent.“ He adds, 
« we have the blind-worm and s/oxv-worm still in 


our language, and the Norwegians call an enor- 


** mous monster, seen nen in the northern 
„ ocean, the ca- sm. | | 


31g: The lion and f rce tiger g . 55770 


about chem round 


N 10N now he Stalks W1TH FIERY CLARE; 


Then as 4 T1 GE R — | 
8 | Pak Ants: Loar: iv. 401. 


In a passage of the PARADISE Los r, cited in the 
last note but one, it is said that, after the fall, the 


wild beasts, ceasing to graze, 


Devour'd cacli other, nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or WII COUNTENANCE GRIM 


GLA D oN HIM PASSING 


The latter part of which 3 is s palpably | 


taken from Shakespear, 


I met a lion 


| Who GLAR'D UPON ME, AND WENT SURLY BY, 


Without annoying me 
dds W AQ I. Sc. 4. 


— 


5 
which might serve 


313. —— — % 
But safest he who stood A LOOr 
When insupportably his foot advanc'd ——- 
SAMS, AGON. 1338. 


314. But now an aged man—1 


As the Scripture is entirely Silent about what 
personage the Tempter assumed, the Poet was at 
liberty to indulge his own fancy; and nothing, I 
think, could be better conceived for his present 
purpose, or more likely to prevent suspicion of 


| fraud, The poet might perhaps take the hint from 
a design of Dayid Vinkboon, where the Devil is 


represented addressing himself: to our Saviour, under 


the appearance of an old man. It is to be met with - 


among. Vischer's cuts to the_Bible, and is engraved 


by e Js T hyer, 


314. — qa aged man in rural weeds,] 


Thus, in the yIxsr Book of the Fark - Quze Ny 
Una and the Red-cross Knight are met by the 


Enchanter Archimago, disguised under the * 


ance of an old Hermit, 


At length they chanc'd to meet upon their way 
AN AGED MAN IN LONG BLACK WEEDS YCLAD. 
: Rc te $oo ks 29. 


And, in 8 v. 84. the Spirit says, he must 


put off his celestial habiliments, 


And take THE WEEDS and likeness of A SWAIN. 


The aweeds of a swain are rural weeds;“ and 


thus Satan, under this disguise, 11 in verse 337 of 


this Book, is called the 5avain. 


315. following, as 1 the event of 50me «tray ewe, ] 


I came not here on such a trivial toy 


AS A STRAY 'D EE | | 
| . Comus, 502. 


Against 
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And in the PaRADISE Loser, B. vii. 
Adam relates to Raphael his own sensations, im- 


BOOK I. 
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Against a winter's day, when winds blow keen, 


To warm him wet return'd from field at eve, 


He saw approach, who first with curious eye 


Perus'd him, then with words thus utter'd spake. 320 


3 


Sts, what ill chance hath brought thee to this place 


So far from path or road of men, who pass 


In troop or caravan? for single none 


Durst ever, who return'd, and dropt not here 


His carcass, pin'd with hunger and with drought, 


325 


1 ask the rather, and the more admire, 


Fe or chat to me thou scem st the man, 


whom late- 


Our new baptizing Prophet at the ford 
Of 8 honor 'd so, and call d thec Son 


tollen winds blow 44 J 


While THE WINDS 


| Bro MOIST AND KEEN 


PARADISE LosT, x. 1065. 
$19. = with curious eye 
Perus'd him] 


Thus in HamLeT, Act II. Scene 1. 


He took me by the wrist, and held me hard, 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to such exERUSAL or My FACE, 

As he would draw it 


And, in the last Scene of Romro AND Jurer, 


Romeo, when he has killed Paris, says 


— Let me PERUSE THIS race! 
Mercutio's kinman noble Comte Paris! 


where 


mediately after his creation, having with infinite 
beauty described the scene that surrounded him, 
and first attracted and gratified his attention, he 
chus proceeds to speak of bis survey of himself. 


Ophelia, 
describing the behaviour of Hamlet to her, says, 


ö 


bi 
Il 


: 1 


vast sandy deserts of Africa ; 


Myself I then zERVS 55 and limb by lin 


Sury ey d — 


323. —— | for gi nq le none 
Danes ever, who veturn'd, and dropt not here 


Ilis Carcass, pin'd with / hunger and with drought,] 
Milton seems here to have had in his mind the 


which Diodorus- 
Siculus describes — 7 epnfhog Ky Opel ng 7596 AifSuncy 


ET TOAU [Af TAPEKTEWBOH, di Je TW ANYAPIAN KAI 


THN EILANIN THE AIAZHE TFOOH exovoo Thy 


N | 1 | 
Oe£90.v & [A2VOY ETMLTIOVOVy GANG Ky TMAYTENDG ETHHLOYUYOYm— 


c desert, full of wild beasts, of a vast extent, and 


« from its being devoid of water, and bare of al! 


kind of food, not only difficult, but absolutely 
dangerous to pass over.“ 


325. 8 fan'd with hunger] 
Death, in the TENTH Book of the Parapise 
LosT, thus describes himself, 


— me, WhO WITH ETERNAL FAMINE PINE, 
| 697+ 


Of 


PARADISE 


Of God: I saw and heard, for we sometimes 


REGAINED. 
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Who dwell this wild, constrain'd by want, come forth 
To town Or village nigh, (nighest 1s far,) 


Where ought we hear, and curious are to hear 
What happens new ; fame also finds us out. 


To whom the Son of God. Who br ought me hither, 335: 
Will bring me hence; ; No other guide I scek. 


Br miracle he may, reply'd the swain; 


b What other way I see not, for we here 


Live c on tough roots and stubs, to thirst 3 inur d 


330. — | . Saw and heard, for we 5ometimes | 
Who dwell this wild, constrain'd by want, come forth 
Z town or village nigh] | | 
All this is finely in character with the assumed 
person of the Tempter, and tends at the same time 


to give more effect to the preceding descriptions. 


It should be considered also that it was not necessary 
to confine those descriptions merely to that part of || 


the wilderness of Judea, into which our Lord was 


no just entering, V. 193, or where at most he 
had not advanced any great way, V. 299.— That 
wilderness was of a great length, the most habitable |] 


part being northward towards the river Jordan; 
southward it extended into vast and uninhabited 
deserts, which, in the map in Reland's Palzstina, 
are termed wastissime golitudiues. 
these, in such a manner as might impress a deep 
| 8ense of danger in the mind of him to whom he 


addressed himself, was perfectly consistent wich | 


tle T empter s purpose. 
— fame also finds us out. 7 


334. 


The same speaker in Pax ADISE Losr, B. iv. 


When discovered in the Garden of Eden, being 
brought before Gabriel and questioned by him, in 
his account of himself and the expedition which 
brought him there, says, 
— I alone first undertook 
To wang the desolate abyss, and spy 


'To describe 


This new-created world, whereof i in Hell | 


FamME 15s NOT SILENT 


935» 


— Ver we here 


338. — 
Live on toug A roots and Stubs —] 


This must certainly be a mistake of the printer, 


and instead of su, it ought to be read hrubt. It 


is no uncommon thing to read of hermits and ascetics _ 


living i in deserts upon roots and shrubs, but J never 


heard of s:ubs being used for food, nor indeed is it 
reconcileable to common sense. Some have thought 


that the axpi9:c, which the Scripture says were the 


meat of the Baptist, were the tops of plants or 

Shrubs, | T hyer. 
Yet, in the Tr MES, Prospe ro threatens Fer- 

dinand with _— as hard fare, Act I. Sc. 3. 


— thy food Shall be 
The fresh brook mussels, W1TKER'D ROOTS, AND HUSXS 
'WuEgREIN THE ACORN CRADLEDonnn— | 


Stubs are in fact only broken ends of the larger 


withered roots. 


— to Hirst inur'd 
More than \ the camel—] 


339: 


It is commonly said that camels will go without 
water three or four days. Sitim & quatriduo tole- 
Plin, Nat. Hist. Lib. viii. Sect. 26. But 


rant. 
| Tayernier 
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* 


Men to much misery and hardship born: 


But, 


if thou be the Son of God, command 


That out of these hard stones be made thee bread, 
So shalt thou save thyself, and us relieve 


With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste. 


345 


He ended, and the Son of God reply'd. 


Think'st thou such force 1 in bread? Is it not written, 


(For I discern thee other than thou scem'st,) 


Man lives not by bread only, but each word 


| Procecding fr om the mouth of God, who fed 


Our fathers here with Manna ? In the mount. 


Tavernier 755 chat they will ea 1 o with : 


out drink eight or nine days, 


e because they are not affected by thirst.“- 
Arabian author, cited by Bochart, in his Hie rozoicon, 


ee such things as grow in the deserts, which no 


e other beasts of burthen will eat.“ 


348. For I discern thee other than thou Seem” at,] 
In the concluding Book of this TOO our Lord 
5 * to the Tempter, 


| — desist, THOU ART DISCERN' D 
And toil'st in vain— 


497. 
i: Man lives not by bread only, but each word 
Proceeding from the mouth of God, who fed 
Our fathers here with Manna — 


The words of St. Matthew, C. iv. 44. are, 


But he answered and said, It is wwritten man 


hall not live by bread alone, but 25 every word 
_ po — — 1 


Newton, © 
Julius Pollux, (L. i. C. 10.) speaking of camels || 
comparatively with horses, says they are wepywTiros || 
di To e901, © more capable of rendering service, 
An 


>. 2.) says, © the camel can not 
only go without water for ten days, but will eat 


T0”; 


| this len to the EIn Chapter of Deuteronomy, 


V. 3, where the humiliation of the Israelites in 
the wild@ness, and their being there miraculously 


fed with manna, are recited as arguments for their 
* obedience, and he humbled thee, and 5nffered thee to 


hunger, and fed thee wvith manna, which thou 


knewest not, neither did thy fathers know'; that he 


might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out * 
the mouth of the Lord doth man live, 


The Poet, who was, beyond a doubt, mighty 
« in the seripture, has, with mueh art, availed 
himself of the original passage in the Old Testa- 
ment, as it affords him such an immediate and: 


_ apposite transition to the miraculous feeding the 
Children of Israel, their great lawgiver, and after- 
wards Elijah, in the wilderness. 


— - in the mount 
Moses was forty days, nor eat, nor drank i] 


351. 


« And he was there, (1. e. in the mount) 


ec auth the Lord, forty days and forty nights; he 


« did neither eat bread, nor drink water.” 


Exodus, xxxiv. 28, See also Deuter. ix. 9. 


Moses 


PARADISE REGAINED. 
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Moses was forty days, nor eat, nor drank ; 
And torty days Elyah, without food, 
Wander'd this barren waste; the same I now: 
Why dost thou then suggest to me distrust, 355 


Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art : 7 


Wo thus ans wer'd the Arch- F iend, now undisguis' d. 


Tis true 1 am that Spirit unfortunate, 


453. Aud forty days Elijah, without ſood, 
Munder'd this barren WAStom— | | 


After Elijah had been miraculously fed in the 


wilderness, it is said of him that he avert in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty nights, 
into, Horeb, the mount of God. 
1 Kings, xix. 8 
336. Knowing who 1 Tn 
This is not to he understood of Christ's Sons 
nature. The Tempter knew him to be the person 


declared the Som of God by a voice from Heaven, 


1 35 TN and that was all that he knew of him. 
| Calton. 


35 7 = 5 — ble Arch. Fiend=—| 


Satan is thes called in the PARADISE Loot, 


Book i. 


| Whereto with specdy words the Arcu-F END reply'd, 
| | : 4.50« 
So, stretch'd out huge in length, the Axch-FIIND lay. 


When he breaks the horrid zilence in his first eech 


20 Peelzebub, he is termed the ArCu- ENEMY. 


2; 8. *Tis true I am that Spirit unfortunate, | 


Satan's instantaneous avowal of himself here has | 


a great and fine effect. It is consistent with a 
certain dignity of character which is given him in 
general], through the whole of the Paradise Lost.— 
The rest of his speech is artfully submissive. 

It may not be improper in this place, to consider 
the conduct of the Poet, and the reason of it, re- 


opecting the Arch-Fiend's appearance and de- 


e here, and, in a part of the Paradise Lost, 


where his situation may be considered as in some 
degree similar. 


In the rouRTH Book of the 
Parapise LosT, Satan is represented sitting, in 


an assumed shape, “close at the ear of Eve;“ in 


order to inspire such dreams and ideas as might 
render her a more apt subject of temptation. Being 
discovered in this situation, on the touch of Ithuriel's 


spear, he resumes his own proper form; and, on 


being questioned by the Angels concerning the 
purpose of his being there, he answers in scornful 


and indignant terms. — In the instance before us, 
Satan is also in an assumed shape, under which he 


is immediately known to our blessed Lord; whose 
power to discover him, through that disguise, he 


does not seem to have been at all aware of, until | 
his declaration, 


Knowing who I am, as I xNow wHo THOU ART. 


Satan, on finding himself discovered, makes here 


no vaunt of his power or rank, as he had done in 


the other instance; but, having acknowledged who 
he is, returns only apologies and flattery to the 


ce stern“ rebukes of our Saviour, notwitkstanding | 
that he was at the same time 


inly stung with anger Ay disdain. 


The conduct of our author, on both these occasions, 


is highly proper and admirable. Satan, when dis- 
covered by Ithuriel and Zephon, and by them con- 
ducted to Gabriel, finds himself in the presence of 
those, who had formerly been his compeers or in- 
feriors, when in has state of happiness and splendor; 


and, on their — to restrain him, breaks 


forth, 
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Who, leagu'd with millions more in rash revolt 


Kept not my happy station, but was driven 360 


With them from bliss to the bottomless Ps 
Yet to that hideous place not 80 confin'd 


forth, as might be vein from his TY and 


violent character, into sentiments of indignation _ 


and rage, and prepares for the most determined 


resistance; from which however he 1s deterred by 
a sign from above, which he knew to proceed 1 im 


mediately from the hand of God. On the present 
occasion, „ awe from above had quell' his heart.“ 
He was aware of the superiority of the Son of God, 
and, as the Scripture says of him, he believes and 


tr embles 5 


But thou art plac'd e me, thou art Lord, 
From thee I can, and must submiss, endure 


| Check, or reproot ; and glad to escape so quit. 


Milton's different representations of the conduct 
of Satan, in these two different exigencies, may be 
considered as meant to elucidate and exalt the 
Character of our Lord, whom the Almighty had 
before directed all the angels of Heaven to adore 
and honor as himself, | 


— All ye Gods, 
Adore the Son, and honor him as me. 


PARADISE LosT, ii, 343+. 

Neither are his glory and honor confined to the 
celestial mansions; but even the infernal spirits are 
involuntarily led to pay him the same homage.— 


We may observe, as a further circumstance of the 


marked superiority of our Lord's character over 
that of the blessed angels, that Ithuriel and Zephon, 


on Satan's resuming his own proper shape, knew 


him not, until he informed them who he was; and 


that Gabriel himself, at Satan's first appearance 


| before him, says only that he 


by his gait, 
And fierce demeanour, SEEMs the Prince of Hell. 


But our Lord here is acquainted with all the wiles 


and intentions of his adversary, and knows him 
under all his disguise, and at his first approach.— 


— ———— —_ — ore" 


The first Sunne of Satan into Paradise, we mav 
also recollect, was under disguise; in which he 


deceived Uriel, who was held to be 


The $harpest Sighted Spirit of all i in Heaven, 


But, as he * 


neither man nor agel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except only to God alone, 
| py . 


PARADISE Los r, iii. 682. 


This discovery of Satan then may be considered as 


an intended proof of our Lord's divine character, 
in his discerning what was invisible, except 79 God 


alone; and the submiss and crouching behaviour of 
the Arch- Fiend, $0 different from what it was upon 


WL other occasions, amounts to T further attestation 


of it. 


360. let not my happy Station—)] 


A manner of speaking borrowed from the Scrip- 


ture, Jude vi. And the angels which Kerr NO 
THEIR FIRST ESTATE, . Neawton, 


360. — but was driven 
With them from bliss, to the bottomless deep,] 


—— Him the almighty power 
Hurl'd din flaming from the cthereal sky, 
Y With hideous ruin and 1 down 


To BOTTOMLESS PERDITION. 


PARADISE Losr, i. 44. 


eternal wrath 
Burnt after them To THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, 


vi. : 865 * 


362. that hidzous place) 


The Devils, immediately after their expulsion 


from Heaven, in the IRS Book of PARADISE 


LosT, are described “ abject and lost,“ 
Under amazement of their ID EOus change. 
3913. 


G Ts | By 


1 * — 
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By rigor unconniving, but that oft, 


Leaving my dolorous prison, I enjoy 


Large liberty to round this globe of earth, 365 


Or range in the air; nor from the Heaven of Heavens 


Hath he excluded my resort sometimes. 


I came among the sons of God, when he 


a 
Thus in the speech of the Deity in the Par apirsy 
 Losr, where he notices the entrance of Sin and 
Death into the world, and terms them „ these 

86 qwasteful furies, they are considered as suppos- 


ing 


| 364. 


: 365. 8 5 to round this globe of earth,] 
Milton uses the same phrase in his PARADISE 
Losr, x. 684. speaking of the sun: 


366. | the Heaven of leave. 


Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 
To prove him and illustrate his high worth; — 
And, when to all his Angels he propos'd 


To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud 


unconniving— 


Milton frequintly uses this expression of “ the 
« Heaven of Heavens.“ Paraprst Lose, iii. 


390. vii. 553. xii. 451. 
Solomon, in his prayer at the dedication of the 


| Temple, says, But will God indeed davell in the 
the Almighty to connive at their proceedings, | 


who impute Heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less this 


Folly to me, so doth the Prince of Hell Ml houte that I have builded ! 


And his adherents, that with so much ease 


I Kin „ viii. 2 
I Suiler them to enter and possess 85 th 


A place so heavenly, and CONNIVING seem 368. I came among the Sons of God—) 


To gratify my «cornful enemies. Naw there avas a day avhen the $ons of God came 


x. 620. | : 
to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came 


my dolorous prizon—] 


also among them. Job, i. 6. 
—— through many a dark and dreary vale | 


They pass'd, and many a region DOLOROUS, 369. 25 Uzzean Job] | | 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. | 85 There 1 man in the land of Ut, wwhose 


372. To draw the Re king Ahab into 1 
This story of Ahab is related, 1 Kings, xxii. 
19, &c. I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and 


Had ROUNDED still the horizon. 


all the host of Heaven Standing by him, on his right 
hand and on his left, And the Lord said, Who shall 
persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall ut Ra- 
ll moth-gilead ? And one said on this manner, and an- 
other on that manner, And there came forth a Spirit, 
and stood before the Lord, and said, 1 will pertuade 

hben. 


T hyer. 


Into the Heaven or Heavans I have presum'd, 
An eartbly guest. 


PARADISE Los 7, vii. 13. 


earth *® Behold the Heaven, and HEAVEN or ; 
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That he might fall in Ramoth, they demurring, 


I undertook that ofhce, and the tongues 


Of all his flattering prophets glibb'd with lies 375 


To his destruction, as I had in charge; 


For what he bids I do. Though I have lost 


Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 
To be belov'd of God, I have not lost 


Bin. Aud the Lord raid unto him, Whereavith ? 
And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying 
Spirit in.the mouth of all his prophets. And he aid, 
T hou shalt persnade him, and prevail also: go forth, 
and dy . This symbolical vision of Micajah, in 
which heavenly things are spoken of after the 


manner of men in condescension to the weakness of 


their capacities, our author was too good a critic to 


understand literally, though as a poet he represents 


it so. | | Newton, 
372. — into fraud] 


| Fraud is. used exactly in the same sense, in the 
| Panapist Losr, 


So glister'd the dire snake, and 1N TO FRAUD. 
Lp Eve our credulous mother. 2 


ix. 643. 
Were Bp. Newton * that © FRAU D sig- 


« niſies hurt and damage, as well as deceit and | 
« delusion ; and cites the following * pw | 


Sage from Virg. EN. X. 72. 


Quis Deus in FRAUDEM, quæ dura potentia nostra 
. ? | 


377- though 1 his lost 
Much ts of my native brightness—)] 


It i is said of Satan, in the FIRST Book of the 


| PARADISE LOST, 591. 


his form had yet Nor LosT 


ALL HER ORIGINAL BRIGHTNESS, 
And when Ithuriel and Zephon, in the end of 
the FoukTa Book, find him in Paradise, and 
charge him with being one of the rebel Spirits ad- 


judg'd to Hell, Satan asks, if they do not know him? 
To which Zephon replies, 


Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminish'd Bx1GinTNEss to be known, 
As when thou stood'st in Heaven upright and pure; 
That glory then, when thou no. more wast good, 
f Departed from thee j —o—— OY 
h | 835 
379. K — Ilave not lost 


Io love, at least contemplate and admire, 
What I get excellent in good, or fair, 


Or virtuous —| 


After the rebuke of Zephon to Satan, part of 
which is cited in the preceding note, it is said, 

So spake the Cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible; abash'd the Devil stood, 
And felt now AWFUL GOODNESS is, and saw 
V1iRTUE in her shape How LOVELY saw, and pin'd 
His loss. 


844. 
Thus © in the $£COND Book of the 8 
Los r, where the fallen Angels are described doing 


homage to the Public Spirit of their Chief, it 1s 


said, 


| — for neither do the Spirits damn'd | 


Lost ALL THEIR VIRTUE, 
482. 


And, RR Satan first Sees 1 and Eve in 


Paradise, he «© contemplates them with admira- 


„tion.“ Speaking of them he says 


whom my thoughts pursue 

With wonder, and COULD LOVE, so LIVELY SHINES 
IN THEM DIVINE RESEMBLANCE, and such grace 
The hand that form'd them on their shape hath pour'd. 
| PaRADISE Losr, iv. 362- 


OE OO | To 


— 2 
— — — —— 
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To love, at least contemplate and admire, 380 


What I see excellent in good, or fair, 


Or virtuous ; I should so have lost all sense: 


What can be then less in me than desire 


To see thee and approach thee, whom J know 
Declar'd the Son of God, to hear attent 385 
[Thy wisdom, and behold thy Godlike deeds ? 


Men generally think me much a foe 


'To all mankind: why should 12 they to me 


Never did wrong or violence; by them 
J lost not what I lost, rather by them 2 J $90 
I gain'd what I have gain'd, and with them dwell, 


Copartner 1 in these regions of the world, 


If not disposer ; lend them oft my aid, 


Oft my advice by presages and signs, 


And answers, oracles, portents and dreams, 205 


Whereby they may direct their future lite. 


Envy they say excites me, thus to gain 


385. | — 10 hens attent 
Thy wisdom—] _ 


Milton seems to- bare mand this. word, and 
this emphatical manner of applying it, from Spenser, 
Fagery QUEEN, B. vi. Cant. 9. St. 26. 


Whilst thus he talk'd, the knight with greedy ear 
Hung Still pon his melting mouth ATTENT, 


T hyer. 
Shakespear also, Hamer, Act I. Scene 2, has 


Season your admiration for a while 
With AN ATTENT EAR. 


393- lend them oft my aid, 
Oft my advice by presages and Signs, 
And answers, oracles, portents and dreams, 
Whereby they may direct their future life.) 


The seie passage of Cicero reflects so much 


light on these lines, as would incline one to believe 


that Milton had it in his mind. 


6 Multa cernunt haruspices; multa augures pro- 
« yident; multa oRACULIS_ declarentur, multa _ 


« yYATICINATIONIBUS, multa $0MN118, multa 
« poORTENTIS : quibus cognitis, multæ sæpe res 
« hominum sententia atque utilitate partæ,“ or, 
as Lambinus reads, ex animi sententia atque "ns 


parte) „ multa etiam pericula depulsa sunt.“ 
D Nr. Dok. 11, _—_ 
| Meaoton. 
397. Envy they gay excites me, thus to gain 


Companions of my misery and woe ] 


« They 
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45 


Companions of my misery and woe. 


At first it may be; but, long since with woe 


Nearer acquainted, now I feel, by proof, 


400 


That fellowship in pain divides not smart, 


Nor lightens ought each man's peculiar load. 


Small consolation then, were man adjoin' d: 


This wounds me most, (what can it less?) that man, 


Man fallen shall be restor d, IL never more. 


4⁰5 


To whom our Saviour sternly thus reply'd. 


Deservedly thou griev'st, compos'd of lies 


From the beginning, and in lies wilt enc 
Who boast'st release frm Hell, 


2 

«© They say“ 
only of general reference. It relates to what 
Raphael in express terms had 5aid in the conclusion 
of the 81xTH Book of the PARADISE Los r, where 
he warns Adam of ee ra against him and 


the motives of them. 1 


he who ENVIES now thy. state, 
Who nov is plotting how he may seduce 
Thee also from obedience, that witu iu 
Bereav'd of happiness THOU MAY SHT PARTAKE 
His PUNISHMENT, ETERNAL MISERY; 
Which would be all his solace and revenge, | 

As a despite done against the most High, 
Thee once TO GAIN COMPANION OF HIS WOE; 


4% 


400. - now I feel, by proof, | 


That fellowship in pain divides not smart,) 


Our author had in his eye this line of the poet, | 


Solamen migscris socios habuisse doloris. 


| T hyer. 


We may compare the following passage of Cicero; 
© Nam illud non intelligo, quamobrem, si vivere 
? honeste non possunt, perire turpiter velint: aur 
„% CUR MINORE DOLORE PERITUROS SK CUM 


is not here merely expletory, or 


and Wi to come 


© MULTIS, QUAM SI SOLI PEREANT, ARBITREN= 


c TUR.,” ii. IN CATIII N. 10. 


404. This wounds me most, (what can it less! 
Man fallen shall be reitor'd, I neve 


) that man, 
ore. 

The Poet very judiciously makes the rempter | 
conclude with these lines concerning the restoration 
of fallen man, in order to lead our Saviour to say 
something about the manner of it, to know which 
was one great part of his design, that he might be 
able, if possible, to counterplot and prevent it. 


With no less judgment is our Saviour represented 
in the following answer, taking no other notice of 
it than by replying, Deservedly thou griev'st, &c. 


77 er. 

In the first peck of the Deity, in the THIRD 

Book of the PARADISE Losr, the difference 

between the Fall of the Angels, and the Fall of 

Man, and the respective future consequences of each 

are thus pointed out. | | 
The first sort by their own zuggestion fell, 

Self-tempted, self-deprav'd; man falls deceiv'd 


By the other first; man therefore shall find grace, 
The other none. 


129. 
Into 


Into the Heaven of Heavens: thou com'st indeed, 


PARADISE REGAINED. 


As a poor miserable captive thrall 


Comes to the place where he before had sat 


Among the prime in splendor, now depos'd, 


Ejected, emptied, gaz d, unpitied, shunn'd, 


A spectacle of ruin, or of scorn, 


To all che host of Heaven : 


415 


the happy place 


Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy, 


Rather inflames thy torment, representing 


Lost bliss, to thee no more communicable, | 


So never more in Hell than when 1 in Heaven. 


420. 


But thou art erviceable to Heaven 8 King. 
Wilt thou impute to obedience what thy fear 


Extorts, or pleasure to do ill excites? 


What but thy malice mov'd thee to misdeem 


| Of righteous Job, then cruelly | to afflict him 


411. As a poor miserable captive 01 a | | 


| Thrall is an old word: for Slave; frequently used 
by Spenser. 
| ne did he cc, 
Till that he came where he had Cambell seen, 


Lin CAPTIVE THRALL, two other knights atween, | 


Farry QUEEN, B. iv. C. iv, 34. 


Milton in the Pan Apis LosT, has 


By right of 5 4 


| | | 3 i, 149. 
41g. Among the prime in splendor—] 


These were THE PRIME in order and in might. 


; 
PARADISE Los r, i. 506. | 
 — among the choice and yR1ME | 
ot those heaven-warring champions. 
| ii. 423 


425 


414. Fietted, emptied, gaz'd, e Shunn'd,] 
Milton is fond of accumulating a a eluster of par- 


ticiples. 


Exhausted, 5 afflicted, fallen. | 
PARADISE Los r, vi. 852. 


— 


416. — the happy place 
Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy, 
Rather inflames thy torment, representing 
Lost bliss, to thee 20 more communicable, | 


We find the same Sentiment also, in PARADISE 
Los, ix. 467. N . 


But the hot hell that always in him burns, 
Though in mid Heaven, soon ended his delight; 
And tortures him now more, the more he sees 
Of pleasure not for him ordain'd, —_— | 
| yer. 


With 
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With all inflictions ? but his patience won. 


The other service was thy chosen task, 


To be a liar in four hundred mouths : ; 


For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 


Yet thou pretend'st to truth; all oracles 


430 


By thee are given, and what confess'd more true 
Among the nations? that hath been thy cratt, 


By mixing Somewhat true to vent more lies. 


But what have been thy answers, what but dark, 


Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding, 


426. — — but his patience won ] 


The verb wor I think is not often used as 


a verb neuter, but I find it so in Speer 8 Fark v | 
Quer, B. i. Cant. 6. St. 39. 


And he the stoutest knight that ever wor. 


128.—— in four hundred mouths ;] | 


Then ” king of Israel gathered the prophets 


together, about four hund. ed Men, 
1 Kings, xxii. 6. 


432. — — that hath been thy craft, 
By mixing Somewhat true to vent more lies.] 


The following passage from St. Austin may 


zerve to illustrate what Milton here says, „ Mis- 
cent tamen isti (Dzmones) fallacias; et verum 
quod nosse potuerint, non docendi magis quam 
140 decipiendi fine, prænuntiant.“ 


De Div. Dx Mex. Seck. = 
| Thyer, 


434. But what have leen thy answers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double Sense deluding,] 


The oracles were often so obscure and dubious, 


that there was need of other oracles to explain 


them. Sed jam ad te venio, 


Sancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum obsides, 


nde superstisiosa primum sæva evasit vox fera, 


Neabton. 


1 Pr epa ratio Evangelica. 


De Div. ii. 56. 


435 


tuis enim oraculis Chry sippus totum volumen i im- 


plevit, partim falsis, ut ego opinor, partim casu 
veris, ut fit in omni oratione sæpissime; partim 


FLEXILOQUIS, ET. OBSC UKRIS, Ur INTERPRES 
EGEA'T-INTERPRETE, ET SORS IPSA AD SORTES 


REFPPRENDA SLIT; PARTIM AMBIGUIS, ET QUA 


AD DIALECTICUM DEFERENDA SINT, Cicero 
| Calton, 


Milton, in these lines about the Heathen oracles, 


| seems to have had in view what Eusebius says more 


copiously upon this subject in the ſikth book of his 
That learned father rea- 
sons in the very same Way about them, and gives 
many instances from history of their delusive and 
double meanings. It may not perhaps be imper- 


tinent to mention one by way of illustration. 


Crœsus, sending to consult the Delphic oracle 


about the success of his intended expedition against 
the Persian, received this answer, | 
K po- AMuvy Srabag meyanny apyn! e 
Crœsus Halym penetrans magnam pervertet opum vim, 


which, by the ambiguity of one word, might either 


signify the conquest of the Persian empire, or the 


ruin of his own : but he, as it was natural enough 


for an ambitious prince to do, construing it accord- 
ing to his own flattering hopes, was overcome, and 
lost his kingdom. Ter. 
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Which they who ask'd have seldom understood, 
And not well understood as good not known? 


Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 


Return'd the wiser, or the more instruct, 


To fly or follow what concern'd him most, 440 


And run not sooner to his fatal snare? 


For God hath justly given the nations up 


To thy delusions; justly, since they fell 


Idolatrous: but, when his purpose is 


Among them to declare his providence e PT 


To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 


But from him, or his Angels president 


439. | — mnstrut, ] 
Thus, B. ii. ver. 399, he writes sie for gut- 


pected. In the Paradise Lost he always writes the 
participles at length; but in this Poem he has in 


every respect condensed his style, which may be one 
reason why it does not „ p ease the million,” 


| 447. But from him, or his angels president 


In every province — 


Utitur etiam eis Deus (Dzxmonibus) ad veritatis 


manifestationem per ipsos fiendam, dum divina 


mysteria eis per Angelos revelantur. The words 


are quoted from Aquinas (2da 2dz Quæst. 172. 
- Art. 6.) | | | Callon. 


This notion Milton very probably had from 


Tertullian and St. Austin. Tertullian, speaking | 
of the Gods of the Heathens and their oracles, says 


— Dispositiones etiam Dei & tunc prophetis con- 
cionantibus exceperunt, & nunc lectionibus reso- 
nantibus carpunt. Ita & hinc sumentes quasdam 
temporum sortes æmulantur divinitatem, dum fu- 
rantur divinationem. In oraculis autem, quo in- 
genio ambiguitates temperent in eventus, scient 
Crœsi, sciunt Pyrrhi. Apol. C. 22. St. Austin, 


more appositely to our present purpose, answering 
the Heathen boasts of their oracles, says - tamen 


nee ista ipsa, quz ab eis vix raro & clancvlo pro- 


ſeruntur, movere nos debent, si cuiquam Dæw-onum 


extortum est id prodere cultoribus suis quod di- 
| dicerat ex eloquiis prophetarum, vel ex oraculis 
|| Angelorum. Aug. De Div. Dzmonum. Sect. 12. 

Tom. 6. Ed. Bened. And again, Cum enim vult 


Deus etiam per infimos infernosque spiritus aliquem 


vera cognosce re, temporalia dumtaxat atque ad istam 
mortalitatem pertinentia, facile est, & non incon- 


gruum, ut omnipotens & justus ad eorum pœnam, 
quibus ista prædicuntur, ut malum quod eis im- 


pendet ante quam veniat prænoscendo patiantur, 
occulto apparatu ministeriorum suorum etiam spi- 


ritibus talibus aliquid divinationis impertiat, ut 


quod audiunt ab Angelis, prænuntient hominibus. 


De Div. on ad Simpl, L. 2. S. 3. Tom. 6. 
| Ter. 


Milton hes here followed the Septuagiat reading 


; in Deuteronomy. 'Ors Jester d 0 UO bn ig 10 


dpi eb xaATR f alyiner Et. 
| | Warburton, 


In 


? 
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In every province, who, themselves disdaining 


To approach thy temples, give thee in command 


What, to the smallest tittle, thou shalt say, 450 
To thy adorers ? Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parasite, obcy'st : 
Then to thyself ascrib'st the truth foretold. 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrench'd; 

No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 5 488 


The Gentiles ; henceforth oracles are ceas d, 


And thou no more with pomp and sacriſice 


Shalt be inquir'd at Delphos, or elsewhere; 


453: Then to thyself ascrib'st the truth foretold :] 


The Demons, Lactantius says, could certainly 
foresee, and truly foretel many future events, from 
the knowledge they had of the dfspositions of pro- 
vidence before their fall. And then they assumed 


all the honor to themselves, pretending to be the 
authors and doers of what they predicted. Nam 


„ cum dispositiones Dei præsentiant, quippe qui 
« ministr1 ejus fuerunt, interponunt se in his rebus; 
« ut quæcunque A Deo vel facta sunt vel fiunt ipsi 
« potissimum facere, aut fecisse videantur,” Div. 
INST. ii. 16. . Calton, 


456. ————— henceforth oracles are ceas'd, 
And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice | 
Shalt be inquir'd at Delphos, or elsewhere ; 
Alt least in vain, for they Shall find thee mute. ] 


As Milton kind before adopted the ancient opinion 


of oracles being the operations of the fallen Angels, 
so here again he follows the same authority, in 
making them cease at the coming of our Saviour. 
See this matter fully discussed in Fontenelle's His- 
tory of Oracles, and Father Baltus s answer to him. 

Thyer, 


Thus Tama, SAT. vi. 5543 


— DzLzats ORACULA CE686ANT. 


And in the F1rTH Book of Lucan's PHAnSAI IA, 
where Appius is desirous tocohsult the Ic [nic 


oracle, but finds it dumb, the priestess tells Ep ; 


MUTo PARNASSUS HIATU 


ConTicuir, pressitque Deum, scu spiritus istas 
Destituit fauces, mungIque:! in devia versum 
Duxit iter — —— — — 


— — — — — scu sponte Deorum 


Cyrrha SILET. 


Thus also Milton, in his He MN ON THE Na- 
TIVITY; 


The ORACLES ARE DUMB, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched root in words decciviug, 
| Apollo, from bis shrine, - | 
Can no more divine, | 


With hollow $brick the stecp of Delphos leaving. 


And before him, Ciles Fletcher, in his Cur:sT's 


Victory IN Have: „ 1.5 hy 


The Angels carol'd loud their sou, of. peace, 
The cursed ORACLES WERE STI CKLN DUMB,— 


458. | — e =] 


In the en controversy about ancient and 


modern learning, Mr. Wotton reprœ Sir nam 
Temple for putting De{phss tor Delf hi every where 
in his Essays. Mr, Boyle justiſies it, and says chat 


H | 5; 
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At least in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 
God hath now sent his living oracle 460 
Into the world to teach his final will, 
And sends his Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle 
To all truth requisite for men to know. 
So spake our Saviour; but the subtle F iend, 465 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, | 
Dissembled, and this answer smooth return'd. 
Sharply thou hast insisted on rebuke, 
And urg'd me hard with -doings, which not will 
But misery hath wrested from me. W here 470 


Easily canst thou find one miserable, 
And not enforc'd oft-times to part fr om truth, 


If it may stand him more in Stead to lie, 


Say and unsay, feign, flatter, or abjure ? 


| it is used by all the finest writers of our tongue, and 
best judges of it, particularly Waller, Dryden, || 
| Creech, &c. If these authorities may justify Sir || 
William Temple, they may also justify Milton; 


but certainly the true way of writing it is not De/phos 


in the accusative case, but Delphi in the nomi- 


native, < | | | Newton. 


But Delphos in English is as proper as Argos, | 


which by Livy, Virgil, and most of the Latin 


authors is written Argi. 


460. — has living oracle] 
Christ is stiled by the Greek Fathers avrofwn, 


Fc Hor, Noyes C, exential life, the living coun- 


zel, and the living word of Cd. And St, John 


| 


says, that in him was life, and the life was the 


light of men, i. 4. | | Calton, 
And in Acts, vii. 38. where it is Said, Who re- 


ceived the lively (or living) oracles to give undo us, 


instead of acoyice C some copies read Aayor Curras 


which not will 


— Wa 


469. 


But misery hath wrested from me.— 
'Thus, in Romeo anv JuULIET, the starved 
Apothecary excuses his selling poison, 
| My poverty, but not my will, consents, 
474 Say and ungay, feign, flatter, or abjure ?] Y 
Might not Milton possibly intend here, and par- 


_ ticularly by the word abjure, to lash some of his 


complying friends, who renounced their republican 
principles at the Restoration ? Thyer, 


But 
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BOOK 1. 


gy 


PARADISE REGAINED. 6a 


But thou art plac'd above me, thou art Lord ; 475 


From thee I can, and must submiss, indure, 


Check or reproof, and glad to escape so quit. 


Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 


Smooth on the tongue discours' d, pleasing to the car, 


And tuncable as sylvan pipe or song; 480 


478. Hard are the ways of truth, and rough fo waik,] 
Thus Silius Italicus, 1 LV. 605. 


Explorant adversa viros, PERQUE ASPERA DURO 


N1TiTUR ad laudem VIRTUS INTERRITA CLIVO, 
And in Book the F1FTEENTH, where Virtue is 
the speaker; 


Casta mihi domus, et CELSO0-STANT COLLE PENATRES; 
ARDUA SAXOSO PERDUCIT SEMITA CLIVO; 


ASPER principio, (nec enim mihi fallere mos est,) 


Prosequitur labor. ADNITENDUM INTRARE VOLEN TI. 


101. 


Thus also Hesiod, OrERA ET Dirs, 289. 


Tn; 9 afety; iewra Vin mrronarudl ον t 


ADavzT0i* arpa; fs of e oijeos im GuTThN - 


K; PX US 70 ro rc a — 


By toil alone, so will che immortal Gods, 
We rise to virtue; the asgent is long, 


Rugged and stecp at first. — 
From whom Tasso, C. xvii. 61. 


Signor non sotto I ombra in piaggia molle, 
Tra fonti, e fior, tra ninke, e tra Sirene; 
Ma in cima, a l erto, e faticoso colle 
De la virtù riposto è il nostro bene. 
Chi non gela, e non suda, e non s'estolle 
Da le vie del piacer, la non perviene. 


Not underneath sweet shades and fountains shrill, 
Among the nymphs, the fairies, leaves, and flowers, 
But on the steep, the rough, and craggy hill 

Of virtue stands this bliss, this good of ours, 

By toil and travel, not by sitting still 3 

In pleasure's lap, we come to honour's bowers, 


Fai: WY 


And from him 3 FAERY „ B. II. 
C. iii, 40. 41. 


— 


Abroad in arms, at home in studious kind, 

Who $eeks with painful, toil, shall honour soonest nd. 
In woods, iu waves, in wars, she wonts to dwell, 

Aud will found with peril and with pain; 

Ne can the man, that moulds in idle cell, 

Unto her happy mansion attain : 

Before ber gate high God did sweat ordain, 

And waketul watches ever to aþide : 

But 3816 is the way, and passage plain, 
. To pleacure's palate; it may soon be spide, 


And day and night her doors to all stand open wide. 


478. Hurd are the ways of truth, and rough to toalh, 
Smooth on the tongue discours'd, pleasing to the car, 
And luneable as Sylvan pipe or Song | 


Thus in the Convs, V. 476. 


How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
Bur MUSICAL, A$ 18 APOLLO'S Lor E, 


And a perpetual least of nectar'd sweets 


And, in a passage in his TRA C TAE on EDUCa- 


TION, cited by the late most able Editor of the 
JuvENILE PoE us, and exhibited also by Dr. Blair, 
| in his Lecrukks ON RHETORIC, as a sentence 


eminent for the admirable harmony of its struc- | 


ture, he says; © I shall not detain you longer in 
« the demonstration of what we should not do; 
cc hut strait conduct you to a hill-side, where 1 


« will point ye out the right path of a virtuous ' 
« and noble education, laborious indeed at the first 
« ascent, but also so smooth, so green, so full of 
« goodly prospects and melodious sounds, that the 
© harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 


aA... 


480. — tuneable as sylvan pipe or song ;] 


—— such prompt eloquence 
Flow'd from their lips in prose, or numerous verse, 
, & | | Mas * 


| 
| 


52 


2 


* 


PARADISE REGAINED. BOOK I. 


What wonder then if I delight to hear 


Her dictates from thy mouth? Most men admire 


Virtue, who follow not her lore: permit me 


To hear thee when I come, (since no man comes,) 


Praying or vowing; and vouchsaf'd his voice 490 


And talk at least, though I despair to attain. 485 
Thy tather, who is holy, wise, and pure, = 
Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest 
To tread his sacred courts, and minister 


About his altar, handling holy things, 


To Balaam repr obate, a prophet yet 


Inspir'd : disdain not such access to me. 


Mon x TUNEABLE THAN NEEDED LUTE OR HARP | 489. 
To ADD MORE SWEETNESS. 


482. | m men adiuire 


Imitated from the well. known Saying of Medea. 


10 whom our Saviour, with unalter'd brow : i 


Thy coming hither, though l know r thy. scope, 


andling holy PI ]- 


Thus, 1 Cor. ix. 13. 
ABOUT HOLY THINSGS.— 


PAKADISE Losr, v. 149. 


Monz TUNEZABLE than lark to shepherd's car; | 5 | 
Shakespeare, Mips. N. D. Act I. Sc. 14. 490- Praying or vowing ; keg; 
Besides sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving, the 


Virtue, who follow not her lore —] Jews had vow-sacrifices, (Lev. vii. 16.) oblations 


| th Numbers, * 
Ovid Mer. vii. 20. | 5 t eir vows (Numbers, xv. 3. 8.) 


Video meliora, RO LR 499. | — and e d His voice 
1 4 5 Io Balaam reprobate,—] | 
Desto sequor. | Þ-: 
| i Newton, || An argument more plausible and more follacious 
487. — 3 „  atheous—] | | could not have been put into the mouth of the 


Cicero, . of Diagoras, says, « qui 
60 Arkkos dictus est. 


488. To tread his sacred cutie) 


_ Tempter, Perfectly to enter into all the circum- 
stances of this remarkable piece of Scripture his- 


Dr Nar. Deo, i. 23. 


refer to Bp. Butler's excellent Sermon on the Cha- 


When ye come to appear before me, who hath re- ya@er of Balaam, or to Shuckford's accoun. of it 
guired this at your hand, TO TREAD MY COURTS? in the TWELFTH Book of his Connection of Sacred 
| Isaiah, i. 11, 12. li and Prophane Histo. 


: . ve be 4+ = I bid 


they which MINISTER 


for yows, (xxii. 18.) and sacrifices in performing 


tory, and clearly to apprehend the judicious appli- 
cation of it by the poet in this place, we may 
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BOOK I. 


I bid not, or forbid; do as thou ſind'st 


PARADISE REGAINED. 


Permission from above; thou canst not more. 


Hr added not; 


1: 3 ES * 0 : IDS. 
His gray dissimulation, disappear'd 


and Satan, bowing low 


8 1 


Into thin air diffus'd: for now began 


Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 


25 dis. umulation, 8 } 


498. Hts £1.4 
Satan 15, St il under his assumed characte: of an 
alt countryman. | 


au AGED man in rural weeds, 


In our. author's Latin poem n the Fifth of 
N ueber, where also be introduces kim under the 
dis2utse of an old Franciscan friar, it is said, 

Ct AsgU Ns micuerunt tempora ANIS, 


which 1s equivalent to his gray dissimulation here. 


* 0 72 7 5 
409. Into tin air diu = 


So Virgil, A N. iv. 278. 
Et procul IN T&NUEM ex oculis ZVANUIT AURAM, 


Newton, 


And CS ehs 


—— these our aQors, . 


. "RE d you, were all spirits, and 
Arc MELTED INTO AIR, into THIN AIR. 
| TEMPEST, Act IV. Se. 2. 


499. ſor now began 
Night with ler zullen wings to double=shade 
The desert; fowl: in their clay nests were couch'd ; 


And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 1 


This brief description of night coming on in 


the desert is singularly fine. It is a small but 


exquisite ue, which so immediately shews the 
hand of the matter, that his lar; 
finished pieces can hardly be rated hi 


Mm more 


The commencement of this e, both in 

aespect of its beginning with an hemistich, and 
also in the sort of instantanecus coming on of night 
which it represents, resembles much a passage in 
Tasso | 


e GIA la notte oscura 
Havea tutti del giorno i raggi spenti ; 


Cosi diss“ egli; 


111. 71. 


500 


Thus he complain'd ;—but now the sable shade, 
Icleped night, had thick enveloped 
The sun in vail of double darkness made. 


Fa irfax, 


Nox ruit, et FUSCIS dci 3 alis. 


Virg. AN. vin. 369. | 


Thus alſo Manilius, peaking of the constellation 
Orion; | 


Quo fulgente super terras cœlumque trahente, 
Ementita diem NIGRAS nox contrahit alas, 
0 : ; e | A3TRONg V. 59. 
And Tasso deseribes night covering the sky with 
her wings. 


Sorgea la notte in tanto, e SOTTO L' ALL 
Recopriva del Cielo i campi immensi: 


viii. 57. 
But now the night dispread her lazy wings 


O'er the broad ficlds of Heaven 8 bright wilderness. 
| | | | Fairfax, 
Spenser also, Fa ERV Queen, B. vl. E. vill, 44» 


43 now the ev 1 


His BROAD BLACK WINGS had through the Heavens 
wide 


By this dispread, 


And ALLEGROg. 6.3 _ EE >; 


Where BROODING DARKNESS SPREADS HER JFALOUS 


WING 8. 


to double-shade 


— A — 


500. 
The deset. — | 

i. e. to double the natural shade and darkness 
of the place. This is more fully expressed in 


Hogzus's translation of this passage. 


Nam nunc obscuras nox atra expandere pennas 
Cxpcrat atque NIGRAS NEMORUM GEMINARE E- 
NEBRAS., ; 


Thus 
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edition of the Juvenile Poems, the following line 
of Pacuvius, cited by Cicero, (De Divi NAT, 1.14. 1 
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54 PARADISE REGAINED. Oe IR 


The desert ; fowls in their clay nests were couch'd ; 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam *. 


Thus in Comvs, the elder brother, when separated We _ also compare Ovid, Mer. xi. 548. ; i 


from his sister in the forest by night, addresses the 
moon; ä e 
— thou fair moon, 
T bat * wont'st to love the traveller's benizon, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disiuherit chaos, that reigns here 
IN DOUBLE NIGHT OF DARKNESS AND OF SHADES; 


—— tanta vertigine pontus 
Fervet, et inductà piceis a nubibus umbra 
Omne latet cœlum, DUPLICATAQUE NOCTIS IMAGO 
EST. | 


And Ibid, Fit. 


| Cexcaque nox premitur TENEBRISQUE | HYEMISQU K 
. 3 | 4 | ede. | 

In a note on which last verse, in Mr. Warton's . | | 

— fowl in their clay nests were couch'd :} 

| bird, and beast, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their _ 


Were olunk. 


501 


15 exhibited ; 


Tenebræ conDUPLICANTUR, noRisque et nimborum 
occæcat nigror. 


PARADISE Losr, iv. 609. 


IM That the PaxADISE RecatneD has been considerably under-rated by the world, seems of late to be 
an opinion al:nost generally admitted. But perhaps we shall state the fact more correctly, if we say that 


it has been neglefed, rather than wnder-rated, that it has been more anknown, than not admired, This is so 


much the case, that I apprehend some of the warmest panegyrics of the Parap1sz Los r have never honored | 


this Poem with a perusal; or only with a casual and most unfair one, under a cloud of prejudices 
against it. —A critic, whose taste, judgment, and candor are unquestioned, has given it absolutely 


720 Place at all among the Works of its Author. If I might venture to place Milton's Works according 


cc to their degrees of poetic excellence, says Dr. Joseph Warton, © it should be perhaps in the following 


« Order, PARADISE LosT, Comus, Samson AGcoNnisTEs, LyYCipas, L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROS0.” 


See concluding note ta the Lycidas, in Warton's Edition of Milton's Fuvenile Poems! ) I should hope that 


PaRADISE REGAIN ED slipped accidentally out of the list: indeed what the late Mr. Warton has said 


of the Comvs, I do not hesitate to apply to the Poem before us, and to hazard freely my unqualified 
opinion, that “ the Author is here inferior only to his own PARADISE Losr.” 


If we take this e to re consider this first Book, we shall find much to admire, and little to 


censure. 
The Proposition of the Sublet (Ver. 1.) is clear and dignified, and is beautifully wound up in the 


; concluding line, 


1 Eden rais'd i in the waste wilderness. 


The Invocation of the Holy spirit (Ver. 8.) is equally devout and roetical, The Baptism of John 
Ver. 18.) carries us with the best effect in medias res. Satan's Infernal Council (Ver. 40.) is briefly, but 
finely, assembled; his Speech is admirable ; and the effect of it is strongly depicted. This is strikingly 
contrasted by the Succeeding beautiful description of the Deity surrounded by his Angels; his Speech 
to them and the triumphant Hymn of the Cœlestial Choir. Indeed the whole opening of this Poem is 
executed in so masterly a manner, that making allowance for a certain wish to compress, which is palpably 
visible, very few parts of the Panapis: Lost can in any respect claim a pre-eminence,—The brief descrip- 


tion (Ver. 193. ) of our Lord's — 


BOOK I, PARADISE REGAINED. 33 
— now the bordering desert wild, | * 
And with dark shades and rocks environ'd round, 


And again, (Ver, 29 5). where cc looking round on every side he beholds”” 


A pathless desert, dusk with horrid IF 


are scenes worthy the pencil of Salvator. Our Lord's Soliloquy (Ver. 196. ) is a material part of the Poem, 


and briefly narrates the early part of his life. In the Pax AIs Losr, where the divine persons are speakers, 


Milton has so chastened his pen, that we meet with few poetical images, and chiefly scriptural sentiments, 


delivered, as near as may be, in scriptural, and almost always in unornamented, language. But the Poet seems 


to consider this circumstance of the Temptation, (if I may venture so to express myself,) as the last, perfect, | 


completion of the /nitiation of the man Jesus in the sei of his own divine nature and office: at least he feels 
himself entitled to make our Saviour while on earth, and “ inshrined in fleshly tabernacle,” speak in a certain 
degree, a h˙ανe, or, after the manner of men, Accordingly all the speeches of our blessed Lord, in this 
Poem, are far more elevated than any language that is put into the mouth of the divine speakers in any 


part of the Paxapis: Losr, The ingrafting Mary's Speech (Ver. 230.) into that of her Son, it must be 


allowed, is not a happy circumstance. It has an awkward effect, loads the rest of the Speech, and might 


have been avoided, and better managed, The description (V er. 303.) of the probable manner of our Lord's 


passing the forty days in the wilderness is very picturesque; and the return of the wild beasts (Ver. 310.) 
o their Paradisiacal mildness is finely touched, The appearance of the Tempter in his assumed character 


(Ver. 314.); the deep art of his two first speeches, covered, but not totally concealed, by a semblance of 
simplicity; his bold avowal and plausible vindication of himself (Ver, 357.); the subsequent detection of 
his fallacies (Ver. 407. ), and the pointed reproofs of his impudence and hy pocrisy, on the part of our blessed 
Lord, cannot be too much admired. Indeed, the whole conclusion of this Book abounds so much in close- ä 


ness of reasoning, grandeur of sentiment, glevation of Kyle and harmony of numbers, that it may well be 


questioned whether poetry on such a subject, and especially in the form of Aulos ever produced any i 


thing superior to it. 


The singular beauty of the brief description of Night coming on in the Desert, has been particularly 


notie ed i in its place: it closes the Book with such admirspie effect, that it leaves us con la leren dolce. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK I. 


The Dh of Jesus, 1 1easy at his long absence, reason amongs themselves concerning 


it. Mary also gives vent to her maternal anxiety : in the evxpression of which she 
recapitulates many circumstances respectiug the birth and eat Jy life of her Sou. — Satan 
again meets his Infernal Council, reports the bad Success of his first temptation of our 
Blessed Lord, and calls npon them for counsel aud assiStauce. Belial proposes the tempt- 
ing of Jesus with women. Satan rebukes Belial for his dissoluteness, charging on him 
all the pr ofligac y of that kind ascribed by the poets to the Heathen G ods, and rejects his 
proposal as in no respect likely to Succeed. Satan then suggests other modes of temptation, 
particularly proposing to avail himself of the circumstance of our Lord's hungering ; and, 
taking a band of closen spirits with him, returns to resume his enterprise.— Jesus hungers 
in the desert.— Night comes on; the manner in which our Saviour passes the night is 


described. Morning advances.—Satan again appears to Jesus, and, after expressimg 


wonder that he should be 50 entirely neglected in the wilderness, where others had been 
miraculously fed, tempts him with a sumptuons banquet of the most luxurious kind. This 
he rejects, and the banquet vanishes.— Satan, finding our Lord not to be assailed on tie 
ground of appetite, tempts him again by offering him riches, as the means of acquiring 
power : This Jesus also rejects, producing many instauces of great actions performed by 
persons under virtuous poverty, and Specifying the danger of vicſies, aud 11e Cares and one 


inseparab/ e from power and greatuess. 
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M EAN while the new-baptiz'd, who yet remain'd 
At Jordan. with the Baptist, and had scen 
Him whom they heard so late expresly call'd 


Jesus Messiah, Son of God declar'd, 


1. Mean while the 1 new Baptiz d, Ec. 2 


The greatest, and indeed justest, objeklion to this 


Poem is the narrowness of its plan, which, being 


| confined to that single scene of our Saviour's life 


on earth, his Temptation in the Desert, has too 


much sameness in it, too much of the reasoning, 


and too little of the descriptive part; a deſect 
most certainly in an epic poem, which ought to 
consist of a proper and happy mixture of the in- 


ztructive and the delightful. Milton was himself, 
no doubt, sensible of this imperfection, and has 
therefore very judiciously contrived and introduced 


all the little digressions that could with any sort 


of propriety connect with his subject, in order to 


relieve and refresh the reader's attention. The 


following conversation betwixt Andrew and Simon 


upon the missing of our Saviour se long, with the 


Virgin's reflections on the same occasion, and the 


council of the Devils how. best to attack their 


- enemy, are instances of this sort, and both very 
happily executed in their respective ways. The 
language of the former is cool and unaffected, 
corresponding most exactly to the humble pious 


abaracter of the speakers: that of the latter is full 


of energy and majesty, and not inferior to their 


most spirited Speeches 1 in the Paradise Lost. 
| | 77 yer. 


4+ Jesus Messiaß, Son of God declar d,] 


This is a great mistake in the Poet. All that 
the people could collect from the declarations of 


John the Baptist, and the voice from Heaven, was . 


that he was a great prophet, and this was all they 


did in fact collect; they were uncertain whether he 
was their promised Messiah, 


"Harb arton | 


But surely the declaration, by the wyice from 
| Heaven, of Jesus being the beloved Son of God was, 
as Milton terms it, „high authority“ for believ- 
ing that he was the Messiah. — John the Baptist 
had also, John, i. 29, expressly called him the 
Lamb of God which wketh away the Sin of the 
world, referring, as is generally supposed, to [5aiah, 
Iii. 7. And, the day following, John's giving him 
the same title, Behold the Lamb of God !* Jahn, 
i. 36, is the ground of Andrew's conversion, 
who thereupon followed Jesus, and having passed 
some time with him, declared to his brother 


Peter 


—— — ů — ů ů ů — Does 


62 PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK TIT, 


And on that high authority had belicv'd, 
And with him talk'd, and with him lodg' d; 1 mean 
Andrew and Simon, famous after known, 


With others though 1 in holy writ not nam'd; 


Now missing him, their joy 80 lately found, 


(So lately found, and 80 abruptly gone,) = 26 


Began to doubt, and doubted many days, 


And, as the days increas'd, increas'd their doubt. 


Sometimes they thought he might be only shewn, 


And for a time caught up to God, as once 


Moses was in the mount and missing long, 1 


And che; great Thisbite, Who on oy wheels 


Peter, I. have found the Messias, aobich is, Hier 
interpreted, the Christ. | John, i. 41. 
6. And with him talk'd, and with him lodg'd—] 

These particulars are founded, (as Bp. Newton 
observes,) on what is related in the first chapter of 


St. John, respecting two of John's disciples, (one 


of whom was Andrew, and the other probably 


John the Evangelist himself,) ) following Jes to || 


the place where be dwelt, and aviding With n 
that day. | 


6.— — - —— 1 mean 
| Andrew aud Simon] 


This sounds very prosaic; but E od 4 like 35. | 


Stance or two in Harrington's translation of the 
Orlando Furioso. Cant. 31. St. 46. | 
And calling still upon that noble name, 
That olten had the Pagans overcome, 
(I y&ax Renaldo's house of Montalbane.) 
And again, St. 55. _ 
How she had scen the bridge the Pagan made, 
(I MEAN the cruel Pagan Rodomont. ) 


Newton, 


13. Sometimes. they thought he might be only shewn,] 
Virg. Zn. VI. 870. 
Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, nec ultra 
Essc sinent, | | | | 985 
Newton, 


14. —— — — as once 
Moses was in the mount, and missing long ;] 


And when the people ca that Moes delayed to come 


down out of the mount, the people gathered themselves 


together unto Aaron, and said unto him, Up, male 


us gods, which shall goa before us; for as for this 


Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him, 


Exodus, XXXil, I. 


16. WY the great Thisbite==] 


Or Tishbite, as he is called in Scripture, 1 Kings, | 


Xvii. 1. Elijah, a native of Thisbe or Tishbe, a 


al | oney- of the country of Gilead, beyond Jordan, 


Newton. 
unn. in one of his early Latin Poems, terms 
Elijah, | 

m— Vat TERRA THESBIT ID, 
EL. iv. 97. 
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BOOK II. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. SY 


2 


Rode up to Heaven, yet once again to come: 


Therefore, as those young prophets then with care 
Sought lost Elijah, so in each place these 


8. Rs 
Rode up to Heaven— | 


who on fiery wheels 


i: 


« Heaven,” 2 Kings, ii. 11. 
Hence Milton, in his ELecy oz the death F 
Felton, Bp. of Ely, 
Ad astra sublimis feror, 


VATES UT OLIM RAPTUS AD CELUM SENEX 


AURIGA CURRUS IGNE1, 
And, in his ErIGRANM oz the Gunpowder Plot: 
Scilicet hos alti missurus ad atria coli, 
Sulphureo curru, FLAMMIVOLISQUE ROTIS; 
Qualiter ille, feris caput inviolabile Parcis, 


Liquit Jordamos, turbine raptus, agros. 


17. — yet once again to Se 


It hath been the opinion of the Church, that 
there would be an Elias before Christ's $>cond 
coming, as well as before his first: and this opinion 


the learned Mr, Mede supports from the prophecy 
of Malachi, iv. 4. Be hold, I abill end you Elijah 
the prophet, before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord, &c, and from what our 
Saviour says, Mat. xvii. 11. Elias truly shall firs! 
come, and restore all things, These words Our 
Saviour spake when John Baptist was beheaded, 


and yet Speaks as of a thing future, UATIEATAESHTE 
mal», and shall restore all things, But as it was 


not Elias in person, but only in spirit, who ap- 


peared before our Saviour s first coming, so will it 
also be before his second. The reader may see the 


arguments at large, in Mr. Mede's Discourse XXV. 
which no doubt Milton had read, not only on 


account of the fame and excellence of the writer, 


but as he was also his fellow-collegian. 
| Newton, 
Though our Saviour uses the word 2Toxar2517% 
in the future tense, something must be previously 


and behold there appeared a chariot of 
« fire and horses of fire, and parted them both 


« aunder, aud Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 


Sed to limit the sense of it to what was 
then passed, to a prophecy already accomplished, 
Bp. Pearce in his commentary on the passage has, 
„ WAS TO COME first and restore all things. by 
And Beza, in a note on the place, says, Hæc 
autem intelligenda sunt, forma dicendi e medio 
petita, perinde ac si diceret Christus,“ Verum 
« quidem est quod Seribæ dicunt etiam videlicet 
cc antegressurum fuisse Messiam, et secuture in— 
« gtaurationi yiam aperturum; sed dico vobis Eliam 
« jam venisse, &c."” 

It was however the general tradition of the elder 
writers of the Christian Church, from those words 


of Malachi, that Elias the Tishbite was to come in 
person before our Lord's second advent; which 
opinion, the ſesuit De la Cerda, in his commentary 


on Tertullian DR REesurRRECT. CARN, C. 23. 
says, all the antient Fathers have delivered, tradi 
tota Pairum antiguitas. 


18. Therefore as those yoing prof het TY n with care 
Sought lost Eliſal— 


2 Kings, li. 16. 16. 17. Mut av, hen the sons of 


the prophets, auhich avere to wicww at Jericho, saab 
him, they Said, T he pril of Elijah. doth ret 07 
Elisha. And they Cane do meet him, aud bowed 


— 


Ihpeimselwes tn the ground before Vim. And 29 'y Said 


unto him, Bebold NagW, there be a th er. wvantk 


fifty strong men, let them go, abe pray thee, and srok 


thy master; lest peradwventure the Spirit of the Lord 


hath taken him up, and cast him 22 pts mountains 


or into some ey. And he said, Ye s. all not geh. 


— And when they urged him Hill he avas ashamed, 


he Said, Send, They Send therefare fifty me 45 aud 


they song hi three ds but found him uit, 


19, m—— 5 in each place thee 
Nig 5h to Bethabara— | 


© These things were done in ; Bethabara 1 * | 
dan, where John was baplixing. 


John, i. 28. 


Nigh 


— 


oy 
— 
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Nigh to Bethabara, in Jericho 20 
The city of palms, non, and Salem old, 


20. Nigh to Belhabara 


It has been observed in a preceding Note (B. i. 
V. 193.) that M. D'Anville, in the map of Judea 


In his Geographie Ancienne, has laid down Bethabara 


wrong. The same error I find in the Map annexed 


to the small Greek Testament published by Wet 


stein, in 1711, with Mills's Prolegomena prefixed. 


Adrichomius, in his 7 heatrum Terre San&e, places 


Bethabara on the eastern bank of the river Jordan, 


at a small distance from the Dead Sea, nearly op- | 


posite Jericho. Indeed if we consider it to have 


been the place where the Israelites passed over 
Jordan to go into the land of Canaan, on which 
ever side of the river we place it, it must have 


been nearly opposite Jerichd, as it is expressly said, 
Joshua, iii. 16. the people passed over right against 


Jericho. The Eastern Travellers also shew that 
the place, where the tradition of that country sup- 
poses Jesus to have been baptized by John in Jor- 


dan, was not more than a day's journey distant 


from Jerusalem; and that Jericho lay directly in 


the way to it. (See Pocock's Travels in the East, 
and Maundrel's Journal.) Bp. Pearce places Betha- 
bara on the same side of the river with Jericho, 
that is, on the western bank. This opinion he 
grounds on what is said, Judges, vii. 24. about 


the inhabitants of Mount Ephraim rating the waters, 
(i. e. taking possession of all the springs,) from 
them unto Bethbarah and Jordan. Bethabara in- 


deed John, i. 28, is described beyond Jordan, 
ref v Jod; but this Bp. Pearce reconciles by 


shewing that vegas often signifies in scripture, on 
the vide of, or on this side of. For this construction 


of rec, he cites many authorities in his note on 
Mat. iv. 15, and likewise refers to Casaubon's 


note on John, i. 28. But it should be observed 
admitted by Bp. Pearce, and before suggested by 


that Beza has the same remark, and that he renders 
ref T2 Iodad not trars Fordanum, but gecus For- 
danum, 6 nigh to Jordan,” both in Mat. iv. 15, and 
John, i. 28. St. Jerom, De Nominibus Hebreis, 
peaks of Bethabara as standing partly on the western, 
and partly on the eastern, bank of the river Jordan, 


/ 


20. — in Ferichs 
The city of palms, Anon, and Salem old, 
Macherus, and each town or city wall'd 
On this side the broad lake Genezaret, 
Or in Perga—] 8 


Fericho is called the city of palms, Deut. xxxiv. g, 
and Josephus, Strabo, Pliny, and all writers de- 
scribe it as abounding with those trees. Anon is 


mentioned, Joh, iii. 23, as is likewise Salim or 


Salem. But there appears to be no particular reason 
for our authors calling it Salem old, unless he takes 
it to be the same with the Shalem mentioned, Ger, 
xxxiii. 18. or confounds it with the Salem where 
Melchizedek was king. Machærus was a castle in 
the mountainous part of Peræa or the country 
beyond Jordan, which river is well known to run 
through the lake of Genezareth, or the sea of Ti. 
berias, or the sea of Galilee, as it is otherwise 


called. So that they searched in each place oz this 


ride Jonlen, or in Taue, ef lefdan, beyond it. 
Newton, 


By the expression en this ide the broad lake Ges 
zare!h, I would understand not oz the opposite gide of 
the river to Perœa, but helaao the lake 7 of Genezareth, 
or to the 5outh of it, between that and the Asphaltie 


Lake, or the Dead Sea; which is exactly the situation 


Latin, and of » in Greek.— 


of the places here mentioned, none of which could be 

properly said to have stood on , 5ide, that is on 

the western side of the lake of Genezareth, though 
three of them stood on the western side of the river 
Jordan. Or in Peræa, may be only understood to 
mean and in Perza, or even in Peræa. Such is often 
the conjunctive sense of vel, and sometimes of aut in 
It is probable that 
Milton had the same idea of the situation of Betba- 
bara, with that noticed in the preceding note, aa 


Beza and Casaubon. This he may be supposed to 
have acquired from Beza, whose translation of the 
Greek Testament with notes, we may imagine, was 
in no small degree of repute, at the time when our 
Author. visited . the first 
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Machærus, and each town or city wall'd 


On this side the broad lake Genezarct, 


Or in Perza; but return'd in vain. 


Then on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, e 2 5 


place where he makes the disciples seek Jesus is 


Jericho, on the same side of the river as Bethabara, 
and the nearest place of any consequence to it; then 


Mnon and Salem, both likewise on the same side, 


but higher up towards the lake of Genezareth; 
then he seems to make them cross the river and 


__ «eek him in all the places in the opposite country 


of Peræa, down to the town and strong fortress of 
Machzrus, which is mentioned by Josephus, De 


belly Jud. L. 7. C. 6. Milton had good authority 


for terming Salem, Salem old. Ad richomius, speax- 


ing of Salem, or Salim, says, Ex veteribus Hebra- 


orum Rabbinis docet Hieronymus, non videri hanc 
esse Hierusalem, quod nomen ipsum demonstret ex 
græco hebraicoque compositum, sed oppidum juxta 
Scythopolim, quod usque hodie appellatur Salem; 


ubi ostenditur palatium Melchizedec, ex magnitu- 


dine ruinarum veteris operis ostendens magniticen-_ 


tiam de quo in posteriore parte Geneseos SCriptum 


est: Venit Jacob in Soccoth, et transivit in Salem 


civitatem regionis Sichem. See /[ieronym. Epist. ad 
Evag.—The Septuagint, Gen. xXxxill. 18. writes 
it £65 Tn. | 


23. — e broad lake Cenegaret, ] 
The Lake of Genezaret, or Genezareth, through 


which the river Jordan ran, is computed by Josephus 


to be eighteen miles long, and five broad. It is 
described by Pliny as sixteen miles long, and six 
broad; Pococke like wise says it / is fourteen or fifteen 
miles long. The same Author states its distance 


from the Asphaltic Lake, or Dead Sea, to be about 
ze venty- ſive miles. The adjoining country was beau- 


tiful and fertile: the waters of the lake were sweet 
and pleasant, and it abounded with a variety of 
fish. It was a common saying among the Jews, 
that God loved this more than all the other seas. 


25. on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 
F here winds with reeds and 05ers whiszp*ring play, ] 


Dr. Maundrell, in his Forney 7o Fernsalom, Sc. 
describes the river Jordan as having its banks in 


some parts covered $0 thick with bushes and trees, 
such as tamarisks, oleanders, and willows, that they 


prevented the water from being seen till any one 


had made his way through them. In this thicket, 
he says, several sorts of wild beasts harbor, which 
are frequently washed out of their covert by the 


sudden over-flowings of the river. Hence that 
allusion in Jeremiah, xlix. 19. © Behold, he shall 


« come up like a lion from the swelling of Jor- 
ann.” 


The same Author also relates that, 


having gone from Jerusalem to visit that part 


of judea, Where it is supposed our blessed Lord 
was baptized, he proceeded towards the Asphaltic 
Lake, or Dead Sea, in approaching to which he 
passed through a sort of coppice of bushes and 
reeds. And Joannes Phocas, in D-5cription, Locov. 
Santtor, as cited by Reland in his Palestiun, peak. 
ing of the banks of the river Jordan, says, 95 


{rye Th KANL(hws N ν,ẽu exDuiol)ay miPuxere Ev r 


A:orTWwy) QuA% eiw)408 KAT CEL. in quibus magna 


vis arundinum nascitur. Has leonum cœtus in— 


habitare solent. Reland also says, “ Salices, ta- 


« marisci, agnus castus, et cannæ ingentes, que 
« usum hastarum præbent, crescunt ad ripam ejus, 


« uti referunt auronlzi. Ila arundineta ripam 


* Jordanis ita obsident, ut per ea aqua fluminis 
« De la Valle, (he 
adds,) „ tradit se in istis arundinetis diu oberrässe, 
« licet equo insidentem, quum accedere vellet ad 


* vix conspici possit.“ 


c aquam Jordanis, et equitem in iis latere posse 
« ne conspiciatur.“ - 


Adrichomius describes a 
valley of reeds, on the western bank of the river, 
where the brook Cherith, divided into three streams, 
flows into Jordan, nearly opposite Mount Ephraim. 
Giles Fletcher thus refers to the reedy banks of 

the river Jordan; | 
K | a That 


| = 
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Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering play, 


Close in a cottage low together got, 


Their unexpected loss and plaints out breath'd. 
ALas, from what high hope to what relapse 
Unlook'd for are we fallen! our eyes beheld 
Messiah certainly now come, so long 
Expected of our fathers we have heard 


His words, his wisdom full of grace and truth ; 5 I 


| 


which might have Void origina! :ly ruggested to him | 


That heavenly wh I more delight to hear; 

Than gentle airs to breathe, or swelling waves 
Against the sounding rocks their bosoms tear, 
Or WHISTLING REEDS that rutty JorxDan laves, 

_ CurisT's TR1UMPH OVER DEATH, St. 2. 


246. = 185 whiipering play,] 


The aphirheries of the wind is an image that 


Milton is particularly fond of, and has introduced 
in many beautiful passages of his PaRap1ss Losr. 


In the opening of the IF rH Book, where Adam 
wakens Eve in a speech of tenderest affection, his 


address to her is described as Whispered with the 


Fo soſtness of the gentle gale, 


then with voice 


Mild, As WHEN ZEPHYRUS ON FLORA BREATHES, 


Her hand soft touching, wHisPER'D thus, 


He also applies whispering to the flowing of a 
to the air that plays upon the water, or by 
the side of it; and to the combined sounds of the 


stream; 


breeze and the current. 
In the FourTH Book of this Poem, he terms 


the river Ilyssus, a 


WHISPERING stream. — 


And, PARADISE Lost, iv. 325, he describes 


- a tuft of shade, that on a green 
Siood WHISPERING SOFT BY A FRESH FOUNTAIN s 
SIDE, | 
In his Lycidas, V. 136. likewise, he addresses the 
—— valleys low, where the MID WHISPERS USE 
Or SHADES, AND WANTON WINDS, AND GU$SHING 
BROOKS, 


« The mild ao bicper of the refreshing breeze” 
he had before introduced in his Latin poem, In 


ADVENTUM Vents, V. 27. 


© Guaque 3 Jaces cucum eb LENE SUSUR RANS | 


ARA. — 
by Virgil“ s CULEX, 152. 


At circa passim fessæ cubuere capellæ, 
Excelsisque zuper dumis; quos LENITER ADFLANS 
AURA SUSURRANTIS possit confundere VENTI, 


25. Plain fishermen, ( no greater men them call, } 
Thus Spenser, in the Searing of his Shepherd 's 
Calendar, | | 
A okrphere's boy, (NO BETTER DO HIM cart, 
Newton, 
And, from him, rope, in his SECOND Pastoral. 


A shepherd's boy, (he seeks no better name,) 

Led forth his flocks beside the Silver Thame. 
29. Their unexpetted loss and plaints out breath'd.] 

Thus he resolv'd, but first from inward grief - 


His bursting passion INTO P!LAINTS THUS POUR'D, 
PARADISE Los r, ix. 98. 


30. Alas, from what high hope to what relapse 
Unlook'd for are we fallen !-} | 
— yz misero mihi, quanta de spe decidi! 
| Terent. Hz avton, Act II. Sc.'2. g. 
Newton 


full of grace and truth,] 


34 * | 
6 And 
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Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, 35 


The kingdom shall to Israel be restor'd ; 


Thus we rejoic'd, but soon our Joy 18 turn'd 


Into perplexity and new amaze : 


For whither ! 1s he gone, what accident 


Hath rapt him from us? will he now retire ; T1 


After appearance, and again prolong 


Our expectation ? God of Israel, 


Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come ; 


Behold the kings of the earth, how they oppress 


Thy chosen; to what highth their power unjust 45 


They have exalted, and behind them cast 


All fear of thee; ar 1SC : and vindicate 


And the rd 4 awas made erb, ad davelt among 


, — — — FULL OF GRACE AND TRUTH, 


| John, i. 14. 
86 The 8 shall to Israel be 1 38 


They are properly made to talk in the language, 
and according to the expectations of the Jews. 
Lord, wilt thou at this time RESTORE AGAIN THE 

Acts, i. 6. 


Newton, 


KINGDOM To ISRAEL? 


0: — — ou joy is turn'd | 
Into perplexity—] 8 


When Mary Magdalene, oe the other women, 
went on the first day of the week to the sepulchre 
with spices, but found not the body of Jesus, we 


read that, they u Were-MUCH PERPLEXED. 


Luke, xxiv. 4. 
40. Hath rapt him from us 9] 


Mr. Warton, in his Note on IL PEN SEROS0, | 


V. 40, observes that Browne, in his PASTORALS, 

often uses the verb 7 rape, 

Milton has often the participle aht, which he 

might have borrowed from the Italian. Thus 
— Oxr. IX Au. L. i. C. 25. 42. = 


in the words of some of them. 


6 Rar1To in Paradiso. 


God of Tsrael, 
Send thy Messiah forth, Sc.] 


42. 


This sudden turn and breaking forth into prayer - 
to God is beautiful. The prayer itself is conceived 
very much in the spirit of the Psalms, and almost 
Newton, 


44. Behold the kings of. the earth ; how they ofpress 
— Thy chosen—] 


The KINGS OF THE EARTH ger e e aud 


the rulers take counsel togethers against the Lord, 


and against his anointed. Psalm ii. 2. 


1 is possible, that some allusion might be here 
intended to the situation of Milton's Party at the 


| Restoration. 


46. — and belind them cast 
All fear of thee—] | 


 Newertheless they were ditobedient and rebelled _ 
against thee, and CAST THY LAW BEHIND THEIR 
BACKS». | Nehemiah, 1x. 26. 


11 =; 
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Thy glory, free thy people from their yoke. 
But let us wait ; thus far he hath perform'd, 


Sent his Anointed, and to us reveal'd him, 


50 


By his great Prophet, pointed at and shown 


In public, and with him we have convers'd; 


Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 


Lay on his providence; ; he will not fail, 


Nor will withdraw him now, nor will recall, 


5 


Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence; 


Soon we shall see our hope, our joy return. 


Tuvs they out of their plaints new hope resume 
To find whom at the first they found unsought: 


7; But, to his mother Mary, when che SAW 


60⁰ 


Others return 'd from baptism, not her son, 


Nor left at Jordan, tidings of him none, 


Within her breast though calm, her breast though pure, 


| Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 


Some troubled th oughts, which She i in sighs thus clad. 


51. . pointed at and Shown] 


| ; Should it not rather be pointed our? Though 


perhaps Milton had in his mind Persius, Sar, i. 28. 


— Dicrro MONSTRAR1, et dicier hic est. 


65 Some troubled thoughts, which che in gig thus clad.) 


It is hardly possible not to notice the striking 


beauty of this line, There 1s a passage somewhat 


resembling it in 1 the PARADISE Los r, 1, 630, 


Nat last 
Won ps INTERWOVE wiTH SIGHsS found out their 


way. 


— i, th ld. 


bs. — 


| 


| © tentiarum pristina manebat ; 


65 


« Sententias reconditas exquisi- 


Thus Cicero; 


e tasque mollis et pellucens VESTIEBAT oratio.“ 
Dx CLAR. ORA TOR. 274. Ed. Proust. 


And again, „ Concinnitas illa crebritasque sen- 
sed ea VESTITU 
« 1LLO ORATIONIS, quo e ornata non 
te erat.” IBID. 327. 

A similar figure of Speech e occurs in a Sonnet of 


Drummond of Hawthornden, which is so eminently 


beautiful, for the age in which it was written, that 


I cannot forbear citing it entire. 


Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early hours, 


Of winters past, or coming, void of care, 
— —— | Well 
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O what avails me now that honor high 


To have conceiv'd of God, or that salute, 


« Hail highly favor'd, among women blest ?” 


While I to sorrows am no less advanc'd, 


And fears as eminent, above the lot 70 


Of other women, by the birth 1 bore; ET Tn, 


In such a scason born, when scarce a shed 


Could be obtain'd to shelter him or me 


From the bleak air; a stable was our warmth, 


A manger his; yet soon enforc'd to ny | "3 


Thence into Egypt, till the murder oe king 


Were dead, who ug his life, and missing bd 


Well pleased with delights which present are, 


Fair ecasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling ſlow'rs, 


To rocks, to springe, to rills, from leafy bow'rs, 
Thou thy Creator's goodness dost declare, 
And what.dear gifts on thee he did not spare; 
A stain to human sense in sin that low'rs. 
What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs 
ATTIR'D IN SWEETNESS $weetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs, 
And lift a reverent eye and thought to heaven? 
Sweet artless songster! thou my mind dost raise 


To airs of spheres, 5 and to Angels“ 9255 


66. 0 what avails me now that honor lugh, 9c. —] 


In several parts of this speech Milton appears to 


have had Vida in his mind. In this opening of it, 
at verse 77, and from verse 87 to 92, we plainly 
trace him to Mary's lamentation under the Cross. 


At non certe olim præpes demissus Olympo 


Nuntius hac pavidæ dederat promissa puellæ.“ 


S1C UNA ANTE ALIAS FELIX EGO, SIC EGO CELL 


INCEDO REGINA? MEA EST HAC GLORIA MAGNA, 


= Hie MEuUsS'ALTUS HONOS. Quo reges munera opima 


Obtulerunt mihi post partus? Quo carmina læta 
Cœlestes cecinere chori, si me ista manebat 


Sors tamen, et vitam, cladem hanc visura, trahebam ? 


Felices illæ, NATOS QUIBUS IMPIUS HAUSIT 
InSoNTFS REGIS FUROR IPSO IN LIMINE VITE, 


Dum tibi vana timens funus molitur acerbum; 


Ut cuperem te DILUV10 cecidisse Sub illo! 
Hos, nos: HORKR1BLL 1 MN RA „„ 


TERRIFICANS SENIOR LUCTUS SPER ARE JUBEBAT\, 


ETCECINIT FORE, CUM PECTUS MIMIFIGERET ENS1S. 


Nunc alte mucro, nunc alte vulnus adattum, 


CHRISTILAD. v. 870. 


75. — yet on enſorc'd to fly 
Thence into Egypt till the murderous Ring 
ere dead who ought his life, and missing fill'd 
With infant blood the streets of Bethlthem ; | 


We may compare the following Stanza of Giles 


Fletcher's CyrIsT's Victory IN HEAVEN. 


And yet but newly he was infanted, 

And yet alreadv he was Sought to die; . 
| Yet scarcely born, already banished, 

Not able yet to go, and FORC'D TO FLY; 

But scarcely fled away, when by and by 

The Tyrant's sword with blood is all dehl'd, 

And Rachel, for her sons with fury wild, | 

Cries, „O thou cruel king!” and, © O my sweetest 

child!“ 


With 
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With infant blood the streets of Bethlehem; 
From Egypt home return'd, in Nazareth 


Hath been our dwelling many years; his life 


80 


Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 


Little suspicious to any king; but now, 


Full grown to man, acknowledg'd, as I hear, 
By John the Baptist,, and in public Shown, 


Son own'd from Hcaven by his Father 8 voice, 


1 look d for some great change; to honor? no, 


But trouble, as old Simeon plain foretold, 
That to the fall and rising he should be 


5 Of many in Israel, and to a sign 


Spoken against, that through my very soul 


5 


A sword shall pierce; ; this is my favor) d lot, 


in Nazareth 


b Hath been our dwelling many years j— } 

She mentions this as part of their distress, because 
the country of Galilee, whereof Nazareth was a city, 
was the most despised part of Palestine, despised 
by the Jews themselves : and therefore Nathaniel 
_ asketh Philip, John, i. 46. Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ? | Neæabton. 
This passage does not strike me exactly in the 
dame light as it does Bp. Newton. All this de- 


scription of the early private life of our Saviour 


seems rather designed to contrast and to give more 
effect to the e of Mary, where she says, 


but now, 

Full grown to man, acknowledg'd, as I hear, 
By John the Baptist, and in public shown, 
Son own'd from Heaven by his Father's voice, 

I look'd for some great change. 


$0. is life 
Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 
Little $uspicious to any king} + 


| 


Very couthty not t without an intended reference 
to Milton's own way of life after the Restoration. 
88. That to the fall and rising he Hold be 
Of many in Israel, and lo a gn 


Spoken against, that through my very out | 
A sword Shall pierce] 


And Simeon blessed them, and said ant Ma! 'y his 
Mother, Behold this child is set FOR THE FALL AND 
RISING AGAIN OF MANY IN ISRAEL; 
SIGN WHICH SHALL BE SPOKEN AGAINST : (yea 
A SWORD SHALL PIERCE THROUGH THY OWN SOUL 
also that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed, 


| Luke, ii. 34. 35. 
91, 4 id Shall pierce—)] 


By a like metaphor it is said in 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
some have pierced themselves through with many 
and in Homer, Il. E. 399. we have the 
same kind of expression, 


Jo rro dos, 


eTuvnos νενεε⁊ g. 


To which may be added that of Jorephus ANTI. 
| vili, 8. 3 TI vr ro AoYy ws vr o49npey 
« wounded 


and FOR A 
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My exaltation to afflictions high; Ss 
Afflicted I may be, it seems, and blest ; 


I will not argue that, nor will repine. 


But where delays he now? some great intent 


95 


Conceals him: when twelve years s he scarce had seen, 


J lost him, but 80 found, as well I saw 


He could not lose himself, but went about 


His Father's business; : what he meant I mus'd, 


« wounded with the words, as with a sword.“ (See 
Bp. Pearce's note on Luke, ii. 35.) 

Thus also, Psalm xlii. 10. As wirn A SWORD 
IN MY BONES MINE ENEM IIS REPROACH ME, 
ewhile they gay 42 5 unto me, where is thy God ? 


91. —— — th; is my favor'd lot, 
m exaltation to affli/tions high ; | 


These are the afflictions that Mary notices ; not 
the circumstances of dwelling in a disreputable 


place, but her anxiety about her son, and what she 


then suffered, and was still to suffer, upon his 
account. | | | | 


93. Afllited [ may be, it Seems, and Blect; 
1 will not argue that, nor w'l' reine. 
But where delays he now 9 one great intent 
Conceals hime—] 


How charmingly does Milton here 110 the 


character he had before given of the Blessed Virgin 
in the lines above! | 


Within her breast though in her breast though pure, 8 


Motherly cares aud fears got head. 


We see at one view the piety of the saint, and the 


tenderness of the mother; and I think nothing can 
be conceived more beautitul and moving than the 


sudden start of fgpd impatience in the third line, 
But where delays he naw? breaking in so abruptly 


upon the composed resignation expressed in the two 
preceding ones. 


The same beauty is continued in 
her suddenly checking herself, and resuming her 
calm and resigned character again in these words 
= ome great intent conceals him, 


Te r - 


might be. 


y 


| 94. T will not argue at-] 


This is scemingly with a view to the sense of 


arguo in Latin, to blame, re preheud, accuse. 


97. Floxe him, but so found, as well I ga 
He could not lose himselfſ— ] 


'This is one of those sentiments 80 expressed. as, 


according to Mr. Addison, to d- generale into a 


Pun. 


This Poem, (even considering its propor- 
tionate length,) is less censurable in this respect 
than the Paradise Lost. But though these blemishes 
are rare, they are, when they occur, extremely 
offensive. Ubi plura nitent in carmine, great al- 
lowance must be made for parts that are feeble and 
less perfect ; but, in proportion as we admire and 
venerate the Poet, we grieve to find him, even for 
a moment, thus /o5ing himself, Fe 


g8. —————— bt went about 
His Father's business—} 
« Aud he aid unto them, II;av is it that ye 
« gqught me? Wit ye nat that I must be ABOUT 
Luke, ii. 49. | 


« MY FATHER'S BUSINESS ? 


what he meant I mus'd, | 


_ ſs. wn | : 
Ihe verb 7% mute is thus used in our translation 
of the Scripture ; 

I was afraid of her, and MUSED what it 
| 2 Exdras, X, 275. 

Aud all men MUSED in their hearts of fohny 
whether he were the Christ or not; 

Luke, iii. 15 
Thus 
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Since understand ; much more his absence now 100 
Thus long to some great purpose he obscures. 5 
But I to wait with patience am inur d; 

My heart hath been a store-house long of things 

And sayings laid up, portending strange events. 

Tuus Mary, pondering oft, and oft to mind 105 

Recalling what remarkably had Pass d 
Since first her salutation heard, with thoughts 

Meckly compos' 'd awaited the fulfilling : 


The while her. Son, tracing the desert wild, 


Sole, but with holiest meditations fed, 110 


| Into himself descended, and at once 


Thus also Spenser, 
: And as She look'd about zhe did behold, 


How over that same door was likcwise writ, 
Be bold, be bold, and every where be bold, 
That much she mvus'D, yet could not construe it 
By any riddling skill, or common wit. 
Far Quzen, B. III. C. xi. 54 


And Shakespeare, 


w—_—_— [ cannot too much MUSE 


Such Shapes, such gestures, &c. 
TEMPEST, Act III. Sc. 2. 


100. — = ——_— /; 5 now 


| 0 Thus long to some great purpose he obocures.] 
O might I here 
In solitude live e in some glade 


Os CORD. | | 
PARADISE Los r, ix. 1084. 


103. My heart hath been a gtorehouse long of things 
And Sayings laid up, portending strange events.] 
Thus Mary pondering oft, Sc. Sc. —] 
Alluding to what is said of her, 11 ii. 19. 
But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 
1 h in her heart : and again, ver. 51. but his mother 


the part that she ads here with her ah in 


Scriptu .. | Newton, 


107. = _ ch thoughts | 
Meekly dard awaited the fulfilling :] | 
This is beautifully expressed. Ihe re is a passage 
somewhat similar, in PaRADISE Loser, xii. 596, 


where Michael, having concluded what he had to 
chew Adam from the mountain, and what he had 


further to inform him of in narration there, says 
they must now descend from this “ top of specula- 


I] © tion;” and, bidding Adam go waken Eve, adds 


Her also I with gentle dreams have calm'd 


| Portending good, and ALL HER SPIRITS COMPOS'D 


To MEEK SUBMISSION. 


110, —— with holicst meditations 74. ] 
Mr. Thyer notices the similarity of this expret- 


sion with that in Pakapist Loser, iii. 37. 


Then FEED ON THOUGHTS $ that voluntary move 


|  Harmonious numbers. | 5 


. Into himself descended — 
Ut nemo ix SESE tentat DESCRNDERE! 
Pers. SAT, iv. 29- 
Newton. 


1 kept all these sayings in ber heart : so consistent 1s | 


Al 


p _— 
8 & x2 - 
2 _ x easﬀ 
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All his great work to come before him set; 


How to begin, how to accomplish best 


His end of being on earth, and mission high: 


For Satan, with sly preface to return, 


115 


Had left him vacant, and with . Was gone 


Up to the middle region of thick air, 


Where all his potentates in council sat; 


There, without sign of boast, or sign of; joy 


Solicitous and blank, he thus began. 


120 


PRINCE S, Heaven" s ancient Sons, ethereal Thrones : 


Demonian Spirits now, from the clement 


117. Up to the middle region of thick air,] 
Satan, in the first Book of this Poem, had as- 
eembled his | Infernal Council 


— in mid alr, 


Within THICK CLOUDS AND DARK tenſold involy'd. _ 
| 40. 


119. There, without sign of boast, or $190 of joy,] 

In contrast to the boasting manner in which 
Satan had related his success against Man, on his 
return to Pandemonium, PARADISE LOST, x. 460. 


120. Solicitous—] 


| Solicitous seems here used under a recollection of 


the definition given by Cicero of Salicitudo, which 
he terms Ægritudo cum cogitatione. | 


| Tusc. Qu x37. i Iv. 8. 


120. Sobicitous and ble 2 = K 


Thus in the PARADISE LosT, i ix. 888. 


Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz'd, 
 A$sTON1ED, $TooD AND BLANK, ——_ 


And in our Poet's early Version of the 1X In 
Paalm, = 


Mine enemies shall all be BLANK, and dash'd 
With much confusion; 1 — 


{| 


part of the world was devoid of soul: 


422, Demonian Spirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Powers of fire, air, water, and earth beneath,) 


It was a notion among the Ancients, especially 


among the Platonists, that there were Demons in 
each element, some visible, others invisible, in the 


æther, and fire, and air, and water, so that no 
£30k 08 Xa 


| ; | | 6 
E οο é, 85 HAV KANG UV Thy 17 TE5 Seeg, x 


ix25u TW ForYficly of e ö., of d f © Te 
| ile, x very nfs Thy Xu UIaTLy ws fund KO0pun 
lere. yn; apripoy ewe as Alcinous in his summary 


of the Platonic doctrines says, cap. 5,—Michael _ 
Psellus, in his dialogue concerning the operation 
of Demons, from whence Milton borrowed some 
of his notions of Spirits, (as we observed in a note 
upon the Paradise Lost, i. 423,) speaks to the 
same purpose, that there are many kinds of De. 
mons, and of all sorts of forms and bodies, so that 


the air above us and around us is full, the earth 
and the sea are full, and the inmost and deepest 


 - TECECSSES 5; NN dai h9vWv iu, x. c anc TX; , 


xa T% οοj“ꝭẽ md a. dg £4928; WAnpn H T e*pa, Tov Th 
vrether n {hwy 0 Tov DE na? hn oO Y * da- 
AuTlay, xA¹ g WY TATE; xa Bude; | Bulz;] rem, 
p- 413 and he divides them into six kinds, the 
L. 2 | ſiery, 
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Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 

Powers of fire, air, water,, and earth beneath, 

(So may we hold our place and these mild seats a6 
Without new trouble,) such an enemy 5 


Is risen to invade us, who no less 


Threatens than our expulsion down to Hell; 


I, as I undertook, and with the vote 


Consenting 3 in full frequence was impower . 130 
Have found him, view'd him, tasted him, but ſind 


Far other labor to be undergone 
Than when I dealt with Adam, first of Men, 
: Though Adam by his wite's allurement tell, 


1 75 the aery, the ny the watery, the subter- 


ranzous, and the lucifugous: To 0:amvpy, To afficy, 


1615. But the Demons not only resided in the 
elements, and partook of their nature, but also pre- 


sided and ruled over them; as Jupiter in the air, 


in the earth, and Pluto under the earth. 
Neavton, 


In the rouarn Book of this Poem, V. 201, || 


the Demons are described 


Tetrarchs or FIRE, Alx, 71005, AND ON THE 7 | 


EARTH, &c. 
Andi in the J'ENSHROSO, V. 93. 


And of chose Duos that are found 
IN TIR E, Alx, FLOOD, OR UNDER GROUND, 
Whose power hath a true consent 

Wich planet, or with element. 


Mr. Warton supposes that Shakespeare alludes 
to these Demons, when, in his HAMLET, speaking 


of the crowing of the cock, he says, 


at his warning, 
Whether in STA, or FIRE, in EARTH, OT AIR, 


Vulcan in the fire, Neptune in the water, Cybele I 


To xbouox, To vf, Th Ka ereα,, To vo xfonov, To | 


n T1) Joao ere p- 45. Edit. Lutet. Paris. 


The extravagant and erring spirit flies 
To his cor NR. 


129. — a with the vote 
| Consenting in full frequence was impower'd, ] 


"Tm reference to what was said in the preceding 


il Book, V. 111. 


Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great dictator, —— 
130. — in full frequence—] 
Milton, in his Hiſtory of England, has said, 
The assembly was full aud frequent : and in Paradise 
Lost, i. 797. the council of Devils. was freguer? 


and full. Here the adjective is formed into a 
| $ubstantive, as in B. i. 128: and Shakespeare uses. 


it in the same manner, Timon, Act V. Sc. 3. 


Tell Athens, in the FREQUENCE of degree, 


From high to low throughout. | 
| | Newton, 


131. . — him] 


This is a Græcism. Tevoua: signifies not only 


gusto, but like wise experiory periculum facio. 


However 
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However to this man inferior far; "TIVES 


If he be man by mother's 


side, at least 


With more than human gifts from Heaven adorn'd, 
Perfections absolute, graces divine, 


And amplitude of mind to greatest deeds. 


135: However to this man inferior far: 
I, he be man by mother's side, at least 
With more than human gifts from Heaven adorn'd, 


Perfections absolute, Sc. om] 

I have ventured here to correct the punctuation. 
The passage in the first editions, and in Bp. New- 
ton's, stands pointed thus: 

However to this man inferior far, 


If he be man by mother's side at least, 
With more than human gifts from Heaven adorn'd, Ke. 


On this Mr. Calton observes: “ The Tempter 


* had no doubt of Christ's being a man by the 
« mother's side ; but the want of a comma in its 


2 due place after I he be man, hath puzzled both 1 


tc the sense and the construction. He 7s must be 


understood at the end of che vente, to support 


« the syntax; 


It he be man, by mother's side at ant P he Wy 


hi. Newton has however preserved the pointing 
of Milton's own edition, because some, he says, may 


choose to join the whole together, and understand 
it thus: © Satan had heard Jesus declared from 
« Heaven, and knew him to be Son of God; and 


5 now, after the trial he had made of him, he 
questions if he be man even by che mother 8. 
„ side,“ 


If he be man by mother's ide at least, 


ae forther observes, that it 1s the purport of 
Satan, in this speech, not to say any thing to the 
evil spirits that may lessen, but every thing that 
may raise, their idea of his antagonist. 


It seems to me, that there can be no doubt re- 


zspecting this passage. Bp. Newton certainly sees 
it in its true light : but I conceive his sense of it 
is strengthened and brought forward with additional 


beauty, and the whole of the sentence is rendered 


more clear and perfect, by the punctuation which I 
have adopted; and which I think most probably | 


to have been intended by Milton. 


137. With more than human it from MG adoru'd, 
Perfſeſtions absolute, graces divine, | 
And amplitude of mind to greatest deeds.] 


Many lines of the Paradise Regained have been 


\_ censured as harsh and inharmonious ; but even of 


these the greater part may be vindicated, (as it has 


been done in some instances by Mr. Thyer,) by : 
shewing that they are very far from being of that D 


kind gras incuria fudit, and that many of them are 


_ peculiarly expressive, and were purposely designed 


as such by the Poet.—The three lines above cited 


seem however secure from every possibility of dis- 
approbation. They are indeed so eminently beau- 


tiful, that they must strike every ear that is not 


quite devoid of feeling and of taste, —Mr. Thyer 


particularly notices the fine effect of the last line, 
and the dignity and significancy of the expression 
amplitude of mind; which he also supposes might 
have been suggested by the following passage in 
TuLLy's Tusc. DispuT. ii. 25. Hoc igitur tibi 
propone, AMPLITUDINEM ET QUASI QUANDAM 
EXAGGERATIONEM QUAM ALTISSIMAM AN IMI, 
que maxime eminet contemnendis et derpiciendis Aolo- 
ribus, unam ese omnium rem pulcherrimam. _ 
Milton, in a Chorus of the Sa MsON AGONISTES, 


V. 1279, describes the © deliverer, who shall 
4 quell the mighty of the earth,” and overthrow 


« tyrannic power, 


With plain heroic MAGNITUDE OF MIND 
And celestial vigor arm'd, 


14: - Therefore 


Therefore I am return'd, lest confidence 
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140 


Of my success with Eve in Paradise 


; Deceive ye to persuasion over-sure 


Of like succeeding here; I summon all 


Rather to be in readiness, with hand 


Or counsel to assist; lest J, who erst 


145 


8 Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd. 


So spake the old Serpent doubting, and from all 


W ith clamor was assur'd their utmost aid 


At bis command; when from amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissolutest Spirit that fell, _ 150 


The sensuallest, and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest Incubus, and thus advis' d. 


140. — — —— - lest e 
Of my success with Eve in Paradise 
Deceide ye to persuaston 0ver-SUrE 


5 / like gucceeding here—] 
In his speech to the infernal council, in the pre- 


ceding Book, Satan had augured well of his present 


enterprise, from his former success against man: 
I, when no other durst, sole undertook —_ 
The dizmal expedition to find out 
Aud ruin Adam, and the exploit N | 
Successfully; a calmer voyage now 
Will waft me; and the way, found prosperous ou 
| Induces best to hope of like success. | 


147- — — the ol Serpent—] 


that OLD SERPENT, called the Dewil, 


and Satan. Revelat. xii. 9. & XX, 2. 


159. Reltal, the dissolutest Spirit that fell, 
The sensuallest, and, after Asmodat, 
The fleshiiest Incubus—] 


I have heard these three lines objected to as harsh 


and inharmonious, but in my opinion the very ob- 
jection points out a remarkable beauty in them, It 


I: 


1 R 


is true they 40 not run very smoothly off the tongue, 


but then they are with much better judgment o 
contrived, that the reader is obliged to lay a par- 
ticular emphasis, and to dwell for some time upon 
that word in each verse, which most strongly 


expresses the character described, viz. dissolutest, 


seusuallesi, fleshliest. This has a very good effect 


by impressing the idea more strongly upon the 


mind, and contributes even in some measure to 

increase our aversion to the odious character of 

Belial, by giving an air of detestation to the very 

tone of voice with which these verses must neces- 

sarily be read. Jer. 
The character of Bclial is given nearly in the: 

same manner, in the PARADISE LosT, i, 490. 
Belial came last, THAN WHOM A SPIRIT MORE LEWD 
FELL NOT FROM HEAVEN. 


151. after Asmodat, 


_ The fleshliest Incubus —] _ 


'The character of Belial in the Ponting 3 


and the part he sustains there, sufficiently shew 
how 
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SET women in his eye, and in his walk, 
Among daughters of men the fairest found; 
Many are in cach region passing fair 4535 
As the noon sky; more like to Goddesses 


Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet, 


Expert in amorous arts, inchanting tongues 


Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 


And sweet allay d, yet terrible to approach, "7 #60 


Skill'd to retire, and, in retiring, draw 


how properly he is introduced opon the present 
occasion. He is here said to be the /fe5bliret In- 


cubus after Asmodai; or Asmadai, as it is written, 


PARADñ ISE LosrT, vi. 365; or Acmodeus, iv. 108, 
the lustful Angel who loved Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel, and deſtroyed her seven husbands, as we 
read | in the book of Tobit. Newton, 


153. Set women in his eye, &c 2 


As this temptation is not mentioned in the 
Gospels, it could not with any propriety have been 


proposed to our Saviour; it is much more fitly made 


oy the subject of debate among the wicked spirits 
themselves. All that can be said in praise of the 
power of beauty, and all that can be alledged tO 


depreciate it, is here summed up with greater force | 
and elegance, than I ever remember to have seen in 


any other author. —- Newton, 


This speech of Belial finely exemplifies what is 
raid of him, Parapise LosT, ii. 112. | 


hs tongue 
Dropp -d m. na. 
155. Many are in each 3 passing fair 
As the ngon , Sc. Sc.] 3 
Mr. Warton, in a note on Milton's #r:t E LEG, 
[V. 53.) cites from this place to V. 168, in- 
elusive; and terms the lines exquisite. 


155, — 25 — — — lassing. fair] 


Thus Romeo, in commendation of his mistress, 


when Penyolio charges him with being in love: 


Shew me a mistress that is PASSING FAIR , 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where I may read who PpAss'p this PASSING FAI * 


t Romeo AND JULIET, AQ I. Sc. 2. 


Neavwts * 


156. —— — e lis % Codd ＋ 


Than mortal creatures, Sc.] 
Thus, PARADISE LosT, xi. 614. 


— that fair female troop, that sccni'd 
Of Goddess:s so blithe, so smaoth, $0 gay, | 
Bred only 5 completed to the taste 
Of lust ful appetence, to sing, to dance, 
Io dres:*, and droll the tongue, and 10]! the eve. 


150. emi virgin ma; ety with mild. 
And Sweet allay'd, yet terrible to approach.) 
Possibly suggested by Claudian's 


Miscetur decori virtus, PULCHERQUE SEV ERQ =» 
ARMATUR TERRORE TDR. 
| Cos. PROB. zT Olvys. 91. 


Thus also, ei Loser, ix. 489. 


divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 
Not terrible, THOUGH TERROR BE IN LOVE 


AND BEAUTY, not approach'd by stronger hate. 


161. Skill'd to retire, and in reliring draw 
| Nearts aſter them) 


In 


* i 


8 r 
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Hearts after them tangled in amorous nets. 
Such object hath the power to soften and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged'st brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope dissolve, 65 


Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 


In the same manner Milton, in his deseription 
of Eve, PARA 18 Los r, viii. 504. 


Not obvious, not Ante but xETIR'D, 
Tux MORE DESIRABLE ,ommmnn—— 


462, OE — tangled i in amoreus nets] 
Milton, i in bis first Euecy, V. 60, peaks of the 
Aurea quæ FTALLAX RETIA TENDIT AMOR, 

And, ParRapist LosT, xi. 585, | 


The men, though grave, ey'd them, and let their eyes 
Rove without rein, 'till Id THE AMOROUS NET 
FrgsT CAUGHT they lik'd ; and each his liking chose. 


Thus also Spenser, SONNET 37. 


Is it that men's frail eyes, which are too bold, 
She may ENTANGLE in that golden snare, 
And being caught MAY CRAFTILY ENFOLD 
Tu zIR WEAKER HEARTS, Which are not well aware? 
Take care therefore, mine eyes, how ye do stare 
Henceforth oo rashly on THAT GUILEFUL NET, 
In which if ever ye entrapped are, 
Out of her hands ye by no means shall get, 


And Shakespeare, Hengy VIII. Act III. Sc. 2. 


I do, quoth he, perceive 
My King is TANGLED in affections to 
A creature of the Queen's, Lady Anne Bullen. 


16g. Such object hath the power to voften and tame 
 Severest temper, &c. &c.] | 


Probably i in this place Milton had the following 
stanza of his favorite Spenser in his mind. 


Naught under Heaven o strongly doth allure _ 
The sense of man, and all his mind possess, 

As beauty's lovely bait, that doth procure 

Great warriors oft their rigor to repress, 

And mighty hands forget their manliness ; 
Drawn with the power of an heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden trees, | 


That can « wth melting pleasance mollify 
Their harden'd hearts enur'd to blood and cruelty. 
 Fazry Queen, B. v. C. 8.1. 


164. — . — smooth the rugged it brow, 
Thus in the PE NSEROSO, 58. 


— SMOOTHING THE RUGGED BROW of night. 


And in the opening of Shakespeare's Ricard III, 


Grim visag'd war hath 8M00TH'D His WRINKLES 
FRONT. 1 | | 


In some verses of Diphylus, a writer of the later 


Greek Comedy, which are preserved in Athenzus, 
the same effect is ascribed to the God of wine, 
| which is here attributed to beauty ; | | 


Tov Tas oppu; a&ipovla oupemecderg yeray, 


In the same manner, Horace in one of his Odes, 
that exhorts to conviviality; 


Dumque virent genua, | 
Et decet, os vue rA SOLVATUR FRONTE ane de, 
Tu vina, Torquate, move | 
| Consule prevza moo. 5 
| | Eeod. xiii. 6. 
| 166. Draws out with credulous 4 | 


This beautiful . was formed partly 
upon Horace's 


| m— qpes ANIMI CREDULA MUTU 1 ,omms 
| I. 4 Ove i. 30. 


And partly, as ; Mr. Thyer thinks from a passage 
in che AxpiA of Terence, Act IV. Sc. 1. 23. 


— non tibi satis esse hoc visum solidum est gaudium, 


Nisi me lactasses amantem, et falsa spe PRODUCERES 7 
Neauton. 


Credulous might have been suggested by an Ode 
of Horace, which Milton himself has translated. 


Qui nunc te fruitur EDV Tus aure3, 


Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
| | ; Sperat, 
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At will the manliest, resolutest breast, 


As the magnetic hardest iron draws. 


Women, when nothing else, beguil'd the heart 


Sperat, nescius auræ 
Fallac is... 
| L. 1. Op v. 9. 
168. As the nag netic—] | 
It should be the -agner, or magnetic stone. But 
Milton often converts the adjective, and uses it 


as the substantive. Neaulon. 


168. As the magnetic . iron draws, 


Lucian hath this simile in his IM AGIN ES, Vol. II. 
9 p. 2. Ed. Græv. 


£5"Xb (AN N97) AT OO WHEY CEUTNC > ant; Yap Ct 160TH | 


wha WAY e:, o rep Ki > e- N nfaxNea Ja 70 Ti9n,0!, 


© But if the fair one once look upon you, what is 


« jt that can get you from her? She will draw 


you after her at pleasure, bound hand and foot, 
« just as the loadstone draws iron.” We may ob- 
serve that Milton, by restraining the comparison to 


the power of beauty over the wisest men and the 


most stoical tempers, hath given it a propriety, 


which 1s lost! in a more general application. 
| Calton, 


Thus Claudian, in his IvyLurtUM on the Magnet, 


Venerem MAGNETICA GEMMA f{igurat, 


Having very poetically described the powers of 
the Magnet, he concludes his little Poem in a 


manner that possibly might have Suggested to 
Milton some of the preceding lines. 


— Ouz duras jungit concordia mentes ? 
Flagrat anhela silex, et amicam saucia sentit | 
Materiem, placidosque Chalybs cognoscit amores, 

Sic VENUS HORRIFICUM BELLI COMPESCERE REGEM, 
ET VULTU MOLLIRE SOLET, cum sanguine præceps 
AÆstuat, et strictis mucronibus asperat iras. | 

Sola feris occurrit equis, $0LVITQUE TUMOREM 
PECTORI1sS, ET BLANDO PR ECORDIA TEMPERAT IGNL. 
Pax animo tranquilla datur, pugnasque calentes | 
Deserit, et rutilas declinat in oscula cristas, 

Quz tibi, sæve puer, non est permissa potestas? 


— lu magnum superas fulmen, cœloque relicto 


Muctibus in mediis cogis mugire Tonantem. 


Es d xaxtun wfocN Veit ct, rig 


Jam gelidas rapes, vivoque carentia sc 
Membra feris : jam saxa tuis obnoxia tel's, 
Et lapides suus ardor agit, ferrumque tenctur 
Illecebris; rigido regnant in marmore il;mme, 
42. 

169. Women, when nothing else, beguiſ d the heart 

Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, 

And made him boro to the Gods of his toives, ] 


For it came to pass when Solomon was old, that 


his evives turned away his htart after other gods © 


and his heart avas not perfect avith the Lord hi: 


God, as was the heart of David his father. For 
Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the 
Lidonians, and after Milcam the abomination of the 
Ammaonites, == ?:! — T hex did Solomon 
build an high place for Chemnsh, the abomination 
of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem,; and 
for Maotech the avomination af the children of Ammon. 
And likeavise did he for all his strange avives, avhich 
burnt incense and :acrificed unto their gods, 

In the IRST Book of Paravict Losr, where 
the Poet gives a catalogue of the fallen spirits, unde: 


1 Kings, xi. 4. 5. 7. £ 


the names of the idols worshipped in Canaan, an! 


in the countries adjoining, speaking of As1traty, 


the goddess of the Phernicians and the Sjdonians, 


he describes her, 


In Sion also not unsung, Where stood 

Her temple on the offensive mount, bus 
By that uxorious king, Whose beet, thou laige, 
Beguil'd by fair idolatrestes, (cit. 

To "Molds foul, 


442. 

Spenser, in the beginning of the £13814 Canto 
of the rirrn Book of his Fa ERRY QU x, where 
he speaks of the power of Beauty in scducing men. 
to any weak or improper conduct, instances the 
examples of Samson, Hercules, and Antony,— 
That of Solomon is here more in point, as he was 
led by it to the worshipping of false Deities, . 


Ot 
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Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, 170 


And made him bow, to the Gods of his wives. 


To whom quick answer Satan thus return'd. 


Belial, in much uneven scale thou weight 
All others by thyself; because of old 
Thou thyself doat'dst on womankind, admiring 175 


Their shape, their colour, and attractive grace, 


None are, thou think'st, but taken with such toys. 


Before the flood thou with thy lusty crew, 


False titled sons of God, roaming the earth 


Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 180 


And coupled with them, and begot a race. 


Have we not seen, or by relation heard, 


In courts and regal chambers how thou lurk'st, 


17 2. Before the flood thou with thy lusty crew, 
False titled sons of Gods, roaming the earth 
Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them,. _ 


It is to be lamented that our author has so often 


adopted the vulgar notion of the Angels having 
commerce with women, founded upon that mis- 


taken text of Scripture, Gen. vi. 2. The sons of 


| God saab the daughters of men, that they were fair, 
and they took them wives of all which they chose, 
See Paradise Lost, 111. 463, and V. 447, But 


though he scems to favour that opinion, as we may 


zuppose, to embellish his poetry, yet he shews else- 
where that he understood the text rightly, of the 


sons of Seth, who were the worshippers of the true 


God, Ns with the e of wicked 
Cain, 
To these that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 
all yicld up all their virtue, all their fame 


Ignobly, to his trains and to the smiles 


Of these fair atheists. 
| PARADISE Los, X1, 611. | 


182. Have we not seen, or by relation heard,] 


This passage is censured by Bp, Warburton, as 
suiting only the Poet speaking in his own person; 
but surely there is no impropriety in the Arch. 


Fiend's being well acquainted with the fables of 


| the Heathen Mythology, and the amours and ad- 


ventures of their Gods, or, (according to Milton's 


system, ) his own infernal Compeers,—If we cen- 


sure this passage, we must still more decisively con- 


demn one in the rouRTH Book; where, in answer 


to Satan's speech, describing, while he shews it, 


the splendor of Imperial Rome, our Lord, taking 


up the subject, carries on the description to the 
luxurious way of living among the Romans of that 


time, with this verse in a parenthesis, 


For I have also uEARD, perhaps HAVE READ— 


183. In courts and regal chambers how thou lurk'st,] 


=. eauton. 


Thus ” 


5 ” 
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In wood or grove, by mossy fountain side, 


In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 


185 


Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 


Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 


r Amymone, Syrinx, many more 


Thus Milton, in his description of Petit, Pa. 
'RabisE LosT, i. 407; 


In courTs AND PALACES he als0 reigns, 


And in luxurious cities. 


184. In wood or grove, by mossy fountain side, 


In valle or green meadow,—| 


Thus, in Shakespe are's MiosuMMRHR Nichr's 


Duran, Act II. Sc. 1. Puck, speaking of Oberon 


and Titania, says 


And now they never meet IN GROVE, OR GREEN, 
BY FOUNTAIN CLEAR 


Moascy fountain is from Virgil, ECL. vii. 45. 
Muscos1 FONTES, et somno mollior herba, —= 
hence Pope, in his sec PASTORAL 3 


O deign to visit our forsaken seats, 


The mossy rOUNTAINS, and the green retreats! 
And again, in his Mess1au; 

The mossY FOUNTAINS and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 


Delight no more 


136, —— - Calysto, C mene, 
Daplne, or Semele, Antiopa, 


Or Amymone, Srinx,— 

All these mistresses of the Gods might have 
been furnished from Ovid; who is said to have 
been our Author's favourite Latin Poet. 
that he was so at an early period of life, appears 
from Milton's frequent imitations of him, in his 
Juvenile Latin Poems, —— For Calisto, see Ovid. 
Mer. ii. 409. & Fasr, ii. 155.—For Clymer, 
the Mother of Phaeton, Mr. i. ad finem, —— 


Daphne; Mer. i. 452.—Semele; MET. iii. 253.— 


Antiopa 
131. & I, AMOR. X. 5. Hrinæ; Mkr. i. 690, 


„or Spangled star-light Sheen. 


Indeed 


The story of Calisto is Wee also by Milton? * 
tay ourite 'Tragic Poet, Euripides, | 


92 Niccel p Aprxa de le Tac 
NMT, Atos 2 AENEWY f- 
-Ca;, rer vi 
N; ro Par % Hg N EG TAS. 
 Euripid, HELEN, abi, 
Happy Calisto, thou e 
That didst ascend the èouch of Jove; transform'd 
To a four-tooted savage, far more blest 
Art thou, than she to whom I owe my birth. 
15 odbull. 
And Semele is mentioned in his HyeeoLtTUs, 
v. 456. | | 
'Oco; per 55 f οε Ti Twy rah 
Ex9uT, GUT T se {ASVTHIKG c, 


lag ji, Zeug we Tl pee . 


Tele dns. — — 


They who with ancient writings have convers'd, 
And ever dwell among the tuneful Nine, 
Know how to 'Theban Semcle's As 
Flew amorous e 

| > I. odbull. 
. ke story of Antiopa, or Antiope, is recorded 
likewiſe by Propertius, (L. i in, EL,, 14. 1 Poet 
whom (as Mr. Warton observes) Milton has oc. 
casionally imitated. Antiope is also mentioned 


in a Greek Epigram, in the Anthologia, where 


four of Jupiter's principal amours, and the dis- 
guises under which he accomplished them, are re- 
cited with the usual Greek Epigrammatic brevity, 
Zivg, Kuxvoc, Taupo, LATYTPOL, ypuoos J. EP@TNG 
Ann, EvpwTn, ANTIOIIHYZE, Acc ng. 
Justin Martyr, in his IRS TH Apology, having 


spoken of the gross fables of heathenism, says, 


as Christians dedicate ourselves to the service 


M | «of 
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Too long, then lay' st thy scapes on names ador'd, 


Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 


« of the vnbegotten, impassible God; who never 
ce had, we are sure, ANY AFFAIR WITH ANTIOPE 
« or such like.“ 1 
Reewves's Trauslatiau. 


man) more 


Too long, —] 
A concise way of speaking for many more 100 
The author had used it before. 
Indeed more would 


lang to mention. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 473. | 
have been %% lang, and it would have been better 
if he had not cnumerated so many of the loves 
of the Gods, 
school-boy, but add no dignity to a divine poem: 
and in my opinion are not the most pleasing sub- 
* in painting any more than 1 in poetry. 


Fg V exvton, 


Poetry, as «rialy PTR Be NEE. from Prose, 
may be defined elevated and ornamented language. 
Among the most allowed modes of elevating and 
decorating language, independent of metrical ar- 
rangement, mythological references and allusions 
and classical imitations hold a principal place, 
A poet precluded from these would be miserably 
circumscribed, and might with equal or better 


_ effect relate the fable which he imagines, the his- 


toric facts which he records, or the precepts which 
he lays down, in that species of language which 
asks no ornaments but purity and perspicuity, A 
divine poem certainly requires to be written in the 


chastest style, and to be kept perfectly free from 


the glare of false ornament : but it must still be 
considered that the great reason of exhibiting any 
serious truths, and especially the more interesting 


facts of religious history, through the medium of 


poetry, is thereby more powerfully to attract the 
attention. Poetry, to please, must continue to be 
pleasing. In the beauty and propriety of his re- 
ferences and allusions, the Poet shews the perfection 
of his taste and judgment, as much as in any other 


circumstance whatever: and Milton has eminently 


distingued himself in this respect. How beauti- 


fully has he sprinkled his Paradise Lost with the 


These things are known to every 


be captivated with it. 


propriety which they never before possessed. 


* 
12 


9 


flowers of Classic Poetry, and the fictions of Greek 
and Roman Mythology! And he has doße this 
with so judicious a hand, with a spirit so reverent, 
that the most religiously delicate ear can not but 


I confess my surprise 


that Bp. Newton does not see the passage before 


us in this light. It appears to me not only in 


the highest degree justifiable, but absolutely as one 


of those loci laudandi which the best critics erer 
delight to exhibit from the works of the more 
eminent poets. Milton here admirably avails him- 
self of the fabulous amours of the Heathen Deities. 
He transfers them to the fallen Angels, to Belial 


”F 


and „ his lusty crew; and, by the judicious appli- 
cation of these disgraceful tales, he gives them a 
He 
furnishes even * the school-hoy”” with a moral to 


the fable which he has been reading, and recalls 


to maturer minds the classical beauty of these 
fabulous descriptions, which admirably relieve and 
adorn his divine Poem. 


189. — thy Scapes— ] | 
This is a Gallicism. Echappre in French signifies 


a prank or frolic. Boyer explains it “action inpru- 


diente d'un jeune homme. 


190, 4 Neptune, Tupiter, or Pan, 
Calisto, Semele, and Antiopa, were mistresses to 
Jupiter; Clymene and Daphne to Apollo; and Syriuæ 
Both here and elsewhere, Milton 


to Pan. 
considers the Gods of the Heathens as Demons or 
Devils. Thus, in the Septuagint version of the 
Psalms; Psalm 
xcvi. 5. (and likewise in the Vulgate Latin, 
Quoniam omnes Dii gentium dæmeuia.) And the 


IIarreg 64 O Twy ever Sarma. 


notion of the Demons having commerce with 
women in the shape of the Heathen Gods 1s very 
ancient, and is expressly asserted by Justin Martyr 
See Apol. 1, P. 10. & 3 3. Edit, Thirlbii. 


N, cb. 


Pan, 


— or Sylvan ?—] 


190. 


Ualess 
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Satyr, or Faun, or Sylvan? But these haunts 


Delight not all; 


among the sons of men, 


How many have with a smile made small account 


Of beauty and her lures, 


easily scorn'd 


All her assaults, on worthier things intent! 195 


Remember that Pellcan conqueror, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the cast 


He slightly view'd, and slightly overpass * 


How he sirnam'd of Africa dismiss d, 


In his prime youth, the fair Iberian maid. 200 


Unless the Goddess that in rural shrine 


D well'st here with PAN, oA SYLVAN, 


Comus, 267. 


Milton notices all these rural Demi-gods and 


| their amours, in his beautiful Latin Elegy, Is 
ADVENTUM VERIS, 


Nunc etiam Satyri, cum sera crepuscula surgunt, 

Pervolitant celeri florea rura choro, 
Sylvanusque sua cyparissi fronde revinctus, 

Semicaperque Deus, semideusque caper, 

Quzque sub arboribus Dryades latuere vetustis, 
Per juga, per solos expatiantur agros. 

Per Sata luxuriat fruticetaque Menaliug Pan, 
Vix Cybele mater, vix sibi tuta Ceres; 

Atque aliquam cupidus prædatur Orcada Faunus, 

Consulit in trepidos dum sibi nympha pedes; 

Jamque latet, latitansque cupit male tecta videri, 
Et fugit, et fugiens pervelit ipsa capi. | 


191, — — But these haunts 
Delight not all j—] 


Nox OMNES arbusta JUVANT, | 
Virg. ECL, iv. 2. 
296. Remember that Pellean conqueror,] 
Alexander the Great was born at Pella in 
Macedonia : his continence and clemency to 


Darius's queen, and daughters, and the other Per- 


sian ladies whom he took captive after the battle 
of Issus, are commended by the historians. Tum 


quidem ita se gessit, ut omnes ante eum reges et 
continentia et clementia vincerentur. Virgings 
enim regias excellentis forme tam sancte habuit, 
quam si eodem quo ipse parente genitæ forent: 


conjugem ejusdem, quam nulla ætatis suæ pulchri- 


tudine corporis vicit, adeo ipse non violavit, ut 


summam adhibuerit curam, ne quis captivo corport 
illuderet, &c. Quint. Curt. Lib, iii. Cap. 9. He 
was then a young conqueror, of about twenty-three 


years of age, a youth, as Milton expresses it. 
a | | Newton, 
196. ui Pellean conquer or, 
A youth, — ] 
Unus PELLA0 JUVENI non sufficit orbis. 


Juvenal, Sat; x. 168. 


197. —— ho all the beauties of the east © 
Ile 5lightly view'd, and Slightly over Pa 47 


Alexander, we know from history, did not 
60 lightly overpass all che beauties of the East.“ 
199. loco he girnam 4 if Alva dismisz 'd, 
In His pri me youth, the fair lbertan maid. 
The continence of Scipio Africanus at the age 


of twenty-four, and his generosity in restoring a 


beautiful Spanish lady to her husband and friends, 
are celebrated by Poly bius, Livy, Valerius Max- 
imus, and various other authors, Nemwton, 


M 2 5 For 


* 
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For Solomon, he liv'd at case, and full 


Of honor, wealth, high fare, aim'd not beyond 


Higher design than to enjoy his state; 


Thence to the bait of women lay expos d: 


But he, whom we attempt, is Wiser far 205 


Than Solomon, of more exalted mind, 


Made and set wholly on the accomplishment 


Of greatest things. What woman will you ſind, 


Though of this age the wonder and the fame, 


On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye | 210 


204. Thence to the bait of women lay oe 'd: 1 


e has 


e s lovely 411. — 
F,Q0, n. C: 8: 15 


The whole Stanza has already been cited, See 


Note on V. 163, of this Book. 


205. But he whom we attem fi is diser far 
Than Solomon, ] 


Behold A GREATER THAN SOLOMON 7s Were. — 


Mat. xii. * 


206. * | - Of more N mind, 
Mad: and et wholly on the accomp Vent 
Of greatest thing s.— ] 


Thus in our Saviour's soliloquy in the FIRST 
Book, | 


— a my mind was sET 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 


What might be 9 00d. — — 


And again, 


203. 


— pet chis not all 
To which my Spirit aspir'd ; victorious deeds 
Flam'd in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 
Then to subdue and quell, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 
Till truth were freed, and equity restor'd. 

: 214 

210. On whom Hs leisure will voucksafe an eye 


Of fond desire ?—| 


H 


I Ancient Englich Poetry, p. 178. 


* ; 
This eye F fond desire is very beautifully ex- 
pressed by schylus, whom our author perhaps had 
in view. Suppl. ver. 1011. 


Key f bern XACHEC be er 
iz; rig N ogaparo; Seu 


— 


Teber Ar: jeeps VIKW1A5Y©>, # 
OY „ 8  Thyer, 


I subjoin the translation of the ra ug of s- 


chy lus from Mr. Potter; 


And on the delicate tints, that kindling glow 
On beauty's vermeil cheek, each roving youth 
A melting wishes darts the amorous glance. 

The EY oF FOND DESIRE was perhaps suggested 
by an old Dialogue Poem, written by the Earl of 
Oxford in Queen Elizabeth's time, and printed in 
the second Volume of Bp. Percy's Reliques of 
It is there en- 
titled Fa xc AND Drs IRE. Fancy is the ques- 
tioner, and Desire the respondent. | 

F. Come hither shepherd swayne ! 
D. Sir what do you require? 
F. I pray thee, shew to me thy name, 
D. My name 1s FOND DESIRE. 
And, in a following Stanza; 


F. What thing doth please thee most? 
D. To AZE ON BEAUTY still. 


Of 
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Of fond desire? Or should she, confident 


As sitting queen ador'd on bcauty's throne, 


Descend with all her winning charms begirt 


To cnamour, (as the zone of Venus once 


Wrought that efle& on Jove, so fables tell,) 


2 
V3? 


How would one look from his majestic brow, 


211. — 


er Sliould She, conſident 
As sitting queen ado#'d on beauty's throne, 
Descend with all ler winning charms begirt 
Io enamour,— | 
8 7 3 7 | 
This is clearly from the same alete and pencil 
as the following highly coloured passage. 
With goddess-like demeanour forth she went, 
Not unattended, for ON HER AS QUEEN 
A rome OF WINNING GRACES WAITED STILL, 
And from about her shot darts ol desire 
Into all eyes to wish her $till in sight. 


2 PARADISE Los r, viii. 39. 


214. ——— {a5 {he zine Hens one 
Wrought that effet on Foe, go fabl's tell) 
H, xi tro File Pry ENUT&ATO KESOV A, 
IIb INN wha bY 6% de pulln ice T6114 rern; 
FO ert pry DiNoνν, ev by KAEPOGy e G 6afIFU;y, 
IIa ht N Y trains voor aura mip Ooioluy. 
Iliad. xiv. 214. 
She said. With awe divine the gjucen of love 
Ob:y'd the sister and the wite of Jove: 
And from her tragrant breast the zone unbrac'd, 
With various skill and high embroidery grac'd, 
In this was every art, and every charm, 
Jo win the wisest, and the coldest warm: 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the $tili-reviving fire, 
Persuasive specch, and more persuasiwe sighs, 
Silence chat spoke, and cloquence of cycs. 
1 55 Pope. 


215. — 


50 fables tell, ] 


The words 5g fables tell look as if the Poet had 


forgot himself, and spoke in his own person rather 
than in the character 05 atan. Neaulou. 


Giles Fletcher, in his CARIST's TxlUMTH oN 


EarTh, where he describes the Garden of Pau- 


g(5ry, and represents the victims of her power as 


> 


5377 Satan to Eve, 


Odyssey; | 
Once men they tiv'd, but now the men were dead 
And turn'd to beasts; so FATLFD HloMER O1.D 
That Circe, with her potion charm'd in gold, 
Us'd manly souls in beastly bodies to immould. 
Stanza, 49. 
216, ———— mmm oe lot from his majestic brow, 
| Seated as on the top of virtue“ hill,] 
Here is the construction that we often meet with 
in Milton : from his majestic brow, that is, from 
the majestic brow , him seuted as on the top of 


virtue's hill: and the expression of virtues hill 
was probably in alluspn to the rocky eminence on 


which tlie virtues are placed in the table of Cebes, 
or the arduous ascent up the hill to which virtue 15 
represented pointing in the best designs of /e 
judgment of Hercules, Newton. 


Milton's meaning here is best illustrated by a 


passage in Shakespeare; which most probably he 


had in his mind. —Hamlet, in the scene with his 
mother, pointing to the picture of his father, says, 

Sce what a GRACE Was SEATED ON THAT BROW | 

Hyperion's curls, the RON of Jove himself; 

An eye, like Mars to threaten or command, &c. 
Thus also, in Lovr's LABOUR Los, 

What peremptory ecagle-sighited eye, 

Dares look upon THE HEAVTN OF HER BROW, 
That is not BLINDED BY HER MAJESTY? _ 
Act III. Sc. 4. 


— is majestic brot,] 


216. 
« Greatness, nobleness, authority, and awe, 
says Bentley, “ are by all Greek and Latin poets 
placed in the forehead, So, PaRADISE LosT, ix. 


— I () 


— . ˙— , ˖— LA Ee ee 
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Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, 
Discountenance her despis'd, and put to rout 
All her array ; her female pride deject, 
Or turn to reverent awe! for beauty stands 220 


In the admiration only of weak minds 


Led captive; cease to admire, and all her plames 


Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy, 


— nor have fear'd 
Thy aweFvuL BROW, more awful thus retir'd ——— 
And, Vil, 509. - 


—— and upright WITH FRONT SERENE 
Gov ERN the rest. — | Fa 


And Spenser's Belpho&be, 
Her ivory FOREHEAD FULL OF BOUNTY BRAVE 
Like a broad table did itself dispread, 
All c00D AND HONOUR might therein be read, 


And there THEIR DWELLING Was, 


Such is Bentley's note, where he wishes to cerrec 
the following generally, and justly, admired passage 


in the PARADISE Los r, viii. 557 by Wen ee . 
. head instead of /oveliest. 


Greatness of mind ard nobleness their seat 
Build in her lovelicst omm_——— 8 


Perhaps it would have been more acceptable, had 


it been given, only to illustrate another passage 
scarcely less beautiful: | 


His fair large xRoNT and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule. — 


| | PARADISE LosT, iv, 300. 
219. Ie, female pride dej ect, 


or turn to reverent awe —1 


Thus in Comvs, V. 450, we have, 


— rigid looks of chaste austerity, 
And noble grace, that dash'd brute violence, 
1 With sudden adoration and BLANK AWE, 
220. | — for beauty stands 
In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive j—=] | 
Among Milton's early Latin Elegies we find one 
(the 8EveENTH) of the amatory kind. But when 


he published his Latin Poems, eighteen years after- 


wards, he thought it necessary to add to it ten 
lines apologising for the puerile weakness, or rather 
vacancy, of his mind, that could admit Such an 
impression. 


. In the admiration only of weak minds 
„ Lea = pant 


The expression is from 2 Tim. iii. 6. 7. 


of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 
LEAD CAPTIVE SILLY WOMEN laden with Sins, 
led away with divers lusts ; 
newer able to come to the knowledge of the truth, 

— cc to admire, and all her plumes | 
Fall flat, and sink into a trivial toy, 

At every qudden Slighting quite abas/*d.}] 
This is a very beautiful and apposite allusion 


222, 


to the peacock ; speaking of which bird, Pliny 


- Notices the circumstance of its spreading its tail 


under a sense of admiration; “ Gemmantes La v- 
« DaTUs expandit colores, adverso maxime sole, 
cc quia sic fulgentius radiant. 


Nr. HisT, L. x. 8 20. 
Tasso compares Armida, in all the pride and 
vanity of her beauty and ornaments, to a peacock 


with 1ts tail spread, 


Ne il superbo pavon si vago in mostra 
Spicga la pompa delle occhiutte piume. | 

| C. xvi. St. 24- 
The jolly peacock spreads not half so fair 

| The eyed feathers of his pompous train, 


Fairfax, 


223. — | | | =o trivial toy, ] 


I came not here oN SUCH A TRIVIAL TOY 


As a stray'd ewe, | 
| Comus, 302. 


At 


ever learning, aud 
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At every Sudden slighting quite abash'd. 

Therefore with manlier oje wo must try Tt 
His eonstancy ; with such as have more show 
Of worth, of honor, glory, and popular praise, 

Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck'd; 
Or that which only seems to satisfy 
Lawful desires of nature, not beyond; 5 230 
And now 1 know he hungers where no food 
1s to be found, in the wide wilderness : 

The rest commit to me, I shall let pass 

No advantage, and his strength! as Oft assay. 

Hs ceas'd, and heard their grant in loud acclame 433 
Then forthwith to him takes a chosen band 
Of Spirits, likest to himself in guile, 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear, 

If cause were to unfold some active scene 

Of various persons, each to know his part; 240 
Then to the desert takes with these his night, FE 
Where e, still from schade to shade, the Son of God. 
After forty days fasting had remain'd, 

Now hungring first, and to himself thus said. 


236. to him takes a chosen hand 1 « T am very proud, revenge ful, ambitious . with 
| | 

% Spirits likest to himself in guile,] % more offences AT MY BECK; than I have thoughts 
--"T hen goeth he and taketh with himself SEVER other Wb to put. them in. 


hirils MORE WICKED THAN HIMSELF, 239. — {0 unfold some adtive Scene 


Mat. xii. 45. 4 Of various persons, each to know his part ;] 


The phrases are here dramatic: persons is in the 


238. | VE and at his beck appear, ] 
Thus HaLET, AR III. Sc. 1. } 


Latin sense of Persona, scenic or assumed cha- 
6 racter,”? | 


* 2 44. V 40 : 
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WHERE will this end? four times ten days P've pass'd 24 5 


Wandering this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite ; that fast 


To virtue I impute not, or count part 


Of what I suffer here; if nature necd not, 


Or God support nature without repast | 250 


Though needing, what praise is it to endure ? 


But now I feel b hunger, which declares 


244. Now tangring ft 1 


here seems, I think, to be a little inaccuracy 
in this place. It is plain by the Scripture account, 
that our Saviour hungred before the Devil first 
tempted him by proposing to him his making 
stones into bread, and Milton's own account in 
the first book is consistent with this: is there not | 
therefore a seeming impropriety in saying that he 


77 Arat gung red, especially considering the time 
that must have necessarily elapsed during Satan's 


.cony ening and sonsulting with his companions ? ' 


= T hyer, 

Milton comprizes the -principal* action of the 
Poem in four successive days. This is the second 
day; in which no positive temptation occurs, for 
Satan Y Ie, Jesus (as was said, V. 116 of this 
Book) wacant, i. e. unàssailed that day. Previous 
to the 'Tempter's appearing at all, it is said (B. i. 
303.) that our blessed Lord had « passed full forty. 


« days” in the wilderness. All that is here meant 
is that he was not hungry tiil the forty days were 


ended; and accordingly our Saviour himself pre- 
zently says that during that time he 


human food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite. 


As to the time necessary for convening the in- 


fernal council, there is the space of twenty-four 
hours taken for the Devil to go up to the region f 


mid air, where his council was Sitting, and where 
we are told he went with speed (V. 117, of this 


Book), and for him to debate the matter with his 
council, and return avith his chosen band of 5þirits * 
for it was the commencement of night, when he 
left our Saviour at the end of the first Book, and it 
is now © the hour of night,” (V. 260) when he is 
returned, But it must also be considered that 
spiritual beings are not supposed to require, for 


their a&ions, the time necessary to human ones; 


otherwise we might proceed to calculate the time 
requisite for the descent of Michael, or Raphacl, 
to Paradise, and criticize the PARADISE Losr 
accordingly.— But Raphael, in the eighth Book | 
of that Poem, says to Adam, enquiring concerning 
celestial motions, _ 


The swiftness of those circles attribute, 7” \ 
Though numberless, to his omnipotence, 
That to corporeal substances could add 
SrrED ALMOST SPIRITUAL 3 me thou think” st not 
| slow, 
Who since the morning hour set out from Heaven 
| Where God revides, and ere mid day arriv'd 
In Eden, distance mes apc . 
By numbers that have name. — 


197. 


We are als 1 told 1 St. Luke, when 


the Devil took our Lord up into a high mountain, 


that he sheawved unto him all the kingdoms of the 
cb IN A MOMENT OF TIME, 


Luke, iv. 5. 


this woody maze] 


2 


In the blind MAZ Es OF THIS TANGLED WOOD. | 
Comus, 181. 


Nature | 
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Nature hath need of what she asks; yet God 
Can satisfy that need some other way, 
Though hunger still remain: so it remain 25 5 


Without this body's wasting, I content me, 

And from the sting of famine fear no harm; 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts, that feed 

Me hungring more to do my Father's will. ” 

Ir was the hour of night, when thus the Son 260 

: Commun d in silent walk, then laid him down 
| Under the hospitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick i interwoven ; there he slept, 


And dream'd, as appetite is wont to dream, 


Of meats and drinks, nature's refreshment sweet; .. Og. 


258.— fed with better thoughts, that feel 
= i 1 


Then FEED ON THOUGHTS, that vlomary move 
 Harmonious numbers ;- 


| 6 Lacy: iii. 37. 
259. Me jung ring more to do my Father's will. 1 


In allusion to our Saviour's words, John, iv. 34. 


My MEAT 1s TO DO THE WILL OF HIM THAT || 


_ SENT ME, and to finish his work, | Newton, 


But with a reference also to, Bleed ave they 


hich d HUNGER AND THIRST AFTER Rich- 
TEOUSNESS Mat. v. 6, 


261. Commun'd in Silent walk, then laid him down) 


Adgreeable to what we find in the Psalms, iv. 4. 
COMMUNE WITH YOUR OWN HEART UPON YOUR 


BED, and be still. | Newyion, 


262. — the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven —] 


Thus Horace; 
Qua pinus ingens alþaque populus 


And Virgil, Groxc. iv. 243 


UnBRAM HOSPLTALEM CONSOCIARE AMANT 


 Ramis; — 


I. ii. Ode iii. 3. 


Obviaque nos rr 11s teneat FRONDENT1BUS arbos. 


Milton also, Couus, 1863 


such cooling fruit 
As the kind nesr1TABLE woods provide. 


263. Of trees thick interwoven —1 | 


” Thus Couvs, 5433 


— — bank | 
Wich! ivy canopied, and INTRRWOV * 
With flaunting honey-suckle,— 


: 264. And drean' d, as appetite is wont to dream, 


Of meats and drinks] 


Thus Lucretius, speaking of dreams as produced 
by the actual sensations of mind or body; 


Flumen item $SITIENS, aut fontem propter amænum, 
Adzidet, et totum prope faucibus 9 amnem. 
iv. 101 9. 


8 Him 
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Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 


And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 


Food to Elijah bringing even and morn, 


Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brou ght; 


He saw the prophet also, how he fled 270 


Into the desert, and how there he slept 


Under a juniper; then how awak'd 


He found his supper on the coals prepar'd, 


And by the Angel was bid rise and cat, 


And eat the second time after repose, 1 — 73 


83 he strength whereof suffic'd him forty days: 


Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 


Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


504. Him 3 | | 
We say now, and more justly, he zhonght ; but 
him thought is of the same construction as me thought, 
and 1s used by our old writers, as by Fairfax, 


Cant. 13. St. 40. 


HIN THOUGUT he heard the coftly whistling wind, 
| Newton, 


| eee „ the brook of Cherith stood, Sc.] 


Alluding to the account of Elijah, 1 Kings, xvii, 
3, 6. He went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that 
i before Jordan: And the rawens brought him bread 
and flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in the 

evening. And again, 1 Kings, xix. 4, &c. But 
be himself auent a day's journey into the wilderness, 


and came and gat diwn under a juniper tree.—And 


as he lay and «lept under a juniper-tree, behold then, 
an Angel touched him, and said unto him, Arite and 


eat. And he locked, and behold there vas a cake 
baken on the coals, and a crute of water at his head; 


end he did eat and drink, and laid him down again, 
And the Angel of the Lord came again the second 


* 


because the journey is too great for thee, And he arose, 


time, and touched him, and said, Arise and eat, 


and did eat and drink, and went in the Strength of 
that meat forty days and forty nights, unto Horeb the 


mount of God, And Daniel's living upon paulse t 


water, rather than the portion of the king's meat 


and drink, is celebrated, Dan. i. So that, as our 


dreams are often composed of the matter of our 
waking thoughts, our Saviour is with great pro- 
priety sapposed to dream of sacred persons and 
subjects. Lucretius, iv. 950, | 
Et quoi quisque ferè studio devinctus adhzret, 8 
Aut quibus in rebus multum sumus ante morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens, 


In somnis cadem e videmur obire. 
Newton, 


c—c thr horn) beaks] 


267, — 
Cicero, Dt Narr Doku u, L. i. C. 36, 
speaking of storks, describes them © aves excelsæ, 


cruribus rigidis, CORNEO © PROCEROQUE ROSTRO, ' 


278. Or as a guest with Danicl at lis pulse. 
Daniel, 


BOOK tt. 
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Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 


Left his ground- nest, high 


Daniel, when a captive at Babylon, being de- 
stined to serve in some capacity about the king, 
was, together with other young men, ordered to 


be educated and supported by a daily provision of 


meat and wine from the royal table. As it was 
customary among the Babylonians to offer some 
part of what they eat to their gods, Daniel and 
three other Jewish youths considered these pro- 
visions from the king's table as having been already 
offered to idols, and consequently unclean, 
therefore declined eating of them, and desired to 
have only pale and water for their subsistence; 


with which poor food they yet retained more ap- 


They 


towering to descry 


pearance of health and vigour, than others who 


were more luxuriously and abundantly ted, Daniel, 
C. 1. | 


279.—— the herald lar] 


The lark i is called by Shakespeare, ROMEO AR 


IJuriEr, Act III. Sc. 7. 


8 che aan of the MNOIN, 
| Nexwton, 


Fo. Let his ground-nest,-] 


Thus, in Comvs, the early hour of morning is 


marked by the lark's n from its thatch' 1 


Jallat, N 


And if your ny attendence be yet lodg'd, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or THE LOW-ROOSTED LARK 


FROM HIS THATCH'D PALLAT ROUSE, 


3135 


Theocritus, also, marks the early hour, at which 


reapers begin their work, by the rising of the lark; 
and their leaving it off in the evening, by this 
bird's going to rest. 


Axe N. 5 c AWYT XG eifel vufebaw, 


Kai N teres. — 


IdyI I. X. 350. 


280, 


high towering——] 


One of the e man's pleasures, ALLIGRo, 
41, is 


— 


280 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 
Fa oM HIS WATCUu-TOWERIN THE sel Es, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 


And Drayton, Pol vol. 8. ili. peaks of the lark 


— CLIMBING ve ro HEAVEN, her high-pitcht 
hymn to sing | 


Unto the springing day. 


279. the herald lark 
| _ Left his groundenest, hi; »h towering to descry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his 50ng 5 
As liyhtly from his grassy couch up rose 
Our Savwur, | | 


Thus, in Chaucer's KNIchr's Tarr, 1492. 
ce the lark's saluting the morning with her song“ 
is the signal for his knight to rise. | 


The merry lark, messengere of the day, 
SALEWLTH IN HER SONG THE MORROW GRAY, 
And ftiry Phebus risith up so bright 
That all the Orient laugheth at the sight, 
And with his stremis dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropis hanging in the leves, 

And Arcite that of the Court riall | 
With Theseus is Squyier Principall, 
Is KIS E, AND LOOKETH ON THE MERRY DAY 
AND TO DON H1S OBSERVANCEs To May. | 


In the same manner Spenser, Farky Queen, 


B, i. C. 11. 511 


The joyous day 'gan early to appear, 

And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 

Of aged Tithone 'gan herself to rear, 

With rosie cheeks for shame as þlushing red; 

Her golden locks for haste were loosely she d 

About her cars, when Una did her marx, 

Climb to her charet all with flowers spread, 
From Heaven high to chase the cheerless dark; 
WIrUu MERRY NOTES HER LOUD SALUTES THE 

MOUNTING LAXE. 
Then FRE&HT.Y UP AROSE „ Knight, 
All healcd of his hurts, &c. 


Mr. Calton observes that he 5 ald lark greeting 
the approach of morning with its song, is © a beauti- 
« ful thought which modern wit has added to 
« the stock of antiquity,” At the same time he 

N 2 says, 
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The morn's approach, and greet her with his song: 


As lightly from his grassy couch up rose 


Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream ; 


Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting wake d. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he rear d. 2285 


From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 


If cottage were in view, sheep-cote, or herd; 


But cottage, herd, or sheep- cote none he saw, 


Only i in a bottom saw: a pleasant grove, 


zays, 10 we may see it rising out of a low hint of 
Theocritus, like the bird from his thatch'd pallat;” 
and he refers to the passage already cited from the 
Greek Pastoral Poet, He then exhibits the four 
first lines of the passage in Chaucer, and the latter 
part of the stanza of Spenser, which is here given 


entire. The lines from Chaucer he terms four of 


the finest lines in all his works. Dryden, in his 
PALAMON AND ARCI1TE, has paid them the com- 
pliment of preserving the three first unaltered, con- 


zidering them, we may suppose, as rising to that 


degree of excellence, which, under any advance- || 


ment of language, it is not easy to improve : 
the fourth, by altering orient to horizon, and ex- 


| tending the verse to © a needless Alexandrine,” he 
certainly has not improved, I subjoin the whole 


passage from Dryden. 
The morning-lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning gray, 
And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 


That all th' horizon laugh'd to see the joyous Sight; 8 


He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries che dews; ; 

When Arcite left his bed, resolv'd to pay 
Observance to the month of merry May. 


| 232. ͤ—.ĩͥͤ— from his grassy Couch] 
— for beast and bird, 


They to ruZIX GRASSY COUCH, these to their nests | 


Were slunk, 


PARADISE Los r, iv. 600. 


T hyer, 


| 


and ſound all was but a dream. J 
— but, O! how glad I wak'd 
To FIND THIS BUT A DREAM |: | | 
| | Panapies Losr, v. ge. 


283, — 


286, From whose high top to . the prospett round, ] 


It was a hill, 
Of Paradise the highest, rROM WHOSE Tor 


The hemisphere of earth, 1N CLEAREST KEN, 
Stretch'd out to the amplest reach oF PROSPECT lay, 
PARADISE Losr, xi. 377. 


287. / cottage were in view, cheep=cote, or herd; 
But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote none he sau,] 

This mode of repetition our Poet is fond of, and 
has frequently wed with MO . — Thus, 
Comus, 221. 

Was 1 deceiv-d, or did a sable - Soul 5 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 
I did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 
And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 


Thus also, PARADISE Los r, iv. 640, a delight- 
ful description of morning, evenings and night, Is 
beautifully recapitulated. 


289. Only in a vottom saw a pleaant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud ; 
 Thither he bent his way, determin'd there 
To rest at noon, and enter'd goon the Shade 
High-roof'd, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That open'd in the midst à woody Scene ;] 


The 


With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud: 
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Thither he bent his way, determin'd there 


The Tempter here is the Magician of the Italian 
Poets. This “pleasant grove” is a magical creation 
in the desert, designed as a scene suited for the 

ensuing temptation of the Banquet. Thus Tasso 
lays the scene of the sumptuous banquet, which 
Armida provides for her lovers, amidst 
High trees, sweet meadows, waters pure and good 
2 Was, 8, 9s, 0. 9 T9, OS * 3 8 


Under the curtain of the greenwood shade, 
5 Beside the brook, upon the velvet grass, 


Fairfax's Fasse, C. X. 63. 64. 


The whats of Milton's description here is very 


beautiſul; and I rather wonder that the noble 


: author of the Anecdotes of Painting did not subjoin 
it to his citations, from the Paravise Losr, in 
his Observations on Modern Gardening, He there 


ascribes to our author the having foreseen, © with 


e the prophetic eye of taste, our modern style of 
gardening. It may however be questioned, whether 
his idea of a garden was much, if at all, elevated 
above that of his contemporaries. In the Comvs, 


speaking of the gardens of the Hesperides, he de- 


scribes cedarn alleys, and crisped shades and bawwers ; 
and in his PE NSEROSOo, „ retired leisure“ is made 
to please itself in im gardens. Mr. Warton, in 
a note on the latter passage, observes that Milton 


had changed his ideas of a garden when he wrote 


his Paradise Lost. But the Paradise which he there 


describes is not a Garden, either ancient or mo- 


dern. It is in fact a Country in its natural, un- 
ornamented state, only rendered beautiful, and, 


(which is more essential to happiness in a hot 


climate, ) at all times perfectly habitable from its 
abundance of pleasingly-disposed shade and water, 
and its consequent verdure and fertility. From all 


such poetical delineations, as from Nature herself, 


the LAN DSCAPE GARDENER may certainly enrich 
his fancy, and cultivate his taste. The Poet in 
the mean time contributes to the perfection of Ari, 
not by lay ing down rules for it, but by his exqui- 
zite descriptions of the more beautiful scenes of 


Nature, which it is the office of Art to imitate and 
to represent, One merit of our modern art of lay- 


ing out ground, independent of the beauty of its 


scenery, is its being peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of our climate. A modern Englich plea- 
sure- ground would not be considered as a Paradise 


on the sultry plains of Assy ria, if it could be formed, 


or exist there: accordingly another mode of garden- 


ing has always prevailed in hot countries, which, 


though it would be the height of absurdity to 
adopt it in our own island, may be well defended 

in its proper place by the best of all pleas, necessity. 
The reader may see this question fully dis- 
cussed, with great taste and judgment, by my 
learned friend Dr. Falconer, in his Histerical View 


of the Taste for Gardening and laying out prone 
: _— the Nis * Antiquity, 


290. With chant of tuneful birds thy loud, 
Virgil, Gros, 11. 328, has 
Avia tum RESONANT AVIBUS virgulta CANOE LG, 


Speis seldom fails to adorn his groves 7 an 
gardens with singing birds ; 


And on the other side 4 PLEASANT . 
» W mW 6.84 #4. ⏑ 
Therein THE MERRY BIRDS, of every sort, 
CHANTED ALOUD their cheerful harmony, 
FaERY QUEEN, B. II. C. v. 31. 


No dainty flower or herb that grows on ground, 
Noa arboret, with painted blossoms drest, 
And smelling sweet, but there it might be found 
To bud out fair, and her sweet smells throw all around. 


No tree whose branches did not bravely spring, 
No branch whereon a fine bird did not sit; 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing, 
No song but did contain a lovely dit: | 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs were framed fit 
For to allure frail men to careless ease. | 
| I81D, B. II. C. vi. 12. 13. 


291. determin'd there 
To rest at noon—] 


The 
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To rest at noon, and enter'd soon the shade 
High roof 'd, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 


The custom of retiring to the shade and reposing, 


in hot countries, during the extreme heat of the 


middle part of the day, is frequently alluded to by 


Milton in his PARADISE Lost. 


Von flowery arbors, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk Ar x OON with branches overgrown, 
| iv. 626. 


ein what WEIR OR SA DE 


Thou find'st him, Ro THE HEAT or NOON RETIR'D, 


To respit his day-labor with eee 
Or with 8 s ; | 


| | | V. 230. 
Him through the spicy forest onward come 
Adam discern'd, as IN THE DOOR HE SAT 
Or nis COOL BOWER, WHILE NOW THE MOUNTED 
„ | 
. SHOT DOWN DIRECT HIS FERVID RA Y Som : 
de to him as oft engag'd 
To be return'd BY NOON AMID THE BOWER, 
And all things in best order to invite 


 Noon-Tipsg ARIAS Ts OR AFTERNOON” A ros E. 
| ix. 400. | 


292. . — Ae hs ; 
= - High- roof” d, and A walks F997 and alleys frown] 
Thus i in the Px NSEROSO, 133. 


To ARCHED WAL Ks of twilight groves, 
And shadows BROWN that Sylvan loves—— _ 


And, in the wert of his CoMus, 1 181, 
| Milton had written | 


In the blind ALLEYS of this ARCHED wooy 


And in PARADISE LosrT, i. 302; 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High ovER-aRCu'd imbower | 


Such are also the arched over-shading groves of || 


Spenser, with their walks, alleys, and arbours, 


A shady grove not far away they spied, 

That promis'd aid the tempest to withstand; 
Whose lofty trees yclad with summer's pride 

Did spread so broad that heaven's light did hide, 
Not piercable with power of any star; 

AND ALL WITHIN WERE PATHS AND ALLIES 


WIDE, e 
Farky QUEEN, B. I. C. i. 7. 


298. | 
Again, in reference to the bower, 


| And again, B, IV, C. x. 25. 


And all without were walks and allies dight, 
With divers trees enrang'd in even ranks; 
And hete and there were pleasant arbors piglit, 
And Shady seats and sundry flowering banks; 


High-roof'd reminds us of some of Milton' ; 
descriptions in the PæRADISE Losr, 
e a Shady bank | 
Thick overhead WITH VERDANT ROOP IMBOWER'D, 
| | ix. 1037 


5 Speaking of Adam's bower he ae, 


the ROOF 


Oy THIckxzST Covert WAS INWOVEN SHADE, 
Laurel and myrtle, -and what higher grew 
Ot firm and tragrant leaf; 


iv. 692, 


And on their naked limbs the FLOWERY ROO? | 
Shower'd roses, - 


772. 


Thus also he brings o our first parents out to © their 


"6 morning orisons,“ 


from under SHADY ARBOROUS ROOF, 
V. 137. 


= he deep shade, des by great masses of 
wood, is a favorite obje& of our Poet's descrip- 
tion. The epithet brown that he applies to it, 5 
(as here © allies BRow x,“) he borrowed from the 
Italian Poets; as has been justly observed by 


Mr. Thyer, who brings several instances of its 


being used by them to describe any thing shaded. 

See his note on PARADISE Lost, iv. 246; where 

our Author, with the Italian imbrunir in his mind, 

says . N | 

—— the unpierc'd shade 

_ ImBROwN'D the noon tide bower :z— _ 
In Book IX. 1086, as Bp. Newton remarks, be | 

also expresses himself in a similar manner, 


—— Woods, impenetrable 
To star or sun-light, spread their 9 broad 
And 8R0WN as evening 


In 


BOOK II. 
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That open'd in the midst a woody scene ; 


Nature's own work it seem'd, nature taught art, 


And, to a superstitious eye, the haunt 


In the following passage in the Teurgsr, 
Act IV. Scene 1, 
— thy broom groves, 
Who Shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer inclines | to read, and it 
teems justly, BROW N groves. 


94. That open'd in the midst a woody Scene ; 
Nature's own work it seem'd, nature taught art, 


And, to a zuperstttious eye, the haunt 
Of Wood-Gods and Wood-Nymphs—] 


Here is some resemblance of Homer's Deserip- 
tion of the Bower of Calypso. 


| Yay de ome ap PrriPuxes Indebe 0, 
Kaybon r re, % b xv r 
e 3 BS 8» * 8 
„ * w x emura 1 beate 76 rep e 


O110%70 do, 95 fee Seton now, 
Op vss. v. 0 73. 


| Without the ROY a various sylvan scene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 
And nodding cypress form'd a fragrant shade; 
* u mm Uu n 8 ⏑ u² 
A scene where if a God should cast his sigbt, 
A God might gaze, and wonder with delight, 


It may be observed, that “ a various sylvan 


* ene was possibly suggested by Milton's 


Pn thus was this place | 
A happy RURAL SEAT OF VARIOUS VIEW; 
. PARADISE Los r, iv. 246. 
295. Nature's own work it geem' d, nature taught art,] 
Thus Spenser in his description of the Gardens 
of Acrasia. Having spoken of 
The painted flowers, the trees up-shooting high, 


The dales for shade, the hills for breathing-space, 
The trembling groves, the crystal running by, 


And that, which all fair works doth most aggrace, 
The Art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place. 


295 


One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the line,) 
That Nature had for wantonness ensu'd 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine; 
So, striving each the other to undermine, 
Fach did the other's work more beautiſy ; 
So, differing both in wills, agreed in fine: 
So all agreed, through sweet ee | 
This garden to adorn with all variety, 
Fatry QUEEN, B. II. C. xii, 58 39. 


But here he is not a little indebted to his pre- 
decessor Tasso, 1 in his description of the Garden of 


Armida. 


Fior vari, e varie piante, erbi diverse, 
Apriche collinette, e Abrose valli, 

Selve e spelonche in una vista offerse : 

E quel che il bello, e il caro aceresce all' opre 
L“ arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre, 


Stimi (si misto il culto è col negletto) 
Sol naturali e gli ornamenti, e 1 siti. 
Di natura arte par, che per diletto 
L'imitatrice sua scherzando imiti. | 
| 5 C. xvi. 9. 10. 
Fair trees, high plants, strange herbs, and flowrets new, 
Sunshiny hills, dales hid from Phœbus' rays, | 
Groves, arbors, mossy caves, at once they view; 
And that which beauty most, most wonder brought, 
No where appear'd the art which all this wrought. 


So with the rude the polish'd mingled was, 
That natural scem'd all, and every part; | 
Nature would craft in counterfeiting pass, 

And imitate her imitator, Art: 


Fairfax, 


296. And, to a $uperstitious eye, the haunt 
Of Wood-Gods and A da nene 


Thus Lucretius, speaking of places remarkable 
for their echo; 


Hxc LOCA CAPRIPEDES SATYROS NYMPHASQUE 
TENERE ; 


F initimi ſingunt — —— 


iv. 584. 
Haunt 


— — — . — 


— 
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Of Wood-Gods and Wood-Nymphs; he view'd it round, 
When suddenly a man before him stood, 


Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad, 


As one in city, or court, or palace bred, 300 


And with fair speech these words to him address d. 


WIr. granted leave officious I return, 


But much more wonder that 


Haunt is a favourite word with Milton, i in zm 
\Uexcriptions in the Parapiss Los r. 


| yet not the more 
Cease I t wander, where the Muses HAUNTy 
Clear *pring, or shady grove, or . hill, 
N | | | lite 26. 
- la thadier bower, 8 
More sacred and sequester'd, though but feign'd, | 
Pan or Sylvanus never Slept, 1 nor _ 
Nor Faunus HAUNTED. 


CY iv. 706. 

See also PaRADISE Losr, viii, 330.—ii. 2 73. 
299. Not rustic as before, but Seemlier clad,] = 
The Tempter is very properly made to change 


his appearance and habit with the temptation, In | 
the former book, when he came to tempt our Saviour 
to turn the stones into bread to satisfy their hunger, 


he appeared as a poor old man ix rural weeds; but 


now, when he comes to offer a magnificent enter- 


tainment, he is seemlier clad, and appears as a 
wealthy citizen or a courtier: and here with fair 
peech he addresses his words, there it was only with 


ewords thus utter'd spake, These lesser particular 
have a propriety in them, which is well worthy of 


the > reader's observation. | Newton, 


302. With granted leave} 


It is true that Satan at parting, in the conclusion 
of the former book, had asked leave to come again, 


but all the answer that our Saviour returned was 


Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 
I bid not or forbid ; do as thou find'st 
Permigzion from above. 


the Son of God 


But as the Tempter must needs have been a most 


impudent being, it was perfectly in character to 


represent him as taking permission for granted | 


leave,  ._  Neavton. 


The granted leave here, is © permission from 
cc above.” In answer to Satan's request, (B. i. 


492.) i 
NES, —· disdain not such access to — 


our Saviour has said, 


A. do as thou ind 't 
W from above. 


Satan therefore here introduces himself with a 


boast of that permission from HIM, who had before 


given up Job to be tempted by him; 
Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 
To prove him.— — 


* 


i. 368. 


Indeed our Kuthor makes the Deity, in his 
speech to Gabriel, say, 7 of our blessed | 


Lord, 


— this man, born and now op- ron, 
To shew him worthy of his birth divine 
And high prediction, henceforth I expose 
To Satan; let him tempt and now assay 


His utmost subtlety. — 3 
f | e 1. 140. 


« Offi eious“ is here adopted from the Latin, 
and uied in the same sense as by Cicero 


„ — ipsi Lampsaceni summe in omnes cives Ro- 


In VERR, i. 24. 


In 


« manos M ciosi. 


1 
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In this wild solitude so long should bide 


Of all things destitute; and, well I know, 


Not without hunger. 


Others of some note, 


As story tells, have trod this wilderness; 


The fugitive bond-woman, 


with her son 


Out-cast Nebaioth, yet found here relief 


By a pi roviding Angel; all the race e 5 12 


Of Isr acl here had famish'd, had not God 


Rain'd from Heaven manna ; 


and that Prophet bold, 


Native of Thebez, wandering here was fed 


308. The fugitive bond. woman, t ith her con 
| Outcast &. ebatothy—} 


Hagar, who fled from the fares of her mistress, 
| Gen. xvi. 6, is therefore called a frgitive : her | 


son was not a fugitive, but an or-cas! 5 so exact 
was our author in the use of his epithets, But 


then what shall we say to the words, Out-cast _ 


Nebaizth 2 For Nebaioth was the eldest son of 


Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 13.) and grandson of Abra- 


ham and Hagar, He scems here to be put by mis- 
take for Ishmael : at least it is not usual to call 


3 
Neawton, 


There is no immediate instance of a grandson 


being substituted for a son in scripture: and yet 


the curse is addressed to Canaan, (Genesis, ix. 25, 

though it was Ham, his father, who had offended 

Noah; and, (2 Sam, xix. 24.) Mephibosheth, the 
 __ $0nof Jonathan, is called the con of Saul. 


$12, = = — . and that Prophet bold, | 


In the ts of Elijah, as it stands portrayed | 


in seripture, we trace a spirit and resolution of the 
most dignified kind. Hence it is said, 1 Maccab. 


11. 58, that he avas taken up into Heaven for BEING 


FERVENT AND ZEALOUS. for the law, The tabelwe 
first verses of the FORTY-EIGH TH Chapter of Eccle- 


si tlicus are entirely occupied with a panegyric upon 


him; in which it is said, that He 
and that his words burned lite a lamp; which 
expressions must be understood to imply a peculiar 
fervor of zeal and spirit. 


Stood up like fire, 


Milton seems to 


have been much struck with the character of this 
Prophet bold,“ 


as he here terms him. He had 
before, V. 16, of this Book, called him the “ Great 
Thisbite,' and has mentioned him no less than 
four times in this Poem, and three times in his 


juvenile Latin Poems. EL. iv. — IN PRO D Ir. 


BOMRARD.—and IN OBI T. PkRASUL, ELIE NS. 
But it may be observed, (and I hope without 
impropriety,) that possibly he had a political pre- 


dilection for this eminent Prophet, to whose lot it 


fell to resist the tyranny of wicked kings, and to 
denounce the judgments of God against them. In 


this part of his office he particularly manifested his 


undaunted spirit; on which account he might be 
a favourite scripture- character with our Author. 


313. Native of Thebez,] 
 Thebez is the same as Thesbe, or Thisbe, or 
THEO): the birth- place of the prophet Elijah. 


Newton, 


Milton Ex, iv. 97, describes Elijah, 


VATES TERR& THESBLITIDIS—— 


2 313. — Wander. 
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Nie 
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Twice by a voice inviting him to eat: 1 
Of thee these forty days none hath regard, „ 


Forty and more deserted here indeed. 


To whom thus Jesus. What conclud” st thou hence , 
FT hey all had nced, as I thou secst have none. 


How hast thou hunger then? Satan reply'd. 


Tell me, if food were now before thee set, © 328 


Would'st thou not eat? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answer 'd Jesus. Why should that 
Cause chy refusal? ſaid the subtle Fiend. 
Hast thou not right to all created things? 


— wandering here was fed ] | 


313. — 


It appears that Milton conceived the wilderness, 
where Hagar wandered with her son, and where the 


Israelites were fed with manna, and where Elijah 


retreated from the rage of Jezebel, to be the same 


with the wilderness, where our Saviour was tempted. 


And yet it is certain, that they were very different | 
places; for the wilderness, where Hagar wandered, 


was the wilderness of Beer-sheba, Gen. xxi. 14 ; 
and where the Israelites were fed with manna was 
the auilderness of Sin, Exod. xvi. 1; and where 
Elijah retreated was in the ewilderness, a day's 
journey from Beer-sheba, 1 Kings,” xix. 4; and 


where our Saviour was tempted was the awilderness 
near Jordan. But our author considers all that 
tract of country as one and the same wilderness, || 
though distinguished by different names from the 


different places adjoining, Newton, 


321. Would'st thou not eat? Thereaſter as 1 like 
The giver, answer'd Jesus.) 
Thus, in Con us, when the Enchanter offers the 
cup to the Lady, and presses her to drink of it, 
she tells him, 


Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none, 


But such as are good men, can give good things; 
And that, which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govern'd and wise appetite, | 


It may be observed, that our Lord does not 


positively refuse to take any food, but subjects his 


future decision to the quarter from which it should 
be offered to him. Accordingly, when the 'Temp- 
tation is concluded, he is refreshed with a banquet 


| presented by Angels; which is a contrast in every 


respect to the insidious one here described. 


324. Hast thou not right to all created things 8 
Owe not all creatures by just right to thee 
Duty and Service, &c. Sc.] | 


This part of the Tempter' 8 speech alludes to tho 
heavenly declaration which he had heard at Jor- 


dan, This is my beloved Son, &c. One may observe 
too, that it is much the same sort of flattering ad- 


dress with that which he had before made use of 


to seduce Eve, Pax A bier LosT, ix. 539; 


| Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine, 
By gift, &c, | | 
T hyer: 


Owe 
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Duty and service, not to stay till bid, 
But tender all their power? Nor mention I 
Meats by the law unclean, or offer'd first 


To idols, those young Daniel could refuse; 


Nor proffer'd by an enemy, though Who 
Would scruple that, with want oppress d? Behold, 


Nature asham'd, or, better to express, 


Troubled, that thou should'st hunger, hath purvey d 
From all the elements her choicest store, 


To treat thee, as beseems, and as her Lord, 335 


With honour : only deign to sit and cat. 
He spake no dream ; for, as his words had end, 
Our Saviour lifting up his eyes beheld, 


In ample space under the broadest shade, 


A table mehl spread, in regal mode, „ 


429. 
See Yots on V. 278, of this Book. 


 those young Daniel could refuse; 


333. | —— hath purrvey * 


From all the 4 her ns Store, | 


The Latin Poets have similar passages, Jecerip- | 


tive of that unbounded luxury, which ransacked all 


the elements to furnish out the requisite endes 
of their banquets. | 


Interea gustus ELEMENTA PEAR OMNIA quærunt, 
ET Juvenal, xi. 14. 
Infudere epulas auro, QVOD TERRA, QUOD AER, 


Quo r2LAGUS NILUSQUE DEDIT, quod luxus inani _ 
Ambitione furens toto quæsivit in orbe. 


Lucan, PHARSAL., X, 135. 


936. „ deign ts Sit and cat. 


| 


— 


| 


CS 


Comus, thus, briefly concludes his invitation to 
the Lady, to taste of his banquet, 
ze wise and taste. | 
Cars, 8: 3. 


And Adam: in the Pagapiss Losr, invites the 
Angel in his bower | 


To rest, and what the garden choicest bears 
To sr AND TASTE ,————_— 


| - = 
337. Ile spake no dream]. 


| This was no dream, as before Ver. 264, but 


a reality. | | Neavwton, 


340. A table richly spread, Ec.] 


This temptation is not recorded in Scripture, 
| but is however invented with great consistency, 
O 2 ane 


99 
Owe not all creatures by just right to thee _ J25 - 


330 
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With dishes pil'd, and meats of noblest sort 
And savor ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 


and very aptly fitted to the present condition of 


our Saviour. This way of embellishing his subject 
is a privilege which every poet has a just right to, 
provided he obse rves harmony and decorum in his 
hero's character; and one may further add, that 
Milton had in this particular place still a stronger 
claim to an indulgence of this kind, since it was 


a pretty general opinion among the Fathers, that 


our Saviour underwent many more temptations. 
than those which are mentioned by the Evangelists; 


nay, Origen goes so far as to say, that he was 
every day, whilst he continued in the wilderness, 
attacked by a fresh one. The beauties of this de- 
scription are too obvious to escape any reader of 
taste. It is copious, and yet expressed with a very 


elegant conciseness. Every proper circumstance is 
mentioned, and yet it is not at all clogged or in- || 
cumbered, as is often the case, with too tedious 
a detail of particulars. It was a scene entirely 
fresh to our author's imagination, and nothing like 
it had before occurred in his Paradise Lost, for 
which reason he has been the more diffuse, and 
labored it with greater care, with the same good 


judgment that makes him in other places avoid 
expatiating on scenes which he had before de- 
seribed. In a word, it is in my opinion worked 
up with great art and beauty, and plainly chews 


the crudity of that notion which so much prevails 


among superficial readers, that Milton's genius was 
upon the decay when he wrote his Paradise Re- 
gained, ond Thyecr, 


The banquet here furnished by Satan, Bp. New- El 


ton observes, is like that prepared by Armida for 
her lovers. Tasso, C. x. 64. BY 1 


Apprestar s l' herbetta, ov' è pit densa 

L' ombra, e vicino al suon de Vacque chiare, 
Fece di sculti vasi altera mensa, i 
E ricca di vivande elette e care, 

Era qui ciò ch' ogni stagion dispensa, 
Cio che dona la terra, © manda il mare, 
Ciò che l' arte condisce, e cento belle 


Servivano al convito accorte ancelle. 


—U—— ä — 


Under the curtain of the green- wood shade, 

Beside the brook upon the velvet grass, 

In massy vessel of pure silver made, 

A banquet rich and costly furnish'd was; 

All beasts, all birds beguil'd by fowler's trade, 

All fish were there in floods or scas that pass; 

All dainties made by art: and at the table 
An hundred virgins Serv d — 


Fai) fax, 


In Comvs, where the Lady is tempted by the 
Enchanter, the scene is laid in „“ a ately patuce 
« ret out with all manner of deliciansness, oe 


ce mucic, and tables spread with all dainties.“ 


richly Spread, in regal mode, | 


| Regal mode was probably intended to glance at 


the luxury and expence of the Court at that time: 
it is however well covered by classical authority, 


— EPUL*QUE ante ora PARATE . 


 REGIFICO LUX YU, —— | 
Virg. ZN, vi. 604. 


Instituunt de more epulas, festamque per urbem 


REGIFICE EX TRUCT:sS celebrant convivia ME NSS. 


341. With dishes pil'd—] 
Rais'd of grassy turk 


Their table was, and mossy scats had round, 
And on her ample square from side to side 


All autumn P1L'D, — | 
| | ParxapDisz Los r, v. 391. 


- all in circles as they stood, 


Tables are set, and on a sudden riL'o 
3 Ibid. v. 632. 


342. beast chace—] 


All beasts of the carth since wild, and OF ALL CHACE 


In wood or wilderness, 
PARADISE Los 7, iv. 341. 


In 
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In pastry built, or from the spit, or boil'd, 
Gris-amber-steam'd ; all fish, from sca or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin, 


And exquisitest name, for which was drain'd 


343- In pastry burlt—] 


The pastry in the beginning of the last century, 
was frequently of considerable magnitude and so— 
lidity. Of such kind must have been the pye in 


which Jeoffrey Hudson, afterwards King James's 


Dwarf, when eight years old was served up to table 
at an entertainment given by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. We may suppose this pye was not con- 
siderably larger than was usual on such occasions, 
otherwise the joke would have lost much of its 
effect from something extraordinary being expected. 


A species of mural pastry scems to have prevailed. 


in some of the preceding centuries, when artificial 
representations of castles, towers, &c. were very 
common at all great feasts, and were called / 
tleties, eubtilties, or sotilties, | 


account of the entertainment at the inthronization 
of Archbishop Warham in 1504, (Colletanea, 
Vol. 6,) mentions © a suttlety of three stages, 
c with vanes and towres embattled,” and © a 


* warner with eight towres embattled, and made 


U 


with flowres;' which possibly meant made in 


pastry. In the catalogue of the expences at this 


feast, there is a charge for wax and sugar, 7 obe- 
ratione de le $91ilties, Probably the wax and sugar 
were employed to render the paste of flour more 
adhesive and tenacious, the better to support itself 
when moulded into such a variety of forms. 


341. Gris-amber-steam 4 — 


Ambergris or grey-amber is esteemed tlie best, 
and used in perfumes and cordials. A curious lady 
communicated the following remarks upon this 
passage to Mr, Peck, which we will here tran- 
Scribe. « Grey amber is the amber our Author here 
« speaks of, and melts like butter. It was for- 
% merly a main ingredient in every concert for 
* a banquet; viz, to fume the meat with, and 
e that whether boiled, roasted, or baked ; laid 


Leland, in his 
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A. * 


« often on the top of a baked pudding; which 
« last I have eat of at an old courticr's table, And 
« ] remember, in an old chronicle there is much 


Lad 


« Cardinal Wolsey's banquets, with rich sented 
« cakes and dishes most costly dressed with am- 


« bergris, I also recollect I once saw a little book 


« writ by a gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth's 
court, where ambergris is mentioned as the haut- 


c gout of that age. I fancy Milton transposed the 
« word for the sake of his verse; to make it read 


© more poetically.“ And Beaumont and Fletcher 
in the Cusrom or TyHE CounTey, Act III. 
Scene 2. 
| | — he sure 
The wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, 
And AMBER'D ALL, 
| Neauton. 
Mr. Warton, in his Note on Comvs, V. 863, 
cites several curious passages, which shew that am- 
ber was formerly a favourite in cookery ; among 


others, one from Massinger's CITY Mapam, where 


« pheasants DRENCHED WITH AMBERGRISE | are 


spoken of as a prime delicacy ; and another from 


Marmion's AxTIQUARY, which mentions “ a fat 
« nightingale scasoned with pepper and AMBER= 
« GRISE.- | 


346. And exquisitest name, —] 


This alludes to that species of Roman luxury, 


which gave exquisite names to ſish of exquisite taste, 
such as that they called cerebrum avis. They ex- 
tended this even to a very capacious dish, as that 
they called chem Minerve. The modern Italians 
fall into the same wantonness of luxurious impiety, 


as when they call their exquisite wines by the 


names of /acryme Christi and lac Virgiuis. 
Warburton, 


346.— % 


complaint of the nobilities being made sick at 
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Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 
(Alas, how simple, to these cates compar'd, 


$46. — — for which was drain'd 
Pontius, and Lucrine bay, aud Afric coast.] 


The fish are brought, to furnish this banquet 
from all the different parts of the world then 
known; from Pontus, or the Euxine Sea, in Asia; 


from the Lucrine Bay, in Italy; and from the coat 


of Africa ; all which places are celebrated for dif- 


ferent kinds of fish by the authors of antiquity. 


Newton, 
Milton had here in his mind the excessive luxury 
of the Romans in the article of fish; in regard to 


which it is said by Juvenal that, having exhausted 
their own seas, they were obliged to be supplied 
from their distant provinces. 


Et jam defecit nostrum mare, dum gula savit, 
Retibus assiduis penitus scrutante macello 
Proxima, nec patitur Tyrrhenum crescere piscem. | 
Instruit ergo focum provincia 
| SAT. v. 94. 


10 Tiberius“ 5 Unt the Scarus, a favorite fish, was 


brought by one of their admirals in immense quan- | 
tities, from the furthest part of the Mediterranean, 
in vessels so constructed as to convey them alive; on 


purpose to stock the sea all along the coast of Naples 


to the mouth of the Tiber. That they might increase 


abundantly, it was forbidden to take one for five 
years. Pliny, ix. 17. Macrob. SATURN. ii. 12, 


Petronius seems to have alluded to this circum- 


Stance when speaking of their luxury in carrying 
this fish alive from the Sicilian Straits for their 
entertainments; he calls it, Siculo scarus equore 
merius 5 where merius seems to imply that it was 
not a native of that sea, but brought from a dis- 5 
tance and introduced there. 


Ingeniosa gula est, Steuro SCARUS 40 vonn MERSUS 
Ad mensam vivus perducitur —— 
Petron. DR BELL. vir 
347. Pontus—1 : 
Pliny observes how quickly all sorts of fish came 
to perfection in the Pontus Euxinus, ** Piscium 


genus omne præcipua celeritate adolescit, maxime 


| 


| 


| 


«in PoxTo, Causa, multitudo amnium dulces in- 
« ferentium aquas. L. ix. 15. 


847+ m— Lucrine bay—] 


Horace notices the shell-ſish of the Lucrine | 
Lake, 


Non me Luck1NA juverint CONCHY A, 


Fd 


| EeoD. ll. 49. 
and particularly commends its muscles, 
| f Murice Baiano melior LueR1NA PELORIS:; 


2 SAT, iv. 32. 


Martial records the excellence of the Lucrine 


Oysters, 


Ostrea tu sumis STAGNO SATURATA LuexrNG, 
| L. iii. Er. Ix. g. 


These were so much in request that Lucrina alone 
is sometimes used by the last- mentioned poet to 


signify oysters. L. vi. Er. xi. 5, & L. xii, Er. 


xlviii. 4. Sergius Orata was the first person who 


discovered the superior excellence of the Lucrine 


Oysters, and, having found out the method of fat- 
tening them in beds on the coast of Baiæ, derived 
much advantage to himself from the sale of a 
delicacy so highly in request. See Pliny, ix. 54. 
Macrobius, SATURN. ii. 11. and Val. Maximus, 
ix. 1. Petronius Speaks of the high price which 
these oysters bore, 


inde LucrINISs 
Eruta littoribus vendunt conchylia cœnas. 
| DE BEII. CIVII. 


The Oysters of the English coast were also in 
repute at Rome; and, as we may collect, were 


considered at least equal to those of the Lucrine 
Lake. Pliny, speaking of the Lucrine Oysters 


first coming into fashion, says, “ nondum Brit- 
e tannica serviebant littora, cum Orata Lucrina 


“ nobilitabat, ix. 54. 


Juvenal particularly mentions the Oysters of Rhu- 
tupium, or Richborough, on the coast of Kent. 
Circœis nata forent, an 


Lucrinum ad saxum, RUTUrIiNOVE IDITA FUNDO 
Ostrea, —ů—— 


SAT, iv. 1 40» 


347. — ſfric 
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Was that crude apple that diverted Eve!) 


And at a statcly side-board by the wine, 


Ajric coas,, ] 

Aale Gellius, in bis chapter on Roman Luxury, 
extracted from the Satire of M. Varro Tips eo 
nir, notices the Lamprey from the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Murœna Jartessia. L. vii. 16. 


It is related by Athenæus (B. I, Pe 7+) that the 


celebrated Roman glutton Apicius, having been 


used to eat at Minternæ a sort of cray-fish, which 


exceeded the lobsters of Alexandria in bigness, 
when he was told there were some of these fish 
etill larger, to be found on the coast of Africa, 
zailed thither immediately, in spite of a great 
many inconveniencies, The fishermen, who were 
apprized of the object of his voyage, met him with 

the largest they had taken; but as soon as he found 
they had none which exceeded those he had been 


used to eat at Minternæ, he sailed back instantly 


without going on shore. 


849. — — | that diverted Eve !] 

Diverted is here used in the Latin signification 
of diverto, ta fu as ide. | Nexwton, | 

350. And at a stately side-board, en | 
Ass the scene of this entertainment lay in the 
east, Milton has with great judgment thrown in 
this and the following particulars to give it an air 
of eastern grandeur; as in that part of the world, 
it is well known, a great part of the pomp and 
splendor of their feasts consists in their having a 
great number of beautiful slaves of both sexes, to 
| attend and divert the guests with music and singing. 


350. — | — — wine, 
That ä omell air 4 =} 


Thus Homer, Op ss. ix. 210 


0 d 1% co xfν * 
e - | 


the goblet crown'd 
_ Breath'd aromatic fragrancy around. - 
| : Pope, 
And Ovid, Fasr. iii. 301. | 


Plenaque opoRATI Dis ponit poeula BAcexi, 


er oY 


"oa 


The Ancients prized their wines ce to 
their fragrance. Ow; avby0puia; was the term of 


supreme commendation among the Greeks, In the 


PLuTvus of Aristophanes, among the advantages 
of being rich enumerated by Cario the servant, a 
principal one is | 
O. 5 apDopn; 0e raves D, | 
Ver. 807. d. Brunch. 
Cas ks full of fragrant and deep-colour'd wine, 


In the FemaLle OrxaTors of the same Comic 
Poet, a female 'servant descants upon the superior 


fragrance of wine above that of the richest oint- 


ment; and, calling for a cup of wine, she par- 


ticularly desires it may be mnmixed and selected for 
1, fragrancy, as affording a mn of the most 


durable kind. 


Repos: af, 80Opaes r vol FI 
ExAsyopern © Th av faaiy 07rY EX. 


1123, 


Thus Læna, a drunken old woman, in the Cie 
_cvL1o of Plautus, Act I, {ene 2, | 


Flos veteris vini meis naribus objectus est. 

Ejus amos cupidam me huc prolicit per tenebtas. 

Ubi, ubi est? Prope me est. Evax habeo. Salve animi mi; 
Liberi lepos! Ut veteris vetusti cupida sum! 

Nam omnium ungentüm odor pre tuo nautea est. 

Tu mihi stacte, tu cinnamomum, tu rosa, 
Tu crocinum et cas ia es, tu bdellium.— 


And in a fragment of the old Comic Poet 
Hermippus, preserved by Athenæus, the praises of 


a wine named Saprie or Sapriau, are celebrated as 


So highly fragrant, that if the least went is given to 
he cask, an odor equal to that of wiolets, rotes, aud | 
hyacinths, immediately rushes dul. 


Eri 0% Tig 04g Oy On Sar Pics KaNovoiy 
"Ou 'yyaxp ano SOMUAT; FRIAVWY YO OfhEVCLY 
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That fragrant smell diffus'd, in order stood 


Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 


Than Ganymed or Hylas ; distant more 


Under the trees now tripp'd, now solemn stood, 


The Ow; ao )P', according to Athenæus, was 


an artificial preparation; it seems to have been 
drunk in a state of fermentation to make the in- 


fused odours more perceptible. Archestratus, hose 


skill in these matters we may collect from his sir— 
name of 9:7»9\oyx in a passage preserved also in 
Athenæus, mentions the Lesbian wine as most 


excellent, when it flowers in the cup“ so as to 


have a cream at the top. 


yr KATE MUYY TETURET Wigs . 


And, speaking of the same wine, he says, its 
fragrancy was Such, that 1 it was more like ambrosia 


than wine. 


— 2208 3 Joxnoes 


Ou 0 C eu ofporoy f &/1/2p001% 0, 


; Theophrastus, in his Treatise De Ovor1Bus, | 


Edit. Heinsii, Fol. 1613. p. 443. Speaks of the 


infusing liquid odors into wine, or mixing sweet 


Spices with it, T&% fAUPH TOI Ob2i5 EMLXEWTEC, 1 Th 


 GEPwWpAaTH £14f9 XANOVTES» 


353- Then Ganymed or la 


These were two most beautiful youths, the one 
beloved by Jupiter, to whom he was cup-bearer, 
the other by Hercules for whom he drew water: 
they are therefore both properly mentioned upon 


this occasion. | Newton, 


Milton had wendala” these two boys in his 


SEVENTH ELEGY; where he compares the God of 
Love to them, 


Astat Amor leo, pictis PEER impiger alis, 
Prodidit astantem mota pharetra Deum: 
Prodidit et facies, et dulce minantis ocelli, 
Et quicquid puero dignum et Amore fuit. 
Talis in cterno juvENISSIGETUSs Olympo 
Mliscet amatori pocula plena Jovi; 
Aut, qui formosas pellexit ad oscula nymphas, 
Thiodomantæus Naiade raptus Hx 1 As. 


In which he had most probably an eye to Spenser's 
description of Fancy in his Mak of Cupid. 
The first was Faxcy, like a lovely boy, 
Of rare aspect, and beauty without peer; 
Matchable either to that imp of Troy, 
Whom Jove did love and chose his cup to bear, 
Or that same dainty lad, which was so dear 
To great Alcides, that, when as he dy'd, 
He wailed woman-like with many a tear, 
And every wood and every valley wide 
He fill'd with Hylas' name; the nymphs cke Hylas cry'd, 
FaERY QUEEN, B. III. C. xu. 7. 


nO0w , noto gole mn stood, 


354. 
The Deities of the Heathen Mythology had a 


peculiar species of motion aseribed to them by the 


Poets. Thus Virgil makes Zneas discover his 
Mother by the single circumstance of her 9285 ; 


— vera INCESSU patuit Dea. 
EN. i. 4035. 
Juno likewise describes herself, 
| Ast ego quæ Divim INE Do regina 
| ISID. i. 46. 
And, in the rirrH ZEneid, among the distinguish- 
ing marks of divinity, we find the gres5zs erunti c 
| divini signa decoris | 
Ardentesque notate oculos; qui spiritus illi, 
Qui vultus, Vociaque. sonus, vel GRESSUS EUNTI, 
| | 5 647. 
The most antient statues represent the Dii Ma- 
ores with their feet even; not as walking, but with 
a sort of sliding motion. The gracefulness of their 
motion was supposed proportionate to their rank: 
the supremacy of majestic grace was attributed to 
Juno; Athenzus has the phrase Heat Hai Cel, and 
Propertius, L. ii. EL. 2. describing the charms of 
his mistress, says, 


Fulva coma est, longæque manus: et maxima toto 
Corpore; ct 1NCEDIT VEL JOVE DIC NA $0ROR» 


Milton, 


BOOK II. 


Nymphs of Diana's train, and Naiades 


With fruits and flower 


Milton, in his Paradise Lost, ascribes in the 
game manner to the Angels a gait proportioned 
to their rank. When Satan, in the Ty1RD Book, 
assumes the form of a stripling Cherub, previous 
to his conference with Uriel, he has “ decent,” 


that is graceful, © steps.“ But, when Michael 


descends to Paradise to dispossess our first Parents, 


Adam says to Eve, 


I descry, 
"From vonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 
One of the heavenly host, and ry His GALT 
None ot the mcanest, SOMme great potentate, 


Or of the thrones above, SUCH MAJESTY 


InvEsSTS HiM COMING ; 
SEE xi. 228. 
To these rural Goddesses levies, these Demi- 


Deities, Milton ascribes 36“. msn, that is graceful, 
attitudes, and a motion „ more than human.” In 
the continuation of the passage just cited, Adam 
describes the Ar gel, as he ap proaches, 

| not terrible 

That I should fear, nor sociably mild, 


As R. aphael, that I $houla much conf! bidde, 


But $01.tmN and sublime; whom, not to offend, 
With reverence I must meet. 


And, in the TWELFTH Book, Michael, fore- 


shewing the circumstances attending our Lord's 


birth, says, 
His place of birth a solL TMN Angel tells 
To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night; 
| : 364. 
1 Solemn,“ then, conveys to us the idea of stately 
gracefulness, while 2rippirg implics a motion of a 
divine, but festive, kind. Mr. Richardson, in a 
Note on PaRapist Los r, xi. 847. derives 4 trip 
from the Latin tripudio, which he renders 4 Sep 
lightly on the toe. Tripping, as Mr. Warton ob- 
serves on the word, Con us, 960, vas the proper 
pace of Fairies. Thus, in the same Mask, V. 117, 
And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert Fairies and the dapper elves, 
And, IB ID. 964, the Dryads are termed ruE 
MINCING DRYADES: to illustrate which phrase 
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| | 
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105 


s from Amalthea's horn, 


Mr. Richardson cites Jar, ili. 16, where the 
Daughters of Zion are described MINCING as 
they go, and where the marginal reading for 
“ mincing” 
also, Milton, having described Euphrosyne, the 
Goddess of Chearfulness, attended by her «© Groupe 
« of Mirth,” calls upon her to advance in the 
most festive and engaging manner: 


Come, and TR1P ir, as you go, 


On the light fantastic toe. 


In this highly- finished description of a banquet, 


replete with every species of luxury that could 


engage the attention or solicit the appetite, these 
Seemingly divine and beautitul attendants are thus 
distinguished by their graceful attitude, Or festive 
elegant motiau, purposely to set off, and increase the 
effect of, their personal beauty. 


354. | now Solemn Stood, 
| The same idea of graceful attitude is given in 
a line of Comus, where the Enchanter, speak ing 
to the Lady of her Brothers, whom he professes to 
have seen, says, | | 
Their port was MORE THAN HUMAN AS THEY $T00D, 


297 
HAulr hkewise in the scene with his Mother, 


where he compares the personal qualities of his 


Father and Uncle, as represented in their pictures, 


having noticed the beauty and expression of his 


Father's countenance, 


Sce what a grace was Seated on that brow; 
2 Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove him elf; 
An eye, like Mars, to threaten or command; 
thus exemplifies the gracefulnes; of his person, 


A STATION like the herald Mercury 
| New-lighted on a beaven-kissing hill; 


where station“ is attitude, or the ad of standing, 
355. N,mphs of Diana's train,—] 


Homer, Op ss. vi. 105, having described Diana, 


| adds, 


TZ de © apa NvuPai, #3'% Avos ALM ,çz 
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And ladies of the Hesperides, that seem'd 


BOOK II. 


Around her sportive play the rural nymphs, 


Daughters of Agis-bearing Jove, 


Book of the PARADISE Losr, where Eve previous 


to her temptation separates herself from Adam, 
of the train of Diana, who was liscwise called 
Delia from her birth-place Delos; 


like a Wood-nymph liglit, 


Orcad or Dryad, or OF Dt: LA'S TREALN — 


where it may be observed that /i7/7 refers to Eve's 
graceful, goddess-like; motion, and it is added that 


she | 
| Delia's self | 
Surpas'd in gait, and goddess-like deport. 
355. RR ——— idee 


1 ith fr uits and fowers fr om Amalthea's horn 7 
The story of Amalthea's Horn, strictly so called, 
is given by Ovid, Fas r. v. 115. 


Nolis Amalthæa Cretzs nobilis 143 
Dicitur in sylvis occuluisse Jovem.“ 

Huic fuit hædorum mater formosa duorum 
Inter Dictæos con+pictenda greges ; 

Cornibus aeriis atque in sua terga recury is, 
Ubere, quod nutrix possit habere Jovis. 

Lac dabat illa Deo. Sed iregit in arbore cornu; 

Truncaque dimidia parte decoris erat. 

Sustulit hoc Nymphe; cinctumque recentibus herbis 
Et plenum pomis ad Jovis ora tulit. 

Ille, ubti res cœli tenuit, solioque paterno 
Sedit, et invicto ml Jove majus erat, 

Sidera nutricem, nutricis fertile cornu 


Fecit ; quod Dominæ nunc quoque nomen habet. 


But in the beginning of the xIxTH Book of the 
MrcTaMORP HOSES, (where the River-God Achelous 


relates to Theseus the story of his being conquered 
by Hercules, with whom he fought for Detanira, 
in which contest he assumed several shapes, and 
lastly that of a Bull,) a different history of a Cor- 
nucopia is given, which scems to be more imme— 


diately referred to in this passage of the Pax ADbISE 


REGAINED. 


Nec satis id fuerat; rigidum fera dextera 6ornu 
Dum tenet infregit; truncaque a fronte revellit, 


Milton, in the very beautiful part of the vinTH 


compares her to a nymph V Delia's train, that is, 


Fairer than feign'd of old, or fabled since 


NAiADES HOC, POMIS ET ODORO FLORE REPLETU My 


SACRARUNT; divesque meo bona Copia cornu est. 
957. And ladies of the Hesperides,us] 


The daughters of Hesperus, the brother of Atlas, 
are said by the poets to have possessed gardens or 
orchards, which produced apples of gold; Ovid. 
My r. iv. 636. Milton frequently alludes to these 
Ladies of the Hesperides. I hus, 1 in the Combs, 981; 

| All amidst the gardens fair 


Ot Hesperus and his daughters three, 


That sing about the golden tree | 

Mr. Warton asks, what ancient fabler celebrates 
these damsels for their skill in singing? He then 
cites a passage from Apollonius Rhodius, Ax GOR. 
iv. 1396, (an author whom, he observes, Milton 
taught to his scholars,) where these N p Eo xe- 
bike are described EQIMEPON AZ AOTYAI $4 weetly | 
Singing, Our Author's favorite Tragic Poet, 
Euripides, also celebrates them under the title of 


Hues K . 


T. Te K06ug 
HA toe f £5 QUANXYg 
"1 1 
XfuTewy TEXAwv a0 ννẽf 
Xe. #96700 pew! 
HER. FURENS. 39. 
Then came he to the harmonious nymphs, chat band 
Who in Hespetian gardens hold | 
Their station; where the vegetative gold 
Glows in the fruitage ; with resistless hand 


To $natch the apple from its he:ght,= 


W. dbu 3 


358. Fairer t/ 1 ge d of old, or fabled 8 


In PaRapisr Losr, v. 380, Eve is desenbed 


MORE LOVELY FAIR | 
Than 5 or the FAIR ESN GODDESS FEIGN'D 
Ol three that in mount Ida naked strove, 


And, B. ix. 30. the Poet speaks of 


— FABLED knights 
In battle FELGN'D jon | 


BOOK IT, PARADI 
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Of facry damsels, met in forest wide 


By knights of Log res, or o 


4. cry damscls met in hegt wide 
359 | . . 

By knot. of Loge. ſj, OY 0} [ von oo, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Fellenore.] 


Sir Lancelot, Pelleas, and Pell: nove, (the latter 
by the title of Kg Pellenore,) are Perogus in the 


old Rom: ance of ! ViORTE A 1 5 Gr 1/2 Lu 


of King Arthur, of his n:ble Kg tes of the round 


table, and in,thende the dlaloraus deth of them all; 
* 7 | f 
written originally in French, and translat d into 


English by Sir Thomas Malleory, Knt. printed by 


William Caxton, ren this old Romance, 


Mr. W arton, (Obsz RV ATIONS ON: NSFR, Sect. 27 


shews that Spenser borrowed . Sir Lancelot 
is there called of Logris; and Sir Tristram is named 
of Lys es, under which title he appears also in the 
Faery ueen. I. IIS 13 the same with Loegriay 
{according to the more fabulous historians, and 
amongst them Niilton,} an old name for England. 
Hollinshed calls it both L 0egria and! Ogtcts, In 
his Iliclory of Enzland, B. 11, 4. 5, hay! Ng relate ant 
the conquest of our Island by Brute, or Brutus, a 


Trojan, and his building the city of 'Iroynovant, 


he tias proceeds. Wen Brutus had builded this 


0 


* 


city and brou ght it under his subjection, he by 
« the advice of his nobles commanded. this islez 
« (which before hight Albion,) to be called Britain, 
« and the inhabitants Britons after his name, for 
« a perpetual memorie that he was first bringer of 
« them into the land. In this mean while also he 
« had by his wife three sons, the first named Lo- 


„ erinus or Locrine, the second Cambris or Cam- 


« her, che third Albanactus or Albanact. Now 
« when the time of his death drew neere, to the 


« first he betove the government of that part of 


« the land now known by the name of England, 
«© $0 that the same was long aſter called Lozcrxia 
The 
same author, in his Descriptiox of Britain, instead 


« or Loglts of this Locrinus, &c. &c, 


of Loegria, or Loviers, writes it LHOEGRES, The 


Title of his TwExTY-5sECOND Chapter is, after 


_ evhat manner the Savereigntie of this isle doth re- 


maine l the princes of Lhoegres or kings of England, 


6 


4 


2 3, 
0 Lionesse, : 


Lyones, 360 


Spenser „in his Far RY Quverx, where he gives the 
Chrenecle of th! early Brig Aigs Fre IN Bros £2 
Uiher's Feigny calls it Logris, 

Lo rine was left the sovereign lord of all, 

But Albangct had the northern part 

Which of. himsctf Alba ia he did Call: 

And. Camber did posses the western quarts 

W inch Severn now trom Log Rr1s doth Yepart, 

F. IE C3: 14 
Lanes was an old name for Cornwall, or at least 

for a part of that county, Camden, (in his BRI. 
TANNIA,) Speaking of the Land's End, says, “ the 
« inhabitants are of opinion that. this proinontory 


« did once reach fartiier to the West, which the 


© sea- men positively conclude from the rubbish 


« they draw up. The neighbours will tell you too, 
« trom a certain old tradition, that the land there 
« drowned by the incursions of the sea was called 


Sir Pristram of Lyones, or Lionesse, 


is well known to the readers of the old romances. 


although in the original he is only mentioned by the 
single name of Tristran. In the Orlando Inamorato 
also, among the knights, who defend Angelica in 
in the fortress of Albracca against Aprican, is Sir 


Hubert of Lyones, Uoerto dal Liaus. ristram, 


in his account of himself in the! FAERT Qyu EIN, 


B. VI. C. ii. 28, says, 


And T ristram is my name, the only heir 
Ot good king Meliogras, which did teign 


In Cornwall; till that he through life's despalr 


Untimcly died. 


He then relates how his Uncle seized-upon the 
crown, whereupon his Mother, conceiving great 
fears for her Son's personal safety, determined to 
send him into“ some foreign land,” 

So, taking counsel of a wise man read, 
She was by him vd to send me quite 
Out of che country wherein. I was bred, 
The Which the fertile LioNESSE is Hight, 


Into the land of Facry, — 


P:2 Thee 
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Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 


And all the while harmonious airs were heard 


Of chiming strings, or charming pipes; and winds 


Of gentlest gale Arabian odors fann'd 


These particulars, Mr. Warton shews, are drawn 


from the MonTr ARTHUR, where it is said © there 


c was a knight Meliodas, and he was Lord and 
« King of the county of Lyones, and he wedded 
« King Marke's sister of Cornewale. - — he 

issue of this marriage was Sir 'Iristram,—'These 


Knights, he also observes, are there often re pre- 
sented as meeting beautiful damsels in desolate 


forests. Indeed a forest was almost as neces- 


sary in an old Romance as a valorous Knight, or 
a beautiful Damsel, whose beauty and prowess were 


severally to be endangered and proved by the dif- 


ficulties and dangers they underwent amidst 


— forests and inchantments drear, 


PENSEROSO, 119, 


Milton's later thoughts could not, we find, but 


rove at times where, as he himselt told us, his 
« younger fect wandered,” when he © betook him 


« among those lofty fables and romances, which 
e recount in solemn Cantos the deeds of knight- 
« hood founded by our victorious kings, and from 
« hence had in renowne over all Christendome.” 


APoL. FOR SuF Tv „MH. p. 177. Prose Works, 
Ed. Amst. 1698, 
Sir Pelleas, “a very valorous knight of Arthur's 


3, 


« round table,“ is one of those who pursue the 
Blatant beast, when, after having been conquered 


and chained up by Sir Calidore, it © broke its iron 


« chain” and again “ ranged through the world. „ 


Fatty QUEEN, B. VI. C. Xii. 39. 


362. And all the i harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings, and charming. pipes] 


Thus in PARADISE LosT, xi. 558, 


the sound 
Of instruments THAT MADE MELODIOUS CHIME, 


And again, Ver. 594. 


| — songs, garlands, flowers, 
And CHARMING SYMPUONIES 


Spenser, as Mr. Calton observes, thus Iikewler 
uses the verb 77 charm ; . 5 
Like as the fowler on his guileful prep 
Cuarms to the birds full many a pleasant lay, 
e . . el 
But Spenser has 79 charm frequently in this sense. 
Thus, in the opening of his CoLix CLOUI's Comet 


HOMP AGAIN, 


The chepherd's boy (best knowen by that name) 
That after Tityrus first sang his lay, 

Lays of sweet love, without rebuke or blame, 
Late {as his custom was) upon a day 


CuARMING H1S OATEN PIPE Unto his pecrs.— 


And again in the conclusion of his Oc ron, 


Here we our SLENDER PIPES may Safely CUARNMNs 


<—_— and VA 
Of g gentlest gales Arabian TON 4 


From their soft wings =] 


363. 


Mr. Thyer, who supposes this circumstance in- 
troduced in compliance with the eastern custom of 
using perfumes at their entertainments, has noticed 
the similarity of the following lines, 


now gentle gales 


Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they Stole 
Those Bain spoils. 


PARADISE Los r, iv. 150, 
He might also have cited a beautiful line from 
our Author's early ELtcy, In adventum weris ; 


Cinnamea Zephyrus leve plaudit odorifer ala, 


69. 
Mitton in the same Elegy refers to the cc Arabian 
« odors ;* 
Atque hea M spirat MESSE Som | 
59» 
And in the continuation of the passage from the 
PARADISE LosT, exhibited by Mr, Thyer, he 
speaks of the winds blowing 


Sabzan odors from the $srICY SHORE 
Of ARABY THE BLEST ;: 


From 


BOOK IT. 
From their soft wing 


9 


— 
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gs, and Flora's earliest smells. 365 


Such was the splendor ; and the Tempter now 


His inv Eat! on carncstly rene 


363. — Flora's earliest me lis, 

We may collect from many b in our 
Author's poems, that he was habitually acquainted 
with the beauties of the early morning, 200 parti- 


cularly sensible of them. Mr. Warton says that he 


& has delineated them with the lively pencil of 
a lover.” Nate on LyCiDas, 27. 
In his AxcADESs, 56, he speaks of 


— the ODOROUS BREATH OF MORN, 


In the PARADISE LosT, iv. 641. he likewise 


alludes to the peculiar ee of flowers at 
« that sweet hour of prime;“ 

Sweet is the nx EAT H OF MORN, her rising sweet 

And in the beginning of the Ir Book, Adam 
thus. concludes the speech in which he comforts 
Eve, on her waking.in the morning, reopetting her 
troublesome dream ; 

Be not dichearten'd then, nor cloud those looks, 

That wont to be more chear{ul-an« Serene 

TnaN VV HEN FAIR MORNING FIRST SMILES ON THE 

WORID; 
And let us to our fresh employments rise | 
Among the groves, the fountains, and the flowers, 


THAT OPEN NOW THEIR CHOICEST BOSOM*'D SMELLS, — 


Philips, the unitator of our Author, has most 


beautifully, and in a manner perfectly worthy of his 
Master, cop ied the idea expres ssed in the last line: : 


when the kind eds dew 


Unlocks embosom'd odors, 


CiDER, 11; £9. 


But to revert to Milton, where he speaks more 


at large, and perfectly con amore; 


Now. when as sacred light began to dawn 


In Eden on THE HUMID FLOWERS THAT BREFATH'D .. 


THEIR MORNING INCENSE, when ah! things that breathe 
From the earth's great altar send up silent praise 
Io the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell, forth came the human pair, 

And join'd their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice; that done, partake 

TUE SLASON PRIM? FOR SWEETEST SENTS AND AIRS: 

P:kKADISE LOST, ix. 192, 


— —— 


To the first part of which pacsage we may trace 
Mr. Gray, in a highly-finished line of his Eurcy ; 
The breezy call of 1NCENSE-BREATHBING MOEN 

We find a semblance of“ Flora's earliest smells“ 
in the following very mp 6s and poetical stanza 
of Spenser. 


Thus being enter'd they behold around 
A large and spacious plain, on cvery side 
Strowed with pleasatice, Whose fair grassy ground 
Mantled with green, and oodly boautiſide | 
With all the ornaments of Fos a's pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as halt in scorn 
Ot nigcard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did deck her, and too lavishly adorn, 
WurNn FORTY FROM VIRGIN BOWER SHE COMES IN 


bu 


TH EARLY MORN, | 

F. Q. B. II. 12. 50. 

366. Suck was the f lendor—] | 

Virgil describing the magnificent entertainment 

prepared by Dido for AHneas, (# *r. i. 63%) says, 
At domus interior re gali syLENDIDA luxu 


INSTRULTUR; 


—ͤ— V— — — — 


on which La Cerda observes, “ Apte et signate 


5 


and 
he cites from Athenæus, B. iii. AAMIPOTATHN 


CELTS r . 


splendida, nam cyplendar de conviviis sæpe; 


Ihe description of the splendid entertainment 
here prepared, purposely to captivate each of the 
senses, resembles the Address of Pleasure to Her— 
cules in the famous Allegory of Prodicus, which 
Xenophon has preserved in his MyntoRABTL1A, 
L. 2, as repeated by Socrates, The Temptress 
there oſters the young Hero that, if he will follow 
her, he shall enjoy whatever can gratity the senses; 
W HEY NPE AEVOY N GUTVOY V1 TOTOY EUFOKC, Y Th ev 
10% Y 7. AH TH reppbeing, n T] OO FfAαιẽHiNeνν,ẽ¶Z 4 Ho- 


Hef 70:47: — The translation subjoined is from the 


Core or HERCULES published in Mr. Spence's 


Poly METIS. 


Then will I grant thee all thy soul's desire; 
All that may charm thine car and please thy sight; 
| All 


— <A _ —— 22" ene 
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War doubts the Son of God to sit and eat: 
These are not fruits forbidden; no interdict 


| 
| | Defends the touching of these viands pure; 370 
1 Their taste no knowledge works, at least of evil, 


But life preserves, destroys life's enemy, 


— — er 
_ 


Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 
All these are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs, 

Thy gentle ministers, who come to pay 375 
Thee homage, and acknowledge thee their Lord: 
What doubt'st thou, Son of God? Sit down and eat. 
Io whom thus Jesus temperately reply'd. 

Said'st thou not that to all things J had right? 


All that thy thought can frame or wish require, ß WE: 
To stecep thy ravish'd senses in delight: Remember what I warn thee, shun to taste, 
The sumptuous feast enhanc'd with music's sound, And shun the bitter consequence; for know, 
Filtest to tune the melting soul to love: | The day thou cat'st thereof, my sole command 
Rich odors breathing choicest sweets around; Transgress'd, inevitably thou shalt die, 
The fragrant bower, cool fountain, shady grove; From that day mortal, and this happy state 
Fresh flowers to strew thy couch and crown thy head ; Shalt lose, expell'd from hence into a world 3 
Joy shall attend thy steps, and ease shall smooth thy bed. | Ol woe and arrow. Sternly he pronounc'd 


The rigid 1NTERDICTION, Which resounds 


369. These are no fruits forbidden, no interdict | | | 
Defends the touching of these viands pure, Yet dreadful in my ear. 928 
Their 9 5 no N works, at least of evil, 370. Deſends=] | 
| This sarcastical allusion to the Fall of Man, and Z GL ; 
| : | From the French d-fendre to forbid. See a pre- 
| to that particular command by the transgression of ; 9 5 9 855 abt 
ceding note, B. i. 53. 


1 3 


| | which, being seduced by Satan, he fell, is finely. | 
| | [ | in character of the speaker. 9 374. All these are spirits of air, and woods, and springs, ] 
i Milton, in his PARADISE LosT, terms the for- These “ Spirits of air, and woods, and springs“ 
1 bidden fruit TOY | | remind us of Shakespeure's 


. elves of hills, brooks, Standing lakes and groves, 
Of 1NTERDLICTED Knowled ge en : Y | : 
| | in the LENA EST H; where Prospero in the LAST ACT 
addressing his spiritual ministers, and reciting what 
wonderful feats he had performed by their assistance, 
professes his intention of breaking his 5/af, drown- 


ing his 5%%, and renouncing all magical arts for 


the future, 
And 


v. 31. 

And, in the x16aTH Book, where Adam, relating 
to the Angel what he remembered since his own 
1 | creation, particularly recites the divine command 


not to eat of the zree of. knowledge ; 


i "i | * But of the tree Whose operation BRINGS | 
KNUW LEDGE OF GOOD AND ILL, * * * | 
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And who withholds my power that right to use? 380 


e 3 


Shall I receive by gift what of my own, 


When and where likes me best, I can command? 


I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 


Command a table! i this wilderness, 
And call swift flights of Angels ministrant 
Array'd 1 in glory on my cup to: tend: 


Why should' st chou then ob 


7 


6-3 
e 
1 


trude this diligence, 


In vain, where no acceptance it can find? 


And with my hunger what hast thou to do 3 


383. | | firg g lits of . 5 


An expression e in Shakespeare, HAuLET, 


Act V. Se, 63 


And ritcurs or ANnGELs sing thee to thy rest. 


Neablon. 


385. ⁵ð . Angels minitrant] 


Laertes, in HAMLEr, tells the Priest who re- 


fuses any further funeral rites to the body of Ophe- 
lia, on account of her having destroyed herself, 
I tell thee, churlish priest, 


A MINISTRING ANGEL shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. 


And, PaRADISE Los r, x, 86, when the Son of 
God descends to judge and pass sentence on Adam 
and Eve after their Fall, 


him thrones and powers, 
Princedoms and dominations MI1N1ST RANT) 


_ Accompanied to Heaven gate. — 


St. Paul, speaking of the bid of the angels 
to the Son of God, says, Ate they not all MIN IS 
TRING-SPIRITS? | Heb. i. 14. 


Whence, in the s1xTH Book of the Parabise 
Losr, Satan, in derision of his opponents, 


see that most through sloth had rather serve, 
MINISTRING SPIRITS, train'd up in fcast and song; 


166 , 


386. — on my cup to attend: 


* 'J 


In the New Testament an Angel atioids en the 
mystical Cue of Christ's Passion. Luke, xxii. 42. 
Pharaoh's ce butler was his cup-bearer; accord- 
ingly he says, Pharaoh's cup vas in my hand, — 


— — — and I gave the cup into Pharaob's 


hand. Gen. xl. 11,—And in later times all great 


personages had cup-bearers. It was a place of great 


honour; the King of Bohemia is great cup-bearet 


to the Emperor. | ; 
When Adam entertains the Angel, in PARADISE 


 Losr, Eve is their cap-bcarer, or attends on their 


Cl Ps 


— 21 table Eve 
NMINISTER'D naked, and their FLOWING CUPS. 
W1TH PLEASANT LIQUORS CROW No 


v. 443. 


MixvisrRARE POCULUM and MISCERE POCULUM 
are classical phrases. 


Non ambrosia Deos, aut nectare, aut juventute 
pocula ministrante, Iztari arbitror. 
Cicero, 1 Tusc, Qu sr. 26, 


Arripit Iliadem, qui nunc quoque POCULA MISCET, 
Invitique Jovi NECTAR Junone MINISTRAT. 
Ovid, MET. x. 100. 


Thy 


— — 
— 3 DS 
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Thy pompous delicacies I contemn, 390 


And count thy specious gifts, no gifts but guiles. 


To whom thus answer'd Satan malecontent. 


That I have also power to give, thou scest ; 


If of that power I bring thee voluntary 
What I might have bestow'd on whom 1 pleas' d, 395 


And rather opportunely 1 in chis place 


Chose to impart to thy apparent need, 
Why should' st thou not accept it? but I see 


What I can do or offer is suspect; : 


Of these things others quickly will dispose, 400 
Whose Pains have earn'd the far fet spoil. With that 


Both table and provision vanish' d quite 


391. And count thy ec ious Aft no g/t, but guiles,] 
Not without a resemblance to Virgil's 


—— — timeo Danaos et Doxa FERBNTES; 
AN, ii. 49. 


and to a preceding part of the same speech of 


Laocoon; 
— O miseri, quæ tanta insania, cives? 
Creditis avectos hostes, aut ulla putatis 
Dona cAKERE DOL1IS DAN AUM 


Bp. Newton observes, that * by gifts no if” 
is from Sophocles, | | 


Lxbfan ke dafa, * BX oynS iH. 


AJAX, 675. | 


| Gifts proffer'd by an enemy were Wrong 
5 To reckon gifis, or look for proſit from them. 


401. K — A-! 

Bp. Newton collects several instances of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Johnson, using ft; and accompanies 
them with an observation © that e/ is much softer 
« than fetch'd,” upon which he grounds another 
remark that „ our old writers had a better ear, 
et and studied the beauties of sound more than the 


« moderns. I confess, to my ear far-fetcb'd reads 


1 


at least as musically as /ar-fet, But * fet” is one 


of those u words which Milton sometimes 1ntro- 


duces purposely to deviate from the more modern- 
ised language of the day. Obvious and ordinary 
forms of speech, as Mr. Addison observes, in his 
Critique on the Laxcvace of the Paradise Lost, 
are so far debased by common use, that they became 
improper for a Poet or an Orator. * Old words“ 
he adds, © make a poem appear the more vene- 


& rable, by giving it an air of antiquity,” 


Fet is frequently used for fetched in our version 
of the Scriptures, 


401, — d — With that 
Both table and proviton dun % quite 
Mit ound of harpies' wings, and talons heard : . 


In which the Author has imitated Virgil, An, 
iii. 225. 
At subitæ horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyiæ, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus ales, 
Diriptu.1tque dapes, 
Shakespeare has a like scene in the Temersr, 


AR III, where several strange shapes bring in 4 
| | vanguet x 
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With sound of harpics' wings and talons heard: 
Only the importune Tempter still remain'd, h 


And with these words his temptation pursu'd. 40 


. —— — 


By hunger, that cach other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm'd, therefore not mov d; 1 
Thy temperance, invincible besides, 
For no allurement yields to appetite; 

And all chy heart is set on high designs, 410 


High actions: but wherewith to be achuev'd ? 


Great acts require great means of enterprise; 
Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth, * 
A carpenter thy father known, thyself e * 
Bred up in poverty and straits at Bone, 415 W 
Lost! in a desert here and hunger-bit: Will 
Which way, or from what hope, dost thou aspire 1 


To greatness? whence authority deriv'st? 


4 
What followers, what retinue canst thou gain, | ; 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 420 | 

banquet ;*and afterwards, Enters Ariel like a harpy, | 413+ unknown, unſriended, low of Lil, 


elaps his wings upon the table, and with a quaint ” A carpenter thy father] 
device the banquet vanishes, _ Newton, % Such was: the language of our Lord's own coun- 
404. ee | | [| trymen respecting hun. /s 10 this THE CARPEN- 
. . our old poets write importunes thus [ ERS SON 7 Ie uot his mother called Mary, aud his 
accented; | | brethren James, and Foes, and Simon, aud Judas? 
And often blame the too 1MPORTUNE fate: it | Mat. xiii. 55 


Fagxy QUEEN, B. I. C. 18. 16. 476. — — hunger-bit-] 


410. — ; lig h de sing, 
High attions j—] | 
In the FouRTH Book of this Poem, the © lofty 


« grave Tragedians“ are characterised, 420. Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
| Longer than tliou cans feed them on thy 195 @! 


His strength shall be HUNGER-BITTEN ; 44 de. 
«Struftion shall be ready at his side. Job. xviii. 12» 


Hich ACTIONS, and HIGH PASSIONS best describing. 


. Tile 
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Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost ? 


Money brings honor, friends, conquest, and realms : 
What rais'd Antipater the Edomite, 
And his son Herod plac” d on Jud: ih's throne, 


Thy throne, but gold that got him puissant friends! ? 


Therefore, if at great things thou would'st arrive, 


Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap, 
Not difficult, if thou hearken to me; 


Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand, 


The dizzy multitude is the wentosa plebs of the 


Roman Poet, who speaks of 2 ben, AS to be gained 
in the same manner. 


Non ego VENTOSA PLEBIS suffragia venor 
IMPptNSIS cNARUM, 


Hor. L. i. Eris r. xix. 7. 


The baths passage in Sbebepene s TIR 
or ATHENS, Act ii. Sc. 2. was possibly here in || 


Milton's mind: | 
How many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 
This night englutted ! Who now 1s not Timon's ? 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is Lord 
= Timon's ? le, | 
Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon's ? 

Ah! when the means are gone that buy this praise, 
The breath 1s gone whereot this praise is made; 
Feast- won, fast-lost; one cloud of winter showers, 

: These flies are couch'd. | 5 


421. — cant feed them on thy cot #] 
Thus, ! 


Nor care 1 who doth FEED UPON MY COST. 


{ENRY. V. Act iv. Sc. 3: 


422. Money brings honour, friends, conqueit, and realms:] 


Mammon, in the Faxry Queen, attempts the 


virtue of Sir Ones with the same pretences. 


Vain-glorious Elf, s:1d he, dost thou not weet, 

That money can thy wants at will supply ? | 
Shields, steeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet 
It can purvey in twinkling of an eye; 

And crowns aud kingdoms to thee multiply. 

Do I not kings create, and throw the crown 
Sometimes to him that low in dust doth he? 


| 


F 
king of Judea by the favour of Mark Antony, 


And him chat reign'd into bis room chrust down, 
And whom I lust do heap with glory and renown ? 
| 8 Cation, 
Horace has a passage not dissimilar, 


omnis enim res, 


Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque PULCHRIS 
Divirtits PARENT ; quas qui construxerit, ille 


Clarus erit, fortis, justus, sapiens, etiam et rex, 


Et quicquid volet; 
And Ovid, FasTI, i. 217. 


In pretio pretium nunc est. 


Hor. L. ii. Sat. iii. 94. 
Dar CENSUS HONORES; 
CxNSUS AMICITIAS; pauper ubique jacet. 
| 423. What raif'd Antipater the Edomite, 
And his son Herod plac'd on Fudah's throne,] 


This appears to be the fact from history. When 


Josephus introduces Antipater upon the stage, he 
speaks of him as abounding with great riches. 


ND. de rig Texas INH., Ailirarpœ· Nr (AY Dy 
WONAWY HhEv EUTOFWY ce D X. T. 5 Antiq. Lib. 
And his son Herod was declared 


partly for the sake of the money which he promised 
T4. 0s 15 C Yau 17 ο 
Ibid. 


Nec WHIENs 


to give him ;- 

Hyewons UTE XET0 Jooiuw th yeorTo faces. 
Cap. 14. 

427. Get riches first,] 

—c rd pecunia primum ct, 

Hor. 1 'ErrgTe i. 59. 

 Neawton, 

429. Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand, | 


They whom 1 ſavor thrive in wealth amain, ] 


This 
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They whom I favor thrive in wealth amain, 430 


While virtue, valor, 


wisd; om, 


REGAINED. 


mig 


sit in want. 


To whom thus Jesus paticntly reply'd. 


Y Ct wealth, without these three, is impotent 


io gain dominion, or to keep it gain'd. 


Witness those ancient empires of the carth, _ 435 


In highth of all their lowing wealth dissolv d: 


But men enducd with these have oft attain 7. 
In lowest poverty to highest deeds ; 


Gideon, and Jephiha, and the she pherd lad, 


Whose offspring on the throne of Judah 8 sat 445 


S0 many ages, and shall yet regain 


This Temptation we owe to our Author's inven- 
tion, as Mr. "Thyer observes, who adds, that © it is 
very happily contrived, as it gradually leads the 
reader on to the stronger ones in the following 
« books.“ It affords also a fine opportunity of 
concluding this book with some reft-x10ns, the 
beauty of which Mr, Thyer has justly noted, on 
the insufliciency of riches and power to the hap- 
piness of mankind, 

The language here reminds us of Spenser, who 
puts a similar speech in the mouth of Mammon. 

God of the world and wordlings I me call, 

Great Mammon, greatest God below the Sky, 

That of my plenty pour unto all, 

| And unto none my graces do envie; 
Richzs, RENOWN, AND PRINCIPALITY,. 
Ho x OUR, ESTATE, AND ALL THIS WORLDE'S GOOD, 


For which men swWink aud sweat incessant! . 


FROM ME DO FLOW | 
FaEkRY QOOUEEN, B. ii. C. vii. 8. 


43». To whom thus Fesus patiently red.] 

When our Saviour, a little betore, refused to 
partake of the banquet, to which Satan had invited 
him, the line ran thus, Ver. 378. 


To whom thus jesus TEMPERATELY reply'd, 


But now when Satan has reproached him with 


' 
— — 


9 ——— 


— — —j—nůd = 


his poverty and low circumstances, the word is fitly 


altered, and the verse runs thus, 
To whom thus Nas PATIENTLY reply'd. 
Neavton, 
439. Gideon, a a Fo tha, and the Shepherd lad, ] 


Our Saviour is rightly made to cite his first in- 


stances from Scripture, and of his own nation, as 


being the best known to him ; but it is with great 


art that the poet als $UPPOSECS him not to be un- 
acquainteil with Heathen histoty, for the sake of 


introducing a greater variety of examples. Gideon 
$aith of himself, O my Lord, awwheriawith hu I save 
Ierael? behold my family is poor in Manasseh, and 
I am the loast in my father's haus?, Judges, vi. 1 5 


And Jephtha was the Son of an harlot, and his 
brethren H him out, and said wits him, T hou 


halt nat_ inherit in our father's haute, for thau art 
the can of a SEFAHgO- AV omits Ju. dges, 8 15 2. And 
the exaltation of David from a sheep-hook to a 
sceptre is very well known. He chbos David also his 


Servant, aud. Len 


felling the ewes great with g, he brought him” 

44 feed facob his people, and liracl his inheritaiices 
1 „ „ 17 

Psalm IXXVili. 70, 71. Neablon. 


Dim From the Sheep-fold' 4 Frum 


— 
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That seat, and reign in Israel without end. 


Among the Heathen, (for throughout the world 


To me 1s not unknown what hath been done 


Worthy of memorial,) canst thou not remember 


445 


Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus ? 


For I estcem those names of men SO poor, 


Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 


446. Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus, 

Quintius Cincinnatus was twice invited from fol- 
lowing the plough, to be consul and dictator of 
Rome; and after he had subdued the enemy, when 
the senate would have enriched him with public 

lands and private contributions, he rejected all these 


offers, and retired again to his cottage and old 


courze of life. 


Fabricius could not be bribed by 


all the large offers of king Pyrrhus to aid him in 


negociating a peace with the Romans: and yet he 


lived and died $0 poor, that he was buried at the 


public expence, and his daughters fortunes were 
paid out of the treasury. Curius Dentatus would not 
accept of the lands which the senate had assigned 


him for the reward of his victories; and when the || 
ambassadors of the Samnites offered him a large | 


sum of money as he was sitting at the fire and 
_ roasting turnips with his own hands, he nobly 

refuced to take it, say ing that it was his ambition 
not to be rich, but to command those who were so. 
And Regulus, after performing many great exploits, 
was taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, and Sent 
with the ambassadors to Rome to treat of peace, 
upon oath to return to Carthage, if no peace or 
exchange of prisoners should be agreed upon: but 


was himself the first to dissuade a peace, and chose 
to leave his country, family, friends, every thing, || 


and return a glorious captive to certain tortures and 
death, rathar than uifer the senate to conclude a 
dishonourable treaty, Our Saviour cites these in- 
stances of nobie Romans in order of time, as he 
did those of his own nation: And, as Mr, Calton 


observes, the Romans in the most degenerate times 


of the Son of God, 


mind. 


were fond of these (and some other like) examples 


of ancient virtue; and their writers of all sorts 
delight to introduce them: but the greatest honor 


that poetry ever did them is here, by the praise 


447. For I esteem those names of men $0 poory 
Who could do mighty things, Sc. J 


The Author had here plainly Claudian 1 in his 
De IV. Cons, HoNoR. 412. 


Discitur hinc quantum paupertas $obria possit: 
Pauper erat Curius, cum reges vinceret armis; 

Pauper Fabricius, Pyrrhi cum sperneret aurum; 
Sor dida Serranus flexit Dictator aratra; &c. 


And again, IN Rurixun, 1. 200. 


Semper inops, quicunque cupit. Contentus ban 
Fabricius parvo spernebat munera regum, | 
Sudabatque gravi Consul Scrianus aratro, 

Et casa pugnaces Curios angusta tegebat. | 


Hec mihi paupertas opulentior. 
It is probable that he remembered here some of 
his beloved republicans, | | 


— those names of men so poor 
Who could do mighty things 


and it is possible that he ewige also think of him- 
self, who | 
— could contemn 
Riches though offer'd from the hand of kings, 
if that story be true of his having been offered to 
be Latin Secretary to Charles the zd, and of his 
Newton. 


Riches 


refusing it. 
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Riches, though offer'd from the hand of kings. 


And what in me scems wanting, but that!! 450 


May also in this poverty as soon 
Accomplish what they did, perhaps and more ? 


Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 


The wise man's cumbrance, if not snare; more apt 


16 slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 


Than prompt her to do ought 3 merit praise. 
What if with like aversion | rejec 


Riches and realms! ? yet not, for tha a crown, 


453. Extol not riches TP Sc.— 


Milton concludes this book and our Saviour's | 
reply to Satan with a series of thoughts as noble 


and just, and as worthy of the speaker, as can 
possibly be imagined. I think one may venture 
to affirm, that, as the Paradise Regained is a poem 
entirely moral and religious, the excellency of which 
does not consist so much in bold figures and strong 
images, as in deep and virtuous sentiments expressed 


with a becoming gravity, and a certain decent 


majesty, this is as true an instance of the sublime, 
as the battles of the e in the Paradise Lost. 


IS 


29: 


T hyer, 


— — the to! of fools, 

The wise man's cumbrance, iſ not Snares more apt 
To lachen virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do ought may merit praise.] 


Thus Juvenal, SAT. vi. 297. 


Prima FEREGRINOS OBSCOENA PECUNIA MORES 


InTULIT, et TURPI FREGERUNT S-ECULA LUXU 


Diviti# NOL LES. 


And Spenser, FarRY QUEetn, B. II. C. vii. 


St. 12.13. 


All otherwise, said he, I riches read, 


And deem them root of all disquietness ; 
First got with guile, and then preserv'd with dread, 


And after spent with pride and lavishness, 


Leaving behind them grief and heaviness, 


Infinite mischiefs of them do arise; 
Strife and debate, bloodshed and bitterness, 
Outrageous wrong and hellish covetise, 


That noble heart, as great dishonour, doth despise. 


Ne thine be kingdoms, ne the scepters thine ; 
But realms and rulers thou dost both confound, 
And loyal truth to treason dost incline; 
Witness the guiltless blood pour'd oft ou ground, 
The crowned often slain, the slayer crowu'd, 
The sacred diadem in pieces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many 2a wound, 
Castles surpris'd, great cities sack'd and brent; 


So mak'st thou kings, and gainest wrongful government, 


454. The wise man's cumbrance,-] 


The expression cu-mbrance has some resemblance 


a phrase of Horace, L. ii. Sar. ii. 77% 


corpus onustum 


Hesternis vitiis ANIMUM QUOQUE PRAGRAVAT., 


458. — — yet not, for that a crown, 
Golden in Show, ig but a wreath of thorns, 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless night; 
To him who wears the regal diadem, 
When on his Shoulders each man's burden (ics ; 
For therein Stands the office of a hing, 
His honor, virtue, merit, and chief praise, 
_ That for the public all this weight he bears.) 


Milton seems here to have had in his mind 
several parts of the soliloquy in Shakespeare's 
HkENer 


455 
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Golden in show, 1s but a wreath of thorns, 


Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights, 


THrexry Tre Firrh, which the poet has put in 
the mouth of the king, immediately before the 
battle of Agincourt, | 


Upon the King! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins lay on the King! He must bear all. 
O hard condition, and twin-born with greatness, 
Subject to breath of every tool, Whose sense_ 
No more can {cel but his own Wringing. 
What infinite heart-ease must Kings neglect 
That private men enjoy]. *5..*-.9: #9 
SS ESA ST. Sa 2 4-448 


* * * * #. Thou proud dream, 


That play'st so subtly with a King's repose, 
I am a King that find thee, and I know 
Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
Thc sword, the mace, the crown Inperial, 
The enter-tissu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
The farsed title running tore the King, 
The throne he vits on, nor the tide of pomp, 
That beats upon the high shore of this world; 
No, not all these thrice-gorgeous cetemonics, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretcned slave, 
Who, wich a body ld and vacant mind, 


Gets him to rest. 


Or we may compare the Prince of Wales's 
Address to the Crown, when he finds his father 
sleep, with the crown upon his pillow, 2 HRNRYIV. 
Act IV. 


Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
- Being so troubiesome a bed-fellow ? 

O polish'd perturbation !- golden care! 

That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 

To mauy a waichtul night: slecp with it now!“ 
Yet not so sound, and halt so deeply sweet, 
As he whose brow, with hemely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O, majesty : 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer; thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn 18 heat of day, | 


That scalds with sal. ty. 


And in the opening of the TyHiRD Act of the 
same play, where the King, complaining of his 


wakeful night, descrives the sleep of the poor and 
laborious, and particularly of the ship-boy upon 
« the high and giddy mast,“ he adds, 


460 


Can'st thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour $0 rude, 

And in the calmest and the stillest night, 

With all appliances and mcans to boot, 

Deny it to a King? Then happy low! he down; 
Uneasy hes the head that wears a crown, 

In the Hiero of Xenophon, (a Dialogue between 
Simonides the Poet, and Hiero, King of Syracuse, 
on the Pleasures and Pains of Royalty,) many 
passages likewise occur similar to the sentiments 
which Milton has here so admirably expressed. 
Some of the passages are subjoined from Mr. 
Graves's very pleasing translation. 

Simonides, who 1s at first the advocate of the 
pleasures attendanc on royalty, having said that 
« Kings, in every particular, experience more plea- 
« sure and less pain than private persons,“ FHiero 


3-4 


replies, © This is by no means the case; but be 


« assured that Kings taste much less pleasure, and 


« feel much more chagrin than those individuals 


«© who are placed in the middle ranks of life.“ In 
another place Hiero says, “ For my part I assure 
« you, from my own experience, that kings have 
« the least share of the greatest goods, and much 
« the largest portion of the greatest evils incident 
« to human life.” And again, in a more parti- 


cular and descriptive manner, „ But I will now 


« Jay before you, my Simonides, a true account 
« of those pleasures which I enjoyed when I was 
« a private man, and which I find myself de- 
« prived of since I became a king. I then con- 
« yersed familiarly with my equals; delighted 
« with their company, as they were with mine; 
« and I conversed also with myself whenever 
« I chose to indulge in the calm of solitude. 
« ] frequently spent my time in convivial enter- 
« tainments with my friends, so as to forget the 
« chagrins to which human life is obnoxious ; nay, 
« often to extravagance; to singing, dancing, and 
« every degree of festivity unrestrained but by our 
« own inclinations. But I am now debarred from 
« the society of those who could afford me any 
delight, as I have slaves alone for my com- 
„ panion 


* 
* 


BOOK IT, 
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To him who wears the regal diadem, 


When on his shoulders each man's burden lies; 


For therein stands the office of a king, 


cc panions, instead of friends: nor can ] converse 
« agreeably with men in whom J cannot discover 
« the least benevolence or attachment to me; and 
« J am forced to guard against intoxication or 


« sleep, as a most dangerous disease. Eut now 


« to be continually alarmed, either in a croud or 


c. in Solitude; to be in fear when without guards, 
ec and to be afraid of the guards themselves: to be 
cc unwilling to have them about me without their 
« arms, and to be under apprehenslons to.see them 
« armed; what a wretched state of existence is 
« this! —— Moreover to place a greater confidence 
« in strangers than in our on countrymen; in 


c barbarians than in Greeks; to be under a ne- 


« cessity of treating freemen like Slaves, and to 


c give slaves their freedom ; are not all these evi- 


« dent symptoms of a mind disturbed and quite 


« deranged by fear? Now this passion of fear not 
© only creates unensiness, and diffuses a constant 
« gloom over the mind, but, being mixed with all 


« our pleasures, deprives us of all kind of enjoy- 


« ment.“ 


463. For therein stande the office of a king, 
His honor, virtue, merit, and chief praise, 


That for the public all this werg lt he bears,)] 


Milton, in the height of his political ardor, 


declared that he was not actuated © by hatred to 


« kings, but only to tyrants.” Neither is there any 


occasion to question the truth of his assertion; but 


such was his apprehension of monarchical tyranny, 
that the current of his prejudices certainly ran 
very strongly in favour of a republican govern- 


ment. Kven in one of his latest political pub- 


lications, The ready and easy way to establich a 
Free Commonwealth, he professes that © though 


« there may be such a king, who may regard the 
« common good before his own, yet this rarely 
«© happens in a monarchy not elective ;” and, on 
this ground, he strongly remonstrates against the 
rick of admitting Kingship, ——"The contest how- 


ever was now completely over; and our Author, 
having scen the fallacy not only of his hopes, but 
also of his confidence in those persons, of whose 
consummate hypocrisy his ardent integrity had 
been the dupe, seems, in thus sKetchins out the 
laborious duties of a good and patriotic prince, to 
be somewhat more reconciled to kingly govern- 
ment. About this time also, Seemingly under 
the same impression, he had proceeded in his IIis- 


tory, and composed che fifth and sixth Books, in 


which we find no marks of any splenetic dislike to 


kings: on the contrary, many of the characters of 


our carly monarchs are drawn not merely with an 
impartial hand, but often with a favorable one. 
The character of Alfred in particular is given 


with the most affectionate admiration, and is not 


without its resemblance to the compressed descrip- | 


tion of a good king in this place.“ From the 


„ time of his undertaking Regal charge, no man 


«© more patient in hearing causes, more inquisitive 


« in examining, more exact in doing justice, and 


« in providing good laws, which are yet extant ; 


« more severe in punishing unjust Judges, or obsti- 
e nate offenders; thieves especially and robbers, to 


« the terror of whom in cross ways were hung upon 


« a high post certain chains of gold, as it were 


« daring any ons to take them thence, so that 


justice seemed in his days not to flourish only, 
« but to triumph, No man than he more {rupal of 


« two precious things 1n man's lite, his time and 


« his revenue; no man wiser in the disposal of 


c both. His time, the dan and mght, he dis- 


„ tributed, by the burning of certain tapers, into 


« three equal portions; the one was for devotion, 


« the other for public or private Affairs, the third 


« for bodily refreshment. How each hour passed, 


« he was put in mind by one who had that office, 
«His whole annual revenue, which his first care 


ic was should be justly his own, he divided into 
two equal parts, The first he employed to secular | 
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His honor; virtue, merit, and chief praise, 


That for the public all this weight he bears. 


465 


Yet he, who reigns within himself, and rules 


Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king; 


Which every wise and virtuous man attains, 


And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 


Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes, 


a 


Subject himself to anarchy within, 


Or lawless passions in him, which he serves. 


But to guide nations in the way of truth 


uses, and subdivided those into three; the first 


to pay his soldiers, household servants and guard; 
the second was to pay his architects and work- 
men, whom he had got together of several 


nations, for he was also an elegant builder, above 
the custom and conceit of Englishmen in those 


days; the third he had in readiness to relieve or 
honor strangers according to their worth, who 
came from all parts to see him and to live under 
him. The other equal part of his yearly wealth 
he dedicated to religious uses, those of four sorts; 


the ſirst to relieve the poor, the second to the 
building and maintenance of two monasteries, 
the third of a school, where he persuaded the 


sons of many noblemen to study sacred know- 
ledge and liberal arts, some say at Oxford; 
fourth was for the relief of foreign churches, — 


Thus far, and much more might be said of his 
noble mind, which rendered him the mirror of 


Princes; his body was diseased in his youth with 


a great soreness in the siege, and, that ceaving of 


it'elf, with another inward pain of unknown 
cause; which held him by frequent fits to his 
dying day; yet not disenabled to sustain those 

many chan labours of his life both in peace 
and war.“ 


466. Yet he, who reigns within lime —0.—1 


the 


PanxabpisE Lost, Xii. 


« The Paradise Regained,” Mr, Hayley very 
justly observes, © is a poem that particularly de- 
« serves to be recommmended to ardent and 1n- 


„ genuous youth, as it is admirably calculated to 


« inspire that spirit of celf. command, which is, as 

« Milton esteemed it, the truest heroism, and the 

« triumph of Christianity.“ Life of Milton, p. 126. 
466. Yet he who reigns within himself, &c.—] 


Such sentiments are inculcated not only by the 


| philosophers, but also by the poets; 3 as Hor; L. ii. 


Od. 11. 9. 


Latius regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, &c. | 
and, Sat. ii. vii. 83. . 
Qui+nam igitur liber? Sapiens; sibi qui imperiosus, & e. 
Newtons 
471. Subject himself to anarchy within, 
Or lawless pass ions in him, which he Serves. ] 
We may compare the following passage in the 
86, 


Reason in man obscur'd, or not obey'd, 

Immediately 1NORDINATE DESIRES 

Anv UPSTART PASSIONS CATCH THE GOVERNMENT 
| FROM REASON, AND TO SERVITUDE REDUCE 
MAN TILL THEN FKBE, 


473. But to guide nations in the way of truth 
By saving doctrine, and from error lead 


BOOK II. 
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By saving doctrine, and from error lead 


To know, and knowing worship God ariglit, 


Is yet more kingly; this attraQs the soul, 


1 Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 


Cha 


7 


That other o'er the body only reigus, 


And oft by force, which, to a generous mind, 


S0 reigning, can be no sincere delight. 


1 


. 

A 
% — 
C 


Besides to give a kingdom hath been thought 


To know, and knowing wers’ God aright, 
1s yet more kingly ;—] 


In this speech concerning riches and realms, our 
poet has culled all the choicest, finest flowers out 
of the heathen poets and philosophers who have 
written upon these subjects. It is not so much their 
words, as their substance sublimed and improved. 
But here he soars above them, and nothing could 
have given him so complete an idea of a divine 
teacher, as the life and character of our Blessed 


Saviour. Newton. 


478. That other o'er the body only reigns, 
And oft by force, which to a generous min 
So reigning, can be no Sincere delight, 


This is perfectly consonant to our Lord's early 
zentiments, as the poet describes him relating them 


in the r1xsT Book of this Poem; 
| Yet held it more humane, more hcaven!y, first 


By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear, 


481. Besides to give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to asSume. | 


So Hephæstion to those who transferred the 


kingdom of Sidon from themselves to another. 


(Quint. Curt, IV. 1.) « Vos quidem maRti virtute 
inquit, estote, qui primi intellexistis, quanto majus 


esset, regnum fastidire quam accipere,” &c. Dio- 


clesian, Charles V. and others, who have resigned 
the crown, were perhaps in our Author's thought, 


upon this occa: ion. For, as Seneca says, (Thy est, 


| III. 529.) 


Ilabete regnum, casus est: virtus, dare. 


"MY. - 
4 4 Ten. 


e Milton "oo here in his mind th C fanous 


reigned twenty-one years, W 8 her Creuu tO 
her cousin Charles Gustas us, when She was still 
a young woman, being only thirty years Ol. Gur 
Author had before pa:d her considerable compli- 
ments. Ihe verses under Cromwell's picture, seut 
to Christina, have been generally suppoecd to be 
his: though Mr, Warton inclines to think they 
were written by Andrew M. arvel, an d adds that he 
suspects « Milton's habit of facility in elegiac 
cc Latinity h ad long 230 ceased.“ Ny hat ground he 
had for this suspicion he does not specie , NOT is it 
easy to conjettu! ©, 


J $houl:} not will: oly per- 


suade myself that our /iuthor couid soon lose any 


faculty which he had acquired. Busides these verses 
must have been written b-fore the year 1054, when 
Christina abdicated; and only nine years before 
that, when he published a collection of his Latin 
and English Poems in 1645, he had added to his 
SEVENTH Elegy ten lines which suſhciently shew 
that he then perfectly retained his Elegiac Latinity ; 
and why it should be supposed entitely to cease in 
eight or nine years more I cannot imagine. As Marvel 
was not his associate in the Secretaryship till the year 
1657, Milton has officially the best claim to them. 
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Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 


Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 
Riches are needless then, both for themselves, 


It was also an employment which, we may well 
suppose, he was fond of, as at this time he certainly 
thought highly of Christina, and was particularly 


flattered with the idea that, on reading his De- 


FENSIO PoPUL1, che withdrew all her protection 


from his autagonist Salmasius, who was then re- 
sident at her court, and whom, it was then said, 


she dismissed with contempt, as a parasite and an 
advocate of tyranny. Accordingly, in his Der: xs10 
SECUNDA, Milton honours her with a most splendid 
panegyric; and in appealing to her that he had no 


determined prejudices against kings, nor any wish 


wantonly to attack their rights, he particularly 


congratulates himself upon having a witness of his 


integrity TAM VERE REGIAM., The expression is 


sufficiently obvious and hackneyed in the flattery 
of royalty, but it is well worth observing, when it 


comes from one who so seldom sings in that strain. 


It may also be noticed here, as we trace a resem- 

blance of it in some of the preceding lines, where 
our Author having said that in the laborious and 
disinterested discharge of magistracy consists the 
real and proper “office of a king,” proceeds to 
ascribe a superior degree of royalty, or the most 


distinguished eminence, to him who 1s duly prac- 


tised in the habit of self. command; 


Yet he who reigns within himself and rules 
Passions, desires, and fcars, is MORE A KING 0 
and still more to him who conscientiously labours 
for the well-doing and well-being of mankind at 
large, by the zealous propagation of truth and pure 
unadulterated religion; SR 
But to guide nations in the way of truth 
By saving doctrine, and from error lead 
To know, and knowing worship God aright, 
Is yet MORE KINGLY. 


„„ summa tranquilitate consenuit.”? 


Milton it appears however was rather unfortunate 
in his selection of a favourite from among the crowned 
heads of his time. Mr. Warton, in his note on the 
Verses to Christina, collects many curious anecdotes 


of her improprieties and absurdities: and Harte, the 


English Historian of Gustavus Adolphus, terms her 


[aw unaccountable woman; reading much, yet not 


« extremely learned; a colleQor and critic in the 
« fine arts, but collecting without jadgment, and 
« forming conclusions without taste; affecting 
« pomp, and rendering herself a beggar; fond to 


& receive servile dependance, yet divesting herself 


« of the means J paying court to the most serious 


Christians, and making professson of little less 


« than atheism.” But our Author saw only the 


bright side of her character, and considered her as 
a learned, pious, patriotic, disinterested Princess. 


482. —— — 4nd to ly down 
Far more maynonimous, than to assume.] 
Me may rather trace Milton here to Macrobius, 
than to the passage cited in a preceding note, from 
Q. Curtius by Bp. Newton. „ Qnid ? quod duas 


„ yirtutes, quæ inter nobiles quoque unice claræ 


« sunt, in uno video fuisse mancipio, imperium 
« regendi peritiam et IMPERIUM CONTEM NENDI 


| © MAGNANIMITATEM. Anaxilaus enim Messe- 
„% nius, qui Messanam in Sicilia condidit, fuit Rhe- 
« ginorum ty rannus. Is, cum paryos reliaqueret 
c liberos, Micitho servo suo commendasse conten- 


« tus est. Is tutelam sandte gessit; imperiumque 


c tam clementer obtinuit, ut Rhegini a servo regt 


« non dedignarentur. Perductus deinde in ætatem 


« pueris et bona et imperium tradidit. Ipse parvo 


« yiatico sumpto profectus est; et Olympiæ cum 


Sa rund At. i. 11. 


And 
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And for thy reason why they should be sought, 485 


To gain a sceptre, oftest better miss'd *. ” 


* 'The opening of this second Book i is not calculated to engage attention, by any particular beauty of 
the picturesque or descriptive Kind; but by recurring to what passed at the river Jordan ame ny Tesus's new 
disciples and followers upon his absence, and by making Mary express her maternal feelings upon it, che 

poet has given an extent and variety to his subject. It might perhaps be wished, that all which he has put 
into the mouth of the Virgin, respecting the early life of her Son, had been confined solely to this place, 


instead of a part being incorporated in our Lord's soliloquy in the first Book. There it ems aukwardly . 


introduced, but here I conceive her speech might have been extended with good effect. Our Lord 
(Ver. 110.) is, in a brief but appropriate description, again presented to us in the wilderness. The poet, in 
the mean time, makes Satan (Ver, 18.) return to his infernal council, to report the bad success of his first 
attempt, and to demand their counsel and assistance in an enterprise of so much difficulty. This he does 
(Ver. 122.) in a brief and energetic speech. Hence arises a debate; or at least a proposition on the part of 
Belial, and a rejection of it by Satan, of which I cannot sufficiently express my admiration. The language 
of Belial (Ver. 153.) is exquisitely descriptive of the power of beauty, without a single word introduced, 
oreven a thought conveyed, that is unbecoming i its place in this divine poem. Satan's reply (Ver. 173.) is 

eminently fine : his imputing to Belial, as the most dissolute of the fallen Angels, the amours attributed by 
the poets and mythologists to the Heathen Gods, while it is replete with classic beauty, furnishes an 
excellent moral to those extravagant fictions: and his description of the little effect which the most powerkul 


enticements can produce on the resolute mind of the virtuous, while it is heightened with many beautiful 


turns of language, 1s in its general tenour of the most superior and dignified Kind. 
his speech (from Ver. 191. to Ver. 225.) seems to breathe such a Sincere and deep sense of the charms of real 
goodness, that we almost forget who is the 5peaker : : at least we e readily subscribe to what he had said of 
himself, in the first Book; LO 
—1 have not lost 

To love, at least contemplate and admire, 

What I sce excellent in n good, or fair, 

Or virtuous, — 


After 20 sentiments so expressed, it might have been thought diflicult for the poet to return to his sub- 
ject, by making the Arch-Fiend resume his attempts against the divine person, the commanding majesty of 


whose invincible virtue he had just been describing with such seemingly heart felt admiration, This is ma- 
naged with much address, by Satan's proposing (Ver. 22 5.) to adopt such modes of temptation as are apt to 


prevail most, where the propensities are virtuous, and where the disposition is amiable and generous : and, 
by the immediate return of the Tempter and his associates to the wilderness, (Ver. 241.) the poem advances 

towards the height of its argument. Our Saviour's passing the night (Ver. 261.) is well described. The 
coming on of morn (Ver. 279.) is a beautiful counterpart of « Night coming on in the desert,“ which 50 
finely closed the preceding Book. Our Lord's waking (Ver. 282.)—his viewing the country(Ver, 28 f. and 


the description of the © pleasant grove,” (Ver. 292.)which is to be the scene of the banquet—are all set off | 


with every grace that poetry can give, 'The appearance of Satan (Ver. 298.), varied from his first disguise, 
as he has now quite another part to act, is perfectly well imagined ; and his speech (Ver. 302.), referring to 
Scripture examples of persons miraculously fed in desert places, is truly artful and in character; as is his 
second sycophantic address (Ver, 324.) where, having acknowledged our Lord's right to all created 
things, he adds, 


1 —.— cp 


Indeed all this part f 
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Behold, | 

Nature asham'd, or, better to express, 

Troubled that thou should'st hunger, hath purvey'd 
From all the elements her choicest store, 


Jo treat thee, as beseems, and, as her Lord, 
With honour, | 


Tke banquet (Ver. 340.) comprises every thing that Roman luxury, Eastern magnificence, mythological 
fable, or poetic fancy can supply; and, if compared with similar descriptions in the Italian Poets, will he 
found much superior to them. In the concluding part of his invitation (Ver. 368.) the virulence of the 
Arch- Fiend breaks out, as it were involuntarily, in a sarcastic allusion to the divine prohibition respecting 
the tree of knowledge; bat he immediately resumes his hypocritical servility, which much resembles his 
language in the xINTH Book of the PaRADISH Loser, when, in his addresses to * cc persuasive rhetorick 
sleek 'd his tongue.“ The three last lines are quite in this style; 


All these are spirits of air, and woods and springs, 
Thy gentle ministers, who come to pay _ 
Thee homage, and acknowledge thee their Lord, 


_ Our Lord's reply 1s truly sublime; 


I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 
Command a table in the wilderness, 

And call swift flights of Angels ministrant, 
Array'd in glory, on my cup to attend. 


. But I must not swell these notes with the citation of passages, the beauty of which is suſſiciently obvious 
to every reader of taste; and yet, in reviewing the several parts of this admirable poem, it is often difficult 
to refrain. This part of it in particular is so highly finished, that I could wish this second Book had 
concluded, as it might well have done, with the vanishing of the banquet, (Ver. 403.)— The present con- 
clusion, from its subject, required another style of poetry. It has little description, no machinery, and 
no mythological allusions to elevate and adorn it; but it is not without a sublimity of another kind. 
Satan's speech (Ver. 406.), in which he assails our Lord with the temptation of riches as the means of 
acquiring greatness, is in a noble tone of dramatic dialogue; and the reply of our Saviour, (Ver. 433.) 
where he rejects the offer, contains a series of the finest moral precepts expressed in that plain majestic 
language, which, in many parts of Didactic Poetry, is the most becoming westitus orationis, Still it 
must be acknowledged, that all this is much lost and obscured by the radiance and enriched descriptions 
of the preceding three hundred lines. These had been particularly relieved, and their beauty had been 
rendered more eminently conspicuous, from the studied equality and scriptural plainness of the exordium of 
chis Book; which has the effect ascribed by Cicero to the 5ubordinate and less 5hining parts of any writing, 
« quo magis id, quod erit illuminatum, extare atque eminere videatur.” DER Ox ATok. iii. 101. Ed. 
Proust. But the conclusion of this Book, though excellent in its kind, unfortunately, from its loco- position, 
appears to considerable disadvantage. Writers of Didactic Poetry, to secure the continuance of their 
reader's attention, must be careful not only to diversify, but as much as possible gradually to elevate, their 
strain. Accordingly, they generally open their several divisions with their dryer precepts, proceed thence 
to more pleasing illustrations, and are particularly studious to close each Book with some description, or 
episode, of the most embellished and attractive kind | 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK II. 


Satan, in a speech of much flattering commendation, endeavours to awaken in Jesus a passion 


for glory, by partictlaristng various iustauces of congquests atchieved, and great ations 

perform: ed, by persons at an ; early period of life. Onr Lor d replies, by shetwing the vanity 
of worldly fame, and the tmproper means by which it is genera/'y attained ; aud contrasts 
with it the true glory of religious patience and vnn foto wisdom, as exemplified in the 
character of Jobb. Satan justifies the love of glory from the example of God himself, 
who requires it from all his creatures. Fesus "detefts the alla y of this argument, by 


 Shewiag that, as goodness 1s the true ground on which glor y 7s ave to the yreat Creator of 


O 


all things, Silt 10 Man can have no right whatever to it. Satan then urges our Lord 


respefting his claim to the throne of David; he tells him that the kingdom of Fudea, 
being at that time a province of Rome, cannot be got pose scon of without much personal 
exer toi on his part, and pr esses him to loge no time in beginning to rein. Jesus refers 
him to the time allotted fer this, as for all other things ; and, after intimating Somerohat 
respecting his oil pre VIONS St 4 rings, asks Satan, why he Should be 90 lee for the 
exau/tation of one, whose rising was destined to be his fall. Satan replies, that his own 
desperate State, by excluding all hope, leaves little room for fear; and oe as ly 0Wit 
punishment was equally doomed, he is not interested in prev enting the reign of one, from 


_ wohose apparent benevolence he might rather hope for Some interference in his ſavour.— 


Satan still pursnes his former imncitements ; and, SUpposng that the seeming reluftance of 


Jesus to ve thus advanced might arise from his being unacquainted with the world and its 


glories, conveys him to the Summit of a high mountain, and from thence Shews him most of 
the kingdoms of Asia, particularly pointing out to his notice Some extraordinary military pre- 
Parations of the Parthians to resist the incursions of the Srythians. He then informs our 
Lord, that he shewwed him this purposely that he might see how necessary military exertions 
are to retain the possession of kingdoms, as well as to snbdne them at first, and advises 
him to consider how impossble it was 10 maintain Judega against twy ench powerful 
neighbours as the Romans and Parthians, and hyw necessary it would be to form an 
alliance with one or other of them. At the same time he recommends, and engages t9 Secure 


to him, that of the Parthians; and tells him that by this means his potter W: ll be defended. 


from any thing thut Rome or Cerar might attempt avainst it, and thot he will be able t9 
extend his g hor ide, and especially lo Gccon ?þlish, "whot Was. partie Hecessary 10 
make the th; one of Jule. really the throie of David, the deliverance aid restoration 0 of 


the ten trives, still in a $02 of captivity. Jesus, having briefly noticed the vanity of 


military efforts and the tea, of the aim of fe 7 Says, ihat when the time comes for 
ascending his allotted throne he Shall not be S!ack he re inarks 02 Satan's extraord:, 1ary 


Zeal fer the deifverance of ihe LT, {0 colon he Jad always s$hewed hit jn cel, an 


enemy, and declares their se, vitude to be the consequence of their idolatry; but adds, that 
at qa future time it may per /1aps please God 70 recall (hen, and restore {hen to thetr 


liberty and native land. 
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| O O spake the Son of God, and Satan stood 5 


A while, as mute, confounded what to say, 


What to reply, confuted, and convinc d 


Of his weak arguing and fallacious drift; 


At length, collecting all his serpent wiles, EE 


With Soothing words renew'd him thus accosts. 
I szE thou know” st what 1 is of use to know, 
What best to say canst say, to do canst do; 
Thy actions to thy words accord, thy words 


To thy large heart give utterance due, thy heart 1 


Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect Shape. 


1. To thy large heart] | 
Thus, PARADISE LosT, i. 444. 
— whos HEART, though large, 
Beguil'd by fair idolatresses fell 
To idols foul. — 
And Cowley, in his Poem, On the Ds of. 
Mr, William Hervey. 


LARGE WAS HIS SOUL ; as large a soul as ere 
Jubmitted to inform a body here—— 


of good, wie, jus, the | perfe1 Shapes] 
Milton, no doubt, by the word e intended 


11. 


to express the meaning of the Oreck h, but in 
my opinion it does not at all come up to it, and 


seems rather harsh and inelegant. There are words 


in all languages, which cannot well be translated 
without losing much of their beauty, and even seme 


of their meaning; of this sort I take the word idea 


to be, Tully renders it by the word Species with 
| as little success as Milton has done here by bis 
English be. . : Jer. 


I should rather think it expressed from the er- 


ſecta forma honestatis, and the forma ipta honesti of 


8 Cicero. 


— bb Aero ena . —— 
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BOOK 117; 


Should kings and nations from thy mouth consult, 


Thy counsel would be as the oracle 


Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 


On Aaron's breast ; 


or tongue of seers old 15 


Infallible: or wert thou sought to deeds 


That might require the array of war, thy skill 
Of conduct would be such, that all the world 
Could not sustain thy pro wess, or subsist 


In battle, though against thy few in arms. . 


These God- like virtues wherefore dost thou hide, 


Affecting private life, or more obscure 


In rage wilderness ; ? | Wherefore deprive 


Cicero. De Fin. | Il. 1 5. Habes undique expletim 
et perſeftam, Jorquate, forma mi hones!etis, &c. De 
Off. i. 5. 


neretur, &c. And the more, because he renders 
forma by hahe i in the Paradise Lost, iv. 848. 


Virtue in her SHAPE how lovely, . 


| N ewtor 
as the dracle | 


Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 


13. 


On Aaron's breast j—| 


Aaron's breast-plate was a piece of cloth doubled, 
of a span square, in which were set in sockets of 
gold twelve precious stones bearing the names of 
the twelve tribes of Israel engraven on them, which 
being fixed to the ephod, or upper vestment of the 


high priest's robes, was worn by him on his breast 


on all solemn occasions. In this breast-plate the 


Urim and Thummim, say the Scriptures, were put. 


And the learned Prideaux, after giving some ac- 


Count of the various opinions concerning Urim and 
 Thumminm, says it will be saſest to hold, that the 
words Urim and Thummim meant only the divine 


virtue and power, given to the breast- plate in its 


£0ngsecration, of obtaining an oraculous ans wer from 


Formam quidem if:am, Marce fili, et | 
tanquam faciem hones:i vides; quæ, si oculis cer- 


God, whenever counsel was asked of him by the 
high- priest with it on, in such manner as his words 


did direct; and that the names of Urim and Thum- 
mim were given hereto only to denote the clearness 


and perfection, which these oracular answers always | 
carried with them, For Urim siguifieth Jight, and 
I Thummin, perfetion, „„ 


Nexwwton, 


— or tongue of 5eers of ol 
Jufallible :=] 


The poet by mentioning this after Urim RY) | 


15. 


| Thummim seems to allude to the opinion of the 


Jews, that the Holy Spirit spake to the chil- 


| dren of Israel during the tabernacle by Urim and 
 Thummim, and under the first temple by the prophets. 


See Prideaux's Connect. Part I. Book III. 


Necuten. 

22. A getting private life] 

Shakespeare, and the poets of his time, fre. 
quently use 7 aff: in the sense of AFFECTO ia 
Latin. 

Nec tantum pietas, sed protinus ardua virtus 
 AFFECTATA tibi 


Statius, 5 STL V. ii. 98. 


All 
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All earth her wonder at thy acts, thysclf 


The fame and glory, glory the reward 
That sole excites to high attempts, the flame 


25 


Of most erected spirits, most temper'd pure 


Ethercal, who all pleasures else despise, 


4 | glory the reward] 


Our Saviour having withstood the allurement of 


| riches, Satan attacks him in the next place with 
the charms of glory. I have sometimes thought 
that Milton might possibly take the hint of thus 
connecting these two temptations from Spenser, 
who, in his second Book of the Faery Queen, repre- 
senting the virtue of temperance under the character 
of Guyon, and leading him through various trials 
of his constancy, brings him to the house of riches, 
or Memmon's delve as he terms it, and immediately 
after to the palace of glory, which he describes, 
in his allegorical manner, under the figure of a 
beautiful woman called Philotim?, 7 hyer, 


25. glory the reward 
That gole excites to high attempts, the flame 
Of most erected sfirits, most temper'd pure 


Ethereal, who all Pleasures else de shi, 


What the Tempter here says, on the subject of 


glory, is afterwards corrected by our Lord in his 
reply. 
| This is true glory and renown, 5 God 
Looking on the earth with approbation marks 
The just man, &c.— 


: : 60. 
Taking the two passages together, we trace a 
| riking resemblance of them 1 in a beautiful part of 

the Lx CID Aas. e 

Fame is the spur that the CLEAR $?PIR1IT doth raise, 
(The last infirmity of noble mind,) , 
To $CORN DELIGHTS AND LIVE LABORIOUS DAYS; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

Aud slits the thin-spun life, But not the praise, 
Phœbus reply'd, and touch'd my trembling ears; 


FuE 18 NO PLANT THAT GROWS ON NORTAL $01L, 
Nor in the glistering foil | 


, 8 2 


Set off to the world, nor in broad 1umor lies, 
But LIVES AND SPREADS ALOFT BY Tuosk PURE 
EYES, © 
AND PERFECT WITNESS OF ALL-JUDGING Jove; 
As HE PRONOUNCES LASTLY ON EACH DEED, 
Or so MUCH FAME IN HEAVEN EXPECT TUY uro. 
7 70. 


27, Of most erefted Spirits, —] 


The Author here remembered Cicero; Pro Ar- 
chia. Trahimur omnes laudis studio, et optimus 
| quisque maxime gloria ducitur. De Off. i. 8. In 
maximis animis splendidissimisque ingeniis plu- 
rumque exsistunt honoris, 1 pen potentiæ, gloria 
cupiditates. 5 


| N. eavton, 


Erefed epirits is a classical phrase. Magno 
© ANIMo et ERECTO est, nec unquam Succumbit 
_& 1nimicts, nec fortune quidem.“ 


Cicero, PRO ReGE Driorako, 13. 


3 Seuccg, Lets r. ix. © Ad hoc enim multis | 
ce illi rebus opus est, ad illud tantum ANIMO $A No, 
«ET ERECTO, et despiciente fortunam.“ 

It occurs likewise in PARADISE Lost, 1. 679. 


Mammon the least ERECTED SIR Ir that fell 
From Heaven. - — 


28, 


who all Pleasures else despise, 
All treasures and all gain eteem as dross, ] 


Thus Spenser, in the conclusion of his Ius 
OF Heaventy Love; | 


| Thenceforth all world's desires will in thee dic, 
And all earth's glory, on which men do gaze, 
SEEM DIRT AND DROSS in thy pure-sighted eye. 


And Milton, in his Verses oN TIME; 


Which is no more than what is false and vains 5 
And merely mortal ROSS ;— 


All 


— 
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BOOK II.. 


All treasures and all gain esteem as dross, 


And dignities and powers all but the highest ? 30 


Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe; the son 

Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 

Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 

At his dispose; young Scipio had brought down 


The Carthaginian pride; young Pompey quell'd 35 


| The Pontic king 


„and in triumph had rode. 


Yet years, and to ripe years judgment mature, 
bn not the thirst of glory, but augment. 


31. Thy years are Tipe, and 3 | 
Our Saviour's Temptation was soon after his 
an and he was baptized when he was about 
thirty years of ape. Luke, f Iii. 23. 


Newton, || 


1. — mm the en 

Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 

Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 

At his dispose ;j—] | 

Alexander was but twenty years old, when he 

began to reign; and in a few years he overturned 
tne Persian Empire, which was founded by Cyrus, 
Alexander died in the thirty- third year of his age, 


Newton, 
34. At has FOR Be 
Shakespeare writes dis pore for disposal. 
Needs must you lay your heart at his ps ros R, 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 


The awless lion could not wage the fight, 
K. Jon x. Ac r I. Sc. g. 


14 Houng Scipio had brought dus 
The Carthaginian pride :— 


Scipio Africanus was no more than twenty-four 


years.old, when he was sent Proconsul into Spain, 
He was between twenty-eight and twenty-nine, 


when, being chosen Consul before the usual time, || 


be transferred the war into Africa. Newton, 


85 · X young Pompey quell d 
The Pontic king, and in triumph had rod-.] 


n this instance our Author is not so exact as in 
the rest; for when Pompey was sent to command 


the war in Asia against Mithridates king of Pontus, 


he was above forty, but had signalized himself by 
many extraordinary actions in his younger years, 


and had obtained the honor of two triumphs before 5 


that time. Pompey and Cicero were born in the 
same year; and the Manilian law, which gave the 
command in Asia to Pompey, was proposed when 
Cicero was in the forty-first year of his age. But 
no wonder that Milton was mistaken in point of 


time, when several of the Ancients were. Plutarch, 


speaking of Pompey's three memorable triumphs 
over the three parts of the world, his first over 
Africa, his second over Europe, and this last over 
Asia, says, that as for his age, those who affect to 
make the parallel exact in all things betwixt him | 
and Alexander the Great, would not allow him to 
be quite thirty-four, whereas in truth at this time 
he was near forty, n Je Tore mv (ws jus of TE 


welle To ANNE cee fig auto Ka w fοοο 


Gals ator) nr e- r T240Ko1% Ka TETIZ2vY, An- 


be bY: 70¹5 TieTTagaxale W20THYEt. Plut. Vit. Pom- 
peii. Newton, 


38. — ith; thr ef gry] 
— Nec honores SIT10, nec desidero gloriam ;— 
Cicero. Ad QUiNCT. FRAT, Ui. 5- 


And 
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Great Julius, whom now all the world admires, 

The more he grew in years, the more inflam'd 40 
With glory, wept that he had liv'd so long 

Inglorious: but thou yet art not too late. 


To whom our Saviour calmly thus reply'd. 


Thou neither dost persuade me by seek wealtli 


For empire s sake, nor empire to affect 45 
For glory's sake, by all thy argument. BE. 
For what 1s glory but the blaze bf fame, 


The people's praise, if always praise unmixd? 


And our Author, in his Preface to his EIcoxo— 
CLASTES; © ] never was $0 THIRSTY AFTER 
« FAME, nor so destitute of other hopes, and 
ec meanes better, and more certain to attain it.“ 

11. wept that he had lic. 50 long 

Inglorious —] | | 


Alluding to a story related of Julios Czar, that, 


one day reading the history of Alexander, he sat 
a great while very thoughtful, and at last burst into 


tears, and his friends wondring at the reason of it, 
Do you not think, said he, I have just cause to 
weep, when I consider that Alexander at my age 


had conquered so many nations, and I have all 


this time done nothing that is memorable ? See 
Plutarch's Life of Cæsar. Others say, it was at 
the sight of an image of Alexander the Great— 
animadversa apud Herculis templum magni Alex- 


andri imagine, ingemuit; et quasi pertæsus, ignaviam 


zuam, quod nihil dum a se memorabile actum esset 
in #tate, qua jam Alexander orbem terrarum 6ub- 
egisset, &c, Suetonii Jul. Cæs. Cap. 7. 
$2 | . Newton, 
„Inglorious“ here is Virgil's inglorius, i. e. 
insensible to the charms of glory. 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes; 
Flumina amem sylvasque 1801s. 
GEORG, ii, 485. 


44 Thou neither dost persuade me, &c, —1 


How admirably does Milton in this speech expose 
the emptiness and uncertainty of a popular character, 
and found true glory upon its only sure basis, the 


approbation of the God of truth! There is a 
remarkable dignity of sentiment runs quite through 


it, and I think it will be no extravagance to 
assert, that he has comprised in this short compass 
the substance and quintessence of a subject which 
has exercised the pens of the greatest moralists in 
Al Ages, 8 7 Her. 


| 44. Thou neither dost peruade me to ee l wealth 
For empure' s tally]. 


bis refers to Ver. 42 25 and 427, of the SECOND | 
Book, 


48. The people's praise, Ec] 


We may compare with this and some of the 


following lines a stanza of Giles Fletcher. 


Frail multitude! Whose giddy law is list, 

And best applause is windy flattering, | 

Most like the breath of which it doth congist, 

No sooner blown, but as soon vanishing, 

As much desir'd, as little profiting, 

That makes the men that have it oft as light 

As those that give it, — | 
CunnsT's Taromen ovsR DaATH, 81. 21 


And 
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And what the people but a herd confus'd, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 5 30 


Things vulgar, and, well weigh'd, scarce worth the praisc? 


They praise, and they admire, they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extolPd, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 55 


Of whom to be disprais'd were no small praise 7 


His lot who dares be singularly good. 


The intelligent among them and the wise 


Are few, and glory scarce of few is rais'd. | 
This 3 is true glory and renown, when God 60 


99 And what the people but a herd conſusd, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and, well-weigh'd, Scarce worth the praise 
They praise, and they admire, they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other,] 
These lines are certainly no proof on a Democratic 
disposition in our Author. 


565. Of whom to be ditfrais'd were no mall brains | 

This is an instance of that play upon wwords, in 
which, as Dr. Johnson justly observes, Milton 
e delighted too often“ He seems to have fancied 
_ that in some places it had a particularly good effect. 


Possibly the following bang stood well.4 in his 


own opinion. 


For strength, from truth divided _ from just, 
Illaudable, naught merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet TO GLORY ASPIRES 


VAIN GLORIOUS, and THROUGH INFAMY SEFRS FAME, 


| PARADISE ns vl, 1. 


| 37. His lot who dares be $1ngularly good.] 


Bp. Newton conjeRures that Milton might here 


allude to himself, © who dared to be as singular in 
« his pens and in his conduct as any man what- 
0 ever.“ — the angrage © of the poet in this _ 


human pride are perished, 


is perhaps only classical, as it might well have been 


| suggested by Horace 8 


Sapere AUDE 3 


Incipe; VIVENDI RECTE qui prorogat horam, 
nee N dum defluit amnis; 


1. Erisr. ils 4% 


1 5 59.— and glory Ade of f is ras d.] 


 Grortam latius fusam intelligo; cox SEN SUM 


ENIM- MULTORUN eiiie 


n 0 © Q Quid intersit_ 


| inter claritatem et gloriam dicam ; gloria MUL- 
} TORUM JUBIC1IS constat, claritas bonorum. 


Senec. EP18T, 102. 
60. This is true glory and renown, Sc.] 
Here is a glory that is solid and substantial, 


| expressa, as Tully says, non adumbrata; and that 


will endure, when all the records and memorials of 
--C allon. 


The passage alluded to by Mr. Calton is well 
worth citing at large, particularly as it is not 
without its resemblance to some preceding senti- 
ments of our Author, as well as to this immediate | 
place. Cum vero accedit eodem, quasi maximus 

| quidam 


BOOK 111. 


PARADISE REGAINED 


„„ URS 


Looking on the carth, with approbation marks 


The just man, and divulges him through Heaven 
To all his Angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises : thus he did to Job, 


When, to extend his tame through Heaven and Earth, G5 


©. 


As thou to thy reproach may'st well remember, 
He ask'd hee, Fast thou scen my servant Job?“ 


Famous he was in Heaven, on Ear th less known; 


Where glory is false glory, attributed 


quidam magister, populus, atque omni undique ad 


vitia consentiens multitudo, tum plane inficimur 


opinionum pravitate, naturaque desciscimus; ut 


nobis optimam naturam invidisse videantur, qui 


nihil melius homini, nibil magis expetendum, nihil | 


Præstantius honoribus, imperiis, populari gloria 
judicaverunt, ad quam fertur optimus quisque : 


veramque illam honestatem expetens, quam una 
natura maxime inquirit, in summa inanitate ver- 
satur, consectaturque nullam enunentem effigiem 


virtutis, sed adumbratam imaginem gloriæ; est 


enim gloria soLIDA QUADAM RES, ET EXPRESSA, 
NON ADUMBRATA, Ea est consentiens laus bo- 


norum, incorrupta vox bene judicantium de excel- 
lente virtute; ea virtuti resonat tanquam imago: 
quæ, quia recte factorum plerumque comes est, non 
est a bonis viris repudianda. | 

| Tusc. Qursr. ili. 2. 


3 3 when God 
15 leaking a on the earth, a approbation marks 
The just man—] 5 


Ecce spectaculum dignum, ad quod i 


üntentus operi suo Deus! Ecce par Deo dignum, 
vir fortis cum mala fortuna compositus, utique si 
et provocavit! Non video, inquam, quid habet in 
terris Jupiter pulchrius, si convertere animum velit, 


quam ut spectet Catonem, jam partibus non seme!l 


— 


69. Where glory is false glory, attributed 


fractis stantem, nihil ominus inter ruinas publicas | 


rectum, Seneca, Dr PROVIDENTIA, 2. 


This celebrated passage of Seneca the amiably 
affectionate biographer of Milton applies to the 


principles and the afflictions of our Author. ({Hay- 
ley's Life of Milton, p. 130.) — Possibly Milton 
himself, under a consciousness of his own deter- 
mined integrity, (in which, as meriting and meet- 
ing divine approbation, he nobly prided himself,) 
might have intended i in this place the same appli- 
cation. 


62. — and divulges him through Heaven] | 
Though fame vIVULGE HIM father of five sons, 


All of gigantic size, — 


| Sans. AGON. 1248, 

Cujus et extincti, propter divina reperta, 

DivuLGATA vetus uu AD COELUM GLORIA FERTUR, 
| Lucret. vi. 8, 


G7. He asd theee, ** Hast thou Seen my Servant Job P. 


Job, 1, 8. And the Lord said unto Satan, Hart 
thou considered my Servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect aud an upright man, 


one that feareth God, and escheweth evil? 
Sx | Neawton, 


To things not glorious, men not worthy of fame. ] 


In a passage cited from the Tuscular Questions, 


in a preceding note, Tully shews that true glory 
is really the praise of good men, and the echo, (or 
natural consequence,) of virtue, He afterwards 


proceeds to shew, that there „ is a false semblance 
B 66 of 


— 2 FP 


— 
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BOOK 127, : 


To things not glorious, men not worthy of fame. * 


. hey err, who count it glorious to subdue 


By conquest far and wide, to over- run 


Large countries, and in field great battles win, 


Great cities by assault: what do these worthies, 


But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and inslave 7 


« of this true glory, (a dire contrast of it,) which 


« originates in the injudicious applause of the 
«© multitude, and is often bestowed upon the worst 


« actions.“ Ila autem, quæ se ejus imatricem esse 


vult, temeraria atque inconsiderata, et plerumque 
peccatorum vitiorumque laudatrix, fama popularis, 


simulatione honestatis formam ejus pulcritudinem- |} 


que corrumpit, Qua cæcitate homines, cum quædam 
etiam præclara cuperent, eaque nescirent, nec ubi 
nec qualia essent, funditus alii everterunt suas 

eivitates, alii ipsi occiderunt. ——This passage is 
cited by Mr. Calton ; who observes, that, when 


« Tully wrote his Tusculan Disputations, Julius 


© Cæsar had overthrown the constitution of his 


« country, and was then in the plenitude of his 


« power; and Pompey had lost his life in the same 
« pursuit of glory.” 
71. They err, who count it glorious io ubdue 
By 6onquest far and wide, to ober- run 


| Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assaull :. &c, Ic] 


Here might be an allusion intended to Lewis 


THE FOURTEENTH, who at this time began to 
disturb Europe, and whose vanity and ambition 


were gratified by titles, such as are here mentioned, 
from his numerous parasites. 
We may here compare PARADISE LosT, x xi. 691. 


To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Muanslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory, and for glory done 
Of triumph, to be stil'd great conquerors, 
| Patrons of mankind, Gods, and sons of Gods, 
Destroyers righther call'd, and plagues of men. 


1 


And again, Ver. 789, of the same Book, 
— uu. acts of prowess eminent 
And great exploits, but of true virtue void; 
Who having spilt much blood, and done much weste, 
Subduing nations, and atchiev'd thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles and rich prey, 
Shall change their coutse to pleasure, ease, and sloth. 


74. — 2 what do these worthies, 

But rob ey pol, Sc. Sc.) | 
Thus Drummond, in his Snavow or THE 

JupGMENT; | | 


All live on Pal" by poll 93 * * „ 
VVV 


Who most can ravage, rob, ransack, blaspheme, 
Is held most virtuous, hath a woRTHY's name — | 


And Thucydides, describing the ancient inha- 


bitants of Greece, says, „They betook themselves 


« to robbing under the direction of persons by no 


| « means despicable, and spent their lives chiefly in 


« plundering defenceless towns and villages ; these 
« practices being so far from discreditable, that 
« they were attended with a certain degree of 
« honour,”-—:Tparoro fe EU, D ⁰ονο avdwr 


r afUreeTwraTuy — — — * Tfh0TTloTH 


ToAsTW TEX oe, Ky XATHR XKwjhars αναν,ulie ned, 
K Tov N ru Bis byte koi oux ExorTog rw 
ao TOUTS TU if 8, Qeporrog On Th oss . 
L. i. C. 85. 


75. But rob and qhoil, burn, lauren and mila 
Peaceable nations, neiglibꝰri 85 or remote, 
Mad: captive,.—] 


This description of che ravages of conquerors 


may have been copied from some of the accounts 


of the barbarous nations that invaded Rome. Ovid 
describes 


zoOK III. 


* "4s 


describes the Getz thus ing, robbing, slaying, 
enslaving, and burning: Rb 


Host:s, equo pollens long&que volante sagitta, 
Vicinam late depopulatur humum.“ 
Diffugiunt alii; nullisque tuentibus agros 
Incustoditæ diripiuntur opes; | 
Ruris opes parvæ, pecus et stridentia plaustra, 
Et quas divitias incola pauper habet. 
Pars agitur vinctis post tergum capta lacertis, 
Respiciens frustrà rura laremque suum. 
Pars cadit hamatis miserè conſixa sagittis; 
Nam volucri ferro tinctile virus inest. 
Ouz nequeunt secum ferre aut abducere, perdunt: 
Et eremat insontes hostica flamma casas, 


TRISr. 111, El. X. 55 


who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin——] 


Thus, Joel, ii. 3. The land is as the garden e, 


Eden before them, and BEHIND THEM A DESOLATE 
WILDERNESS. | | | 


And Mr. Gray, in his Bard, has a similar 


description finely expressed, where he speaks of the 


conquests of Edward the Black Prince in France, 


— What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combin'd, 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind, 


81. | and must be titled Gods, 
Great Bene factors of mankind, Deliverers, ] 


The second Antiochus king of Syria was called 
Antiochus O.., or the Cod: and the learned 
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| 


Peaceable nations, neighbouring, or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoc'er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, 80 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, : 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 


Worshipt with temple, priest and sacriſice, , 


A w 


a 


author De Epoch. Syto-Macedonum, p. 109. 
Speaks of a coin of Fpiphanes inscribed Os Pri- 


@2:»:, The Athenians gave Demetrius Poliorcetes, 


and his father Antigonus, the titles of Evipy:7as, 
Beni factors, and Ewrniee, Deliverers, Callon. 


In Froelick's Annales regum et rerum Syrie there 
are prints of five different coins of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, with the inscription BAEIAENY ANTI- 
OXOY OEOY ENIÞSANOYSE. The first Antiochus was 

called THP; as was the first Ptolemy king of 

Egypt. Two of the Ptolemies assumed the title 
of EYEPTETHE, ——Diodorus Siculus relates that 
the Syracusans with one voice saluted Gelon by the 
titles of Benefactor, Deliverer, and King. 
On Tavrax; ana ETEPTETHN, ia; LTA, 
x% BAEIAEA, L. ii. 26. 


by 
The title of evifyers AS assumed by tyrants is 


| referred to, Luke, xxii. 25.,—And they that exer- 


cise authority ever them ARE CALLED BENEFAC= 
TORS. 5 | : | 
When Demetrius Poliorcetes returned from his 


expedition to Corcyra, the Athenians received him 


with diyine honours, and in their hymns and cho— 


russes celebrated him as “ the only true God, for 


ee that all other Gods were asleep, or were gone 
« abroad, or did not exist.“ we ein peovog O89; 
n,, bs 0: anos xaubiudouor, 11 e&moInu3Ty % OX 
«ow. Democharcs ap. Athenz, L. 6, 
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(One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other,) 
Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
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85 


Rolling in brutish vices, and deform'd, 


Violent or shameful death their due reward. 


But if there be in glory aught of good, 


It may by means far different be attain 'd, 


Without ambition, war, or violence; 


90 


By deed of peace, by wisdom eminent, 


By patience, temperance : I mention still 


Him whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience borne, 


Made famous 3 in a land and times obscure ; 


Who names not now with honor patient Job? ? 


95 


Poor Socrates, (who next more memorable 


81 / One is the son of Fove, of Mars the other,) 
Alexander is particularly intended by the one, 
and Romulus by the other, who, though better 
than Alexander, founded his empire in the blood 


of his brother, and for his over. grown tyranny was 


at last destroyed by his own senate. Newton, 


86. Nolling in brutish vices, and deform'd,] 


Thus, in Comvus, those persons are described 


who drink of the Enchanter's Cup; 


Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Ihe express resemblance of the Gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 
All other parts remaining as they were; 
And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not ovce perceive their foul disfigurement, . _ 
But boast themselves more comely than before, 
And all their friends and native home forget, 
To ROLL WITH PLEASURE IN A SENSUAL STYE., 


68, 


Ta roll in vice is a mode of expression frequently 


used by Cicero. 


'ET FLAGITIORUM VOLUTENTUR, 


—in domesticis est germanitatis 
STUPRIS VOLUTATUS. 
| Oratio De . RESsPONs. 20. 


Quis umquam nepos tam libere est cum scortis, 


quam hic cum sororibus vorurarus? 


IIIb. 27. 


eats cum omnes IN OMNI GENERE ET SCELERUM 


EeisT. Ap. FAMILIAR, ix. z. 


Non jusjurandum reliquisti? non amicos pro- 


didisti ? non parenti manus intulisti ? non denique 


IN OMNI DEDECORE VOLUTATUS ES? 
Ap HRE NN. iv. 19. 


96. Poor Socrates, ( who next more memorable 
By what he taught, and Suffer'd for go doing „ 
Tor truth's sake suffering death unjust, lives now: 
Equal in fame to proudest conguerors. 


Milton here does not scruple with Erasmus to 


place Socrates in the foremost rank of Saints; an 


NaN more amiable at least, and agreeable to 
ä that 


POOK 111. 
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By what he taught, and suffer'd for so doing *,) 


For truth's sake suffering death unjust, lives now 


Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 


Vet if for fame and glory aught be done, [ 


O 
2 


Aught suffer'd, if young African for fame 


His wasted country freed from Punic rage, 


The deed becomes unprais d, the man at 1025 


And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 


Shall I seek glory then, as vain men scck, 105 


Oft not deserv'd ? 1 ;cek not mine, but his 


Who sent me; and thereby witness whence I am. 


To whom the Tempter murmuring thus reply'd. 


Think not so Slight of glory; the therein least 


that spirit of love which breathes in the Gospel, 
than the severe orthodoxy of those rigid textuaries, 
who are unwilling to allow Salvation to the moral 
virtues of the Heathen, 7er. 


Mr. Pope in his Teuprk OF Fart; as Bp. 
Newton observes, has made Socrates the principal 
figure among the better sort of heroes. 

Much suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of less noisy and less guilty fame, 

Fair Virtue's silent train; SUPREME OF THESE 
Hen EVER SHINES THE GOD=LIKE SOCRATBS, 


101. — — 5 young African for fame 
His wasted country freed from Punic rage,] 


This shews plainly that he had spoken before of 


the elder Scipio Africanus; for he only can be said 
with propriety to have freed his wasted country from 
Punic rage, by transferring the war into Spain and 
Africa, after the ravages which Hannibal had com- 
mitted in Italy during the second Punic war. 
Newton, 


104. And loses, thowgh but verbal, his reward.) 


In the beginning of the sixth Chapter of St. 
Matthew, where the Pharisaical ostentation of good 
works and devotion is censured, it is twice said, 
Verily I say unto you they have their reward in 
which passage some persons have wished rather to 
render UT HOUTS they hinder, or prevent, their re- 
ward. It is possible that Milton had the passage, 
thus rendered, in his mind. 


106. — I 5eeh not mine, but his | 
That gent me; and thereby roitness whence 1 451.) 
"Toi vii. 18. Ile that SEEKETH HIS GLORY 
THAT SENT HIM, „e game is true, and no unright- 


eonmess is in him, Where Bp. Pearce renders 


, falshood, rather than unrighteouness, (See 
his Commentary on the place; and likewise his 
Note on Luke, xvi. 9.)—And John, viii. 49. & 


50, Jesus says, I honour 5 Father —{ SEEK 


NOT MINE OWN GLORY,” 
109. Think not 50 light of glory j—] 


There is nothing throughout the whole poem more 


expressive of the true character of the Tempter than 


2 | | this 
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Resembling thy great Father: he seeks glory, —ů TEES 
And for his glory all things made, all things 


Orders and governs; nor content in Heaven 
By all his Angels glorify'd, requires 


Glory from men, from all men good or bad, 


Wise or unwise, no difference, no exemption; : 115 
Above all sacrifice, or hallow'd gift, 


Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 


Promiscuous from all nations, Jew or Greck, 


this re ply. There is in it all the real falsehood of rhe 


father af lies, and the glozing subtlety of an insi- 
dious deceiver. The argument is false and unsound, 


and yet it is veiled over with a certain plausible 
air of truth. The poet has also, by introducing 


this, furnished himself with an opportunity of ex- || to a French Embassador, who urged him, in his 


plaining that great question in divinity, why God 


created the world, and what 1s meant by that glory 
which he expects from his creatures. "This may be 


no improper place to observe to the reader the 
author's great art in weaving into the body of so 


short a work so many grand points of the Christian 


theology and moralityp. Thyer, 


118. PromisCous from all pate, Few or Greek, 
Or barbarous, nor exception hath declar'd; — ] 


It is observed by Bp. Warburton, with a refer- _ 
_ ence to a passage in the 7wwelfth Oration of The- 
mistius, that the poet puts into the mouth of | 

the Devil the absurd notions of the apologists for 

P1ganism. The passage he here alludes to is thus 


cited in his Divine LEGATION, B. ii. Sect. 6. 


Tavry voti Ya)! wuT9u Th IX To TS j AN- 


 DYETR:*  aAws Eve; 0 N Opnoxevey, c NN EAXnac, 


„Mag Awvnlz;, “ The great lord and governor of 
« the carth seems to be delighted with these diver- 
« $ities of Religions. It is his will that the Syrians 
« worship him one way, the Greeks another, and 
« the Egyptians yet-another.” —It should be ob- 


terred however that in Themistius (Ed. Petay, Paris. 


1618.) instead of benoxtven, We find ro In 
—In his Notes upon this part of the Divine 
Legation, the Bishop likewise cites a passage from 


the Jesuit Tachard; where a similar mode of rea- 


soning forms the answer given by a King of Siam 


master's name, to embrace the Christian religion. 


je m'etoune que le roy de France mon bon ami 


. . 0 . 
« Sinteresse si fort dans une affaire qui regarde 
« Dieu, on il semble que Dieu meme ne prenne 


„ aucun interest, et qu'il a entierement laissé a 
« notre discretion. Car ce vray Dieu, qui a cree 


« le ciel et la terre et toutes les creatures qu'on 


j| © y voit, et qui leur a donné des natures et des | 
« jnclinations si differentes, ne pouvoit il pas, s'il 


« efit voulu, en donnant aux hommes des corps et 


« des ames semblables, leur inspirer les memes sen- 


« timens pour la religion qu'il falloit suivre, et 
« pour la culte qui luy etoit le plus agreable, et 
« faire naitre toutes les nations dans une meme 

« Joy? Cet ordre parmi les hommes et cette unite 


« de religion dependant absolument de la Pro- 


« yidence divine, qui pouvoit aussi aisement in- 
« troduire dans le monde que la diversite des 
« $5etes qui s'y sont etablies de tout tems; ne 


doit en pas croire que le vray Dieu prend autant 


« de plaisir à estre honore par des cultes et des 
« ceremonies differe ntes, qu' a estre glorific par 


une prodigieuse quantite de creatures qui le 


« loüent 
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Or barbarous, nor exception hath declar'd ; 

From us, his focs pronounc'd, glory he exacts. e 
Io whom our Saviour fervently reply'd. | 
And reason; since his word all things produc'd, 

Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to shew forth his goodness, and i impart 
His good communicable to every ul: 125 
Freely ; of whom what could he less expect 
Than glory and benediction, that is thanks, 

The slightest, casiest, readiest recompense 
From them who could return him nothing else, 
| And, not returning that, would likeliest render 130 
Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy ? BB 
Hard recompence, unsuitable return 
For so much good, so much beneficence! 

But why should man seek glory, who of his own. 
Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs, 135 
But condemnation, j ignominy, and shame? 5 „ 
Who, for so many benefits receiv'd, 

Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and false, 


0 loũüent chavune a SA maniere py * gyage de Siam, 41-- 132. Hard recompence, unsuitable return 


1. v. p. 2312 32. Ed. Amst. 1688. For $0 nuch good, 50 much beneficence — 
Ah wherefore ? He deserv'd no such return 


128. The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense] eee nn WSN PR TE 
b . 


The same sentiment occurs in the PARADISE 
Los, iv. 46. | 


In that bright eminence, — | 
PARADIOE Los r, iv, 42 


What could be less than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompence, and pay him thanks? 
Mow due — 


138. rant] 


In Shakespeare's Kine Jon x, Act III. Sc. 2, 


where Constance reproaches the Duke of Austria 
. 


Newton, | 


with 5 
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And so of all true good himself despoil'd, 
Tet, sacrilegious, to himself would take I 40 
That which to God alone of right belongs; 5 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
TIM he himself to glory will advance. 


80 spake the Son of God; 


and here again N | 145 


Satan had not to ans wer, but stood struck 


With guilt of his own sin, for he himself, 


Insatiable of glory, had lost all; 


Yet of another plea bethought him soon. 


Or glory, as thou wilt, said he, 80 deem; 5 150 


Worth or not worth the seeking, let it pass. 


But to a kingdom thou art born, ordain'd 


To sit upon thy father David's throne, 2 
By mother's side thy father; though thy richt 
Be now in powerful hands, that will not part 1:9 


Easily from possession won with arms; 


Judæa now and all the promis d land, 


| with having Jeverted her cause, and being perjured 
and a coward, she says to him; | 1 


Thou wear a lion's hide ? Doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf's skin on those KxECREANT limbs. 
And Spenser, FaERY QUEEN, B. II. C. vi. 28. 
Thou RECREANT Knight, 
Where Mr, Warton observes that ** recreant 


« knight” is a term of romance; and cites the 
following passage from the MokrE ARTHUR, 


« 'Than said the knight to the king, thou art in | 


| "a" my Sa whether me lyst to save thee or to 


« $ley thee; and, but thou yield thee as overcome 


c and RECREANT, thou shalt dye. As for death, 


ce said king Arthur, welcome be it when i it cometh; 

« but as to yield me to thee as RECREANT, &c. 
Recreant, or recreditus, in the feudal signification 

imported the highest degree of treason, baseness, 


and cowardice, Du Cange says, „ probrosum adeo 


« censuit vocabulum, ut illud describere noluerit 


% Ranulfus de Glanyillus,” 
Reduc'd 
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Reduc'd a province under Roman yoke, 


Obeys Tiberius ; nor is always ruPd 


With temperate sway; oft have they violated 156 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affr onts, 


Abominations rather, as did once 


Antiochus: : and think'st thou to regain 


Thy right, by Sitting Still, or thus retiring ? 


So did not Maccabeus : : he indeed 165 


158. Reduc'd a province under Roman 1 | 

Judæa was reduced to the form of a Roman 
Province, in the reign of Augustus, by Quirinius, 
or Cyrenius, then governor of Syria; and Coponius, 


a Roman of the equestrian order, was appointed to 
govern it, under the title of Procurator, New!9n, 


159, —— ori away; rd 
With temperate $way—] | 


The Roman government indeed was not always 


the most temperate, At this time Pontius Pilate 


was procurator of Judza, and, it appears from 

history, was a most corrupt and flagitious governor. 
See enen Philo, de e ad Caium. 

| © Neawton. 

It; is there related of Pilate that he had erected 


and dedicated some golden shields to Tiberius, not 
more to do honour to the Emperor than to vex the 


people, vUX £776 Th{A7) Tifipry parker, „ EVEXQ TY NUT 
Cai TO Ng. On their petioning him to have them 


removed, he is described replying to them with 


much severity, and as being of an inexorable dis- 


position, Feppog BYTIAAEY OUT IG, ny Yap Thy Pucw PET 


On this the Jews threatened to apply to Tiberius 


himself, whereupon Pilate began to fear, lest his 


various other misconducts should be reported to the 
Emperor, — To TEANEUT bY TOUTO [ALPS HUTY EET - 
ure, KATAOETENTR n To) 5» TfETSEUTEhiVok, xa Th; 
a RvTB ETETROTNG, bEiNeyEwos T5 Owpoleric;, Ta; 
peng, Ta; f , TH; x,, TH; emniias, TE5 
AX TU; KO £7 XMAvN2G Dogs 


Leg. ad Caium. p. 799. Ed. Col. Allob. 


3 


Josephus speaks of tne murders committed on the 
Jews by Pilate, AnTIQ, Juv. L. xviii. C. . 


160. — oft have they violated 
The te ple Sc. —] 


Pompey, with several of his officers, entered not 


only into the holy place, but also penetrated into 


the holy of holies, where none were permitted by 


the law to enter, except the high-priest alone, once 


in a year, on the great day of expiation. Antiochus 
Epiphanes had before been guilty of a similar pro- 
fanation. See 2 Macab. E. v. ' Neavton, 


165. So did not Maccabeus, £90. —] 


The Tempter had noticed the profanation of the 
temple by the Romans, as well as that by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria; and now he would infer, 


that Jesus was to blame for not vindicating his 
country against the one, as Judas Maccabers had 


done against the other. He fled indeed into the 


wilderness from the persecutions of Antiochus, but 


there he took up arms ay 2ainst him, and obtained 

so many victories over his forces, that he recovered 

the city and Sanctuary out of their hands, and his 
family was in his brother Jonathan advanced to the 


high priesthood, and in his brother Simon to the 
principality, and so they continued for several 
descents sovereign pontiffs and sovereign princes 
of the Jewish nation till the time of Herod the 
great: though their father Mattathias, (the son of 


John, the son of Simon, the son of Asmonæus, from 
uhom the family had the name of Asmoneans,) was 
| | na 


— 
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Retir'd unto the desert, but with arms ; 
And o'er a mighty king so oft prevail'd, 


That by strong hand his family obtain'd, 


Though priests, the crown, and David's throne usurp d, 


With Modin and her SUburbs once content: 


170 


Af: kingdom move thee not, let move thee zeal 
And duty; zeal and duty are not slow, 


But on occasion's forelock watchful Wait: 


no more than a priest of the course of Joarib, and 


dwelt at Modin, which is famous for nothing so 


much as being the country of the Maccabees. See 


I Maccab. Josephus, Prideaux, &c, Newton, 


171. If kingdom move thee not—] 

Kingdom here, like regnum in Latin, signifies 

27 kingly State, the circumstances of regal hover; or, as 
our Author in his Political works writes, kingship. 


171. — — — tet node this zeal] 

_ This is a bolder Latinism than is quite consonant 
with English Poetry. The same may be observed 
of the following passage, in the beginning of the 
NINTH Book of the PARADISE Los r. 


My, of these | 
C . . * | * 
Nor skill'd nor studious, higher argument 
RIMAINS. | 


And again, ii. 443. 


— hat REMAINS HIM less 
Than unknown dangers and as hard cscape ?— 


Dr. Johnson, in his life of Milton, observes that 
« he formed his style by a perverse and pedantic 
« principle. He was desirous to use English words 
« with a foreign idiom. But such“ adds the emi- 
nent biographer, “ is the power of his poetry, that 
„his call is obeyed without resistance, the reader 
« feels himself in captivity to a higher and a nobler 
« mind, and criticism sinks in admiration,” 


173. Bui on occasion's forelock watchful wait.) 


1 


Spenser personifies Occasion, as an old hag with 


a grey forelack. 


Her locks, that jouthly'% were and hoary grey, 
Grew all afore, and loosely hung unroll'd; 
But all behind was bald and worn away, 
That none thereof could ever taken hold; 
FAERY QUEEN, B. II. C. iv. 8. iv. 


. And! in Stanze 12, Sir Guyon 


fast her hent | 
By the HOARE LOCKS THAT KUNG BEFORE HER EVEsS, 


Spenser likewise, SOX NET 79, gives Time the 
same forelock, p 
Go to my love, where che! is careless laid, 
Yet in her winter's bower not well awake ; , 


Tell her the joyous time will not be staid, 
Unless she do him by the FORE LOCK take, 


Shakespeare, in his OTaELLo, has 


To take the safest OCCASION BY THE FRONT. 


The Greek and Latin Poets also describe occa- 


sion, 1. e. time or opportunity, ee with a forelock.“ 


Thus Thædrus, in his Occaso Derrera, 5 


Calvus, coMosA FRONTE, nudo corpore, 
Quem si occupiris, teneas; elapsum semel 
Non ipse possit Jupiter reprehendere — | 
And, in an Epigram on a statue of Time, in the 
ANTH OLOGIA 3 | 
HI . rohen, Th RE "ow; 118 dato da. 
Ny Ma. Ta Zomidev mpeg TI PNA f WIN; 
Toy yap & r ]. Ele ar. jp mooow, 


Ourig 18 imerows . Seo be, 6 
11 5 | Thus 
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They themselves rather are occasion best; 
Zeal of thy father's house, duty to free | £74 75 
Thy country from her Heathen servitude. 1 

So shalt thou best fulfil, best verify 
The prophets old, who Sung thy endless reign ; 
The happier reign, the sooner it begins: 


Reign then; what canst thou better do the while? 180 


To whom our Saviour ans w. er thus return 'd. 
All things are best fulfill'd | in their due time; 
And time there is for all things, Truth hath Said, 
If of my reign prophetic Writ hath told, 


That it shall never end, so, when begin, 185 


The Father in his purpose hath decreed; 

"4d 
He, 1 in whose hand all times and scasons roll. 
What if he hath decreed that I Shall first 


Be try'd in humble State, and things adverse, 


Thus translated by 3 = 


Quid crinita autem frons monstrat ? Ut obvis prendar, 
Cur calvum parte est posteriore caput ? | 
Quod semel oblatum qui me permittit abire, 
 _ Copia ei in reliquum non datur ulla mei. 


275. Zeal of thy father's house—] 


Psalm Ixix. 9. For the ZEAL OF THINE HOUSE | 


bath- eaten me up; which passage is applied in the 
New Testament (John, ii. 17. to the zeal shewed 


by our Lord for the honour of his Father's house, 
when he drove the buyers and secllers out of the | 


temple, 


183. And time there iy for all FROG Truth hath raid. 1 


To every thing there is a seaton, and a time to 
every purpose under the Heavens Eccles. ili. 1. 
; Nenwion, 


| 
[i 


9 


= p 87. He in ah hand allt times od zeaors Toll.) 


It is not for you to know the TIMES AND THE 


SEASONS) which the Father gui put in i: wn 


. powver, =» 1 Acts, i. 7. 
. Newigng 


C187. | 8 


— times and 5casmns roll. 


Thus Virgil; An. iii. 366. 


—  $c ſata Deim rex 


Sonitur, VOLVITQUE vices 
And Claudian, 1 in his * to the Sun; 


Sol, qui flammigeris mundum complexus habenzs 
Vol vis inexhausto redeuntia 8 CU LA motu, 


Sparge diem meliore com 
Ix Pros. Er Ours. Cons. 


189. Be try'd in humble itate, and things adverse,] 


Ex PLORANT ADVBRSA VITOgom—s 
511. ITAL, iv. 605» 


1 . 
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By tribulations, injurics, insults, TE 190 
Contempts and scorns, and snares, and violence, 5 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting, 

Without distrust or doubt, that he may know 

What I can suffer, how obey? Who best 


Can suffer, best can do; best reign, Who ſirst £ 195 
Well hath obey'd; just trial, ere I merit e 1 
My exaltation without change or end. 5 7 85 


But what concerns it thee, when I begin 
My everlasting kingdom! ? Why art thou 
Solicitous! ? What moves thy ! inquisition | 3 200 
| Know' st thou not that my rising is thy fall, | 
And my promotion wall be ay destruction? 


The same sentiment, as ; Bp. Newton observes, 
occurs in Aristotle and Plato. AM pr emaniiras tu 


192. E ae e quietly exbcHing, 
Without distrust or doubt, that he may know _ 
What I can guſſer, how obey ?' Who bet 
Lan suffer, best can dos bes! reign,. who Een 
| Well hath obey'd ;—] 


Thus, in the Parapise Lost, xii. 561; 


' To JuaoJay ap Xevw axeo9a, Q Sox iH n afpery 5 
gi To Ouiaea Jas Ky ap xtw, at dea xz», Aristot. 

I} PoLITIC. iii. 4 © To be at once capable of 

| < governing and ready to obey is praiseworthy.; 


Henceforth I learn that to obey is best, « neither is the truly excellent citizen more distin- 


And love with fear the only God, to walk 
As in his presence, ever to observe 


His Providence, and on him sole depend, 
111 096 6 © 6 #6: 


{| © guhed by his able government, than by his 
« exemplary obedience.” Ard again — Our erw ev | 
apf pn ait. IBID. © He can never be fit 


* #* #*. + that suffering for truth's sake 
1s fortitude to highest victory, 

And to the faithful death the gate of ies 
Taught this by his example whom 1 now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest. 


195. — — best reign, who, fr, 
Well hath obey'd; =, | 
Here probably the Author ed Cicero. 
— Qui bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse 
est; et qui modeste paret, videtur, qui aliquando 
imporet, dignus esse. De Les, iii. 2. 


Newton, 


«© to reign, who has never himself been practised 
« in obedience.” Plato also (De LEO. vi. p. 762. 


Ed. Ser.) lays it down as an incontrovertible truth— _ 


wW; 6 wn Jouhevra; o ay Sromdln; , atioc a7 awry. 
&« that he, who has never been in the situation of 
ce a subject, will never make a meritorious ruler,” 
201. Knows: thou not that my risingus thy fall,] 
Alluding to the rising and setting of opposite 
stars.— Milton, in the first Book of this Poem, terms 
our Lord 


— dur morning-star, then in his rise. — 
| | 294+ 


12 


— td | 
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To whom the Tempter, inly rack'd, reply'd. 
Let that come when it comes, all hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace: what worse? 205 


For where no hope is left, is left no fear: 


If there be worse, the expectation more 


Of worse torments me than the feeling can. 


I would be at the Worst: 


worst 18 my port, 


My harbour and my ultimate repose; 210 


The end I would attain, my final good. 


My error was my error, and my crime 


My crime; whatever, for itself condemn'd; - 
And will alike be punish' d, whether thou 


Reign, or reign not ; though to that gentle brow 215 


Willingly could I fly, and hope thy reign, 
From that placid aspect and meck regard, 


Rather than aggravate my evil state, 
Would Stand between 1 me and * Father 8 ire, 


2866. For where no hope i is left, is left no fear :}] 
Milton here, and in some of the following verses, 
plainly alludes to part of Satan's fine soliloquy, in 
the beginning of the FOURTH Book of the PARA- 
. D158 LosT; 


So farewell hope, and; with hope, farewell fer! 
Farewell remorse !. All good to me is lost: 


Evil, be thou my good! 1 
T hyer, 
217. From that placid aspetl—] 


Spenser, Shakespeare, and the poets of that time, 


I believe, uniformly wrote asp2 thus accented on 


the second syllable; as Milton has likewise always 
done in his Paradise Lost. I cannot forbear citing 


one instance on account of the exquisite beauty of 


the passage. It is a similar description of the same 
Divine Person, who had just been offering himself 
a ransom for man. 


His words here ended, but his MEEK ASPECT 
Silent yet spake, and breath'd immortal love 
To mortal e | 
| Panapis: Losr, 1 lt, 265; 


And Vida makes Mary, i in her Lamentation at 
the foot of the cross, particularly refer to our 


Lord” s placid, or meek, aspect; 


leu! quem te, nate, aspicio? Tuane illa 8xReNA 
Loc MAGS FACIES ASPECTU GRAT A Pom - 
Cu xis TI Ap, v. 0 


219. Would Stand between ne and thy Father's ire,] 


2 — Mitton 
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(Whose ire I dread more than the fire of Hell,) 220 

A shelter, and a kind of shading cool 

Interposition, as a summer's cloud. 

If I then to the worst that can be haste, 


Why move thy | feet so slow to what is best, 
Happiest, both to thyself and all the world, 5 
That thou, who worthiest art, should'st be their king? > 
- Perhaps thou linger st, in deep thoughts detain' d 
Of the enterprise 80 hazardous and high; 
No wonder, for, though | in thee be united 
What of perfection can in man be found, 5 
L Or human nature can receive, consider, 


Thy life hath yet been private, most part spent 


At home, scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 

And once a year Jerusalem, few days 

Short sojourn: and what thence could st thou observe? 2 35 
The world thou hast not seen, much less het glory, 


Empires, and | monarchs, and their radiant courts, 


Milton in one of his earliest poems, an Ode | the poor, a Strength to the needy in his dicireis, & 
ON THE DEATH OF A FAIR INFANT, has a | refuge from the storm, A SHADOW FROM THE 
$imilar expression. | [urar, V. 4. | | 

But oh'! why didst thou not it atay here below 
To bless us with thy heaven-lov'd innocence, 
To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe, OS At the feast of the passover. Luke, f ll, 41. 
Jo turn swift-rushing black perdition hence, / * | Newton. 


235. And 0 once a year Jerusalem] 


Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence, 
To STAND ' TWIXT US AND OUR DESEKVED War | 
STrANzA 10. Again the Devil taketh him up into an exceeding 


237. The world thou has? not geen, much less tte glory, ] 


221, en—_—_—_ 4 kind o/ chading cool 


I high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of 
Interpocition, as a Summer's cloud, —] 


the world, and THE GLORY @F THEM, Mat. iv. 8. 


In the TWENTY-FiFTH Chapter of Isaiah, the 


Prophet addressing God, terms him @ strength to Best 


— —A—Uä 2 — . — 
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Best school of best experience, quickest insight 
In all things that to greatest actions lead. 


The wisest, unexperienc'd, will be ever 5 240 


Timorous and loath, with novice modesty, 


(As he, who seeking asses, found a kingdom, ) 


Irresolute, unhardy, unadventurous : : 


But I will bring thee where thou soon shalt quit 


Those rudiments, and sce before thine eyes . 245 


The monarchies of the carth, their pomp and state; 


Sufhcient introduction to. inform 


Thee, of thyself 50 apt, in regal arts, 


And regal mysteries; that thou may st know 


| How best their opposition to withstand. 250 


Wirz that, (such power was given him then ) he took 


The Son of God up to a mountain high. 


It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 


242. { As he who hee asses found a hingdom,) 
Saul, seeking his father's asses, came to Samuel, 
and by him was anointed king. 1 Sam. ix, 


| Newton, 
253. It was a mountain, &c,—] 


All that the Scripture saith is, that the Devil 
took Jesus up into an exceeding high mountain 


(Mat. iv. 8); which commentators generally sup- 
pose to have been one of the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, or near the wilderness, 
The Ancients speak little concerning it; but the 
Moderns imagine it to have been the mountain 


Quarantania, as it is now called. Mr, Maundrell, 


in his Journey from Aleppo to Ferusalem, speaking 
of the plain of Jericho, says, « we descended into 


it, after about five hours march from Jerusalem. 


« As soon as we entered the plain, we turned up 
% on the left hand, and, going about one hour 


« that way, came to the foot of the Quarantania ; 
« which they say is the mountain into which the 


Devil took our blessed Saviour, when he tempted _ 
« him with that visionary scene of all the kingdoms 


« and glories of the world, It is, as St, Matthew 


« $tiles it, an exceeding high mountain, and in its 


cc ascent not only diſhcult but dangerous.”” 


But 


this is all conjecture ; and, as the Scripture has not 
specified any particular place, the poet was at liberty 
in this point to suit it to his own fancy. By his 
description here he must mean Mount Taurus, for 
he describes it exactly in the same manner as Strabo 


has described that part of Mount Taurus which 
divides the greater Armenia from Mesopotamia, 


46 | — = 
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A spacious plain, outstretch'd in circuit wide, 
Lay pleasant; from his side two rivers flow'd, 255 


and which contains the sources of the Euphrates 


and Tigris, To Four veTiuTHTOY ( BoperoTaT) {4% AN O 


| er 0 T avfos dpd TV Apparvicy amo T1 Mc: ow! jriace 


Ex 8'apPorefes provaw 6s Tm Migomdlapuray ryxuxe 
Sande L. xi. p. 521, 


At jen MOTA(hUs | 
| Newton, 


That part of Mount Taurus which bounds Meso- 


potamia on the north, we learn from Strabo, was 
zometimes called simply Mount Taurus, and some- 
times the Gordyæan mountains; in the middle of 


which, nearly above Nisibis, stood Mount Masius. 


But this mountainous range does not contain the 
sources either of the Euphrates or Tigris; although 


from every part of it lesser contributory streams flow | 


into each of these rivers. In the passage cited by 


Bp. Newton from Strabo, pou signifies only that 


the two rivers flow through, or amongst, these moun- 
tains, and not that they spring, or have their 5ources, 


in them. That such is here the sense of two 


appears from another passage of the same ancient 


geographer in this part of his work, where, having 
traced the course of Mount Taurus eastward to the 
Euphrates, he speaks of the continuity of these 


mountains being no further interrupted than by the 


course of the river as it flows through the middle of 


them ou guy: xn T r g ενννννν, e iο, TAN! 855 Si- 


xones PENN N jurows 5 morap.s, Indeed Strabo is 
very particular in pointing out the original sources 


of these two rivers, The springs of the Tigris he 


fixes in the southern side of Mount Niphates, which 
is considerably north- east of Mount Masius and the 
Gordyzean mountains; and the prime source of the 


Euphrates he carries very far north, (as Ptolemy 
had also done, ) and affirms that the springs of the 
two rivers are two thousand five hundred tadia, 
(which is above four hundred miles), distant from 
each other. Possibly there is some error here, as 
Eustathius, (on Dionysius, V. 985.) says they are 
only one thousand five hundred 5/adia apart. As 


the mountains, which constitute the head or northern 
boundary of Mesopotamia, incline to the south, and 


| 


| 


are absolutely the most southern part of the whole 
ancient Taurus, the lower end of Mount Amanus 
alone excepted, they are justly described by Strabo, 
voir; and why Bp. Newton should give go 
rare, as an hypothetical emendation in a paren- 
thesis, or why Xylander should render the passage 
« maxime ad septentriones accedens, I do not com- 
prehend. Mount Masius, or any projecting elevation 
of that ridge, would have been no improper point 
for viewing a great part of this geographical scene, 
Milton might therefore, not without reason, be sup- 
supposed to have followed Strabo as cited by Bp. 
Newton: and indeed “ from his “side two rivers 
« flow'd” seems almost an exact translation of 
tyr te 6 &/4PoTefo bed &c.— But still, all circum- 
stances considered, I conceive this was not the exact 


spot which he had selected in his mind for his 
„ specular mount.“ We must recollect that, at the 
conclusion of the THIRD Book of his PARADISE 


Losr, he makes Satan, in his way to Paradise, 
alight on the top of Mount Niphates ; ; and, while 


he is there, it is said that Eden 


— in hi view 
Lay pleasant. — | . 


That he fixed upon Mount Niphates in that 
place for Satan to light upon, and from thence 
to survey Eden, was certainly owing to his con- 


sidering it as the most elevated range of this part 


of Mount Taurus; and, that it was so, he collected 


| from Strabo, who, having traced the course of the 


mountain from the Euphrates eastward, or rather 
north-east, and having described the Gordyzan 
mountains as being higher than any parts which he 
had before considered, says, © from thence it rises 
ce still higher, and is distinguished by the name of 
« Niphates, — u TA ktE if, x KANGTAL - 
N:PaT1;—— The object of the poet, in this part of 

the PARADISE REGAINED, certainly was to select 


a point of Mount Taurus inclining to the south 


east, but sufficiently central and elevated to com- 
mand the Caspian sea, Artaxata, and other places 
specified, 
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The one winding, the other strait, and left between 
Fair champain with less rivers intervein d, 


specified, that lay directly, or nearly, north. Mount 
Niphates most particularly suited his purpose, and 


will, I imagine, be found to agree perfectly with all 
his descriptions. It may be observed also that it 
rises immediately above Assyria, which is the first 
country shewed to our Lord. As to what is said, 
that from its tide two rivers flow'd, the sources of 


the Tigris, it is agreed, were in the southern side 


of this mountain; and several ancient authors have 
supposed the Euphrates and Tigris to spring from 
the same source. Sallust affirms this in a fragment 
preserved by Seneca; © Sallustius, auctor certis- 
« simus, asserit TIORIN ET EUPARATEM UNO 
© FOYTE MANARE in Armenia, qui per diversa 
« euntes longius dividantur, spatio medio relicto 
« multorum millium; quæ tamen terra, quæ ab 
« jpsis ambitur, Mesopotamia dicitur.”— Boethius 
likewise, (Cons, PHILoso H. L. v.) says positively, 


Tigris et Euphrates UNO SE FONTE resolyunt ; 


And Lucan, L. iii. 256. 


Quaque caput rapido tollit cum Tigride magnus 
Euphrates, quos NON DIVERSIS FONTIBUS edit 
Persis; 


on Which passage Grotius observes, that nor di- 
wersis means pa rum distantibus, but adds“ vulgo 
« tamen creditum unum habuisse fontem.“ It is 
also observable that one principal source of the 


Euphrates, according to Strabo, was in Mount 


Abus, at no considerable distance north of Mount 
Niphates. Neither has the prime source of this 


river been carried by other geographers so far north, 


as Strabo and Ptolemy have inclined to place it.— 
It may be further remarked, that the descriptions of 
the Poet in other respetts point out Niphates as 


the „ specular mount,“ in preference to Mount 


Masius or any point of the Taurus between that 
mountain and the Euphrates; as in such a station, 
the verse describing the extent of the Azsyrian 
empire, 

As far as Indus east, 888 west, 
reems highly i iner, when the ker was tand- 


ing so near the very bank of the last HR bende 
had the spectators of this geographical scene been 
placed on Mount Masius, or any point of the moun- 
tains immediately at the head of Mesopotamia, the 
plain © at the feet of these mountains” would have 
been ny Mesopotamia. But the Poet positively 
distinguishes between Mesopotamia and his grear 
plain, that lay at the foot of that vast range of 
Mount Taurus of which Mount Niphates may be 


considered as the highest and most central point. 


The latter he describes 


A spacious plain outstretch'd in circuit wide; 


while the former he places between its two rivers, 


and terms it 
Fair champain with less rivers intervein'd, 
253. It was a mountain, at whose verdant fect 
A spactous plain, outstretch'd in circuit wide, 
Lay pleasant jw | 
| It was a hill 
Of Paradise the highest, from whose top 
The hemisphere of earth, in cleares ken, 


STRETCH'D OUT TO THE AMPLEST REACH or 


PROSPECT LAT. | N 
. PARADISE Los r, XI. 377. 


256. The one winding, the other strait--] 

Strabo, speaking of these two rivers, says the 
Euphrates © is the largest, and passes through a 
greater tract of country with a winding stream.“ 
Eg. os Ne o EuPpaTns, xa! TAE Sete. X far, 
G Tu pip, —L. X1, P- 521. — And Dionysius 
describes it flowing at first for a considerable way 
directly southward, then making several windings 
eastward, before it passes through Babylon; | 


f [48V an Bp Apperroio | 
| Maxpo ers v0 e TOMy 0 ayKuvaos zug 


Arm neduote, from Bapuara vf — 
5 978. 


Statius gives it the epithet vagus, 5 SYLV, i. 89. 
Quid vacus Eura4RATREE, quid ripa binominis Istri. 


The rapidity of the Tigris, and the straitness of 


its course, are noticed by Dionysius; 
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Then meeting join'd their tribute to the sea: 
Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil, and wine; 
With herds the pastures throng'd, with flocks the hills; 260 


— TL WK; OTATWY 


Tips eppeirng Petr, poor (7%) EAZUIW!s | 
983. 


257.— — ß intervein'd,] 
The word interwvein'd may here serve as a clue 
to lead us to a passage, which was very probably 


in Milton's mind in this place. Quintus Curtius, 
having spoken of the great fertility of the country 


between the Euphrates and the Tigris, adds, © Causa 
« fertilitatis est humor, qui ex utroque amne manat» 
toto fere solo propter VENAS AQUARUM TeSu- 


« ante. L. .. 


258. Then meeting join'd their tribute to the Seas] 


Strabo describes these two rivers, after having 
encircled Mesopotamia, joining their streams near 
Babylon, and flowing into the Persian Gulph : 
CUVATTWT'; KAN ANG 67g x 1 BHUN H * 4 


1x O cue; 416 Try xaT« Ilizoas LAQXTTH'. Lie Ris P- F21, 
259. Fertile of corn the g lebe, of oil and wine ;} 


Thus PARADISE Lost, x11. 18.; 


Laboring the wt and reaping plenteous crop, 
Corn, WINE, AND OIL j ——— 


And Ovid, 2. AMoR. xvi. 19. 


Terra rERAx CERxR1s, multoque feracior uV; 
Dat quoque BACCIFERAM PALLADA gratus ager, 


Corn, wine, and oil, are very frequently joined 
together in Scripture, as the productions of the earth 
most necessary to the support of human life, or 
most conducive to its gratification. Deut. vii. 13. 
Xi. 14. 2 Chron. xxx11. 28, — Psalm. iv. 7. — civ. 15. 
In Jotham's Fable (Judges, ix.) the vine and the 
olive are, introduced as two of the most valuable 
trees. It is there said of wine that it cheereth God 
and Man, that is, the high and low, princes and 
peasants, all conditions of men; and of oil, that by 
it they Honour God and Man; they used it in their 
sacrifices, they made oblations of it, and anointed 
with it the priests, their garments, and all their 


CCC f — — 


— 


holy things; they also anointed Kings with it, and 
any great persons to whom they meant to do honour, 
Oils and unguents were much in use throughout 
the East, at all entertainments. Hence the Psalmist, 
in acknowledgment of God's bounty to him, says, 


l thou anoin'es! my head with oil, my cup runneth 


over, Psalm xxiii. 5. And (Luke, vii. 46.) our 


Lord says to the Pharisce, at whose house he 


was entertained, Mine head with oil thou didst nat 
anoint, : 


Bp. Newton, conceiving this description of the 
fertility of the country to refer only or principally 
to Mesopotamia, cites the following passage from 
Dionysius, as copied here by Milton. The geo- 
graphical poet had been speaking of the country 
between the Euphrates and the 1 


Ov [KY To XE341G yi veννε wroroaT ByTNS 
Ovò 6515 aufryys Keperxe IIA Ye, 
MyAo apyaunoiow por. ut f U 
IlzvTony pvr cg ah ο KaAPTwy. 
No herdsman ere those pastures rich disd:in'd ;; 
No shepherd swain, who, on his flocks aſield, 
Tending, attunes his vocal reed to Pan 
The horn-hoot 'd Deity ; : no planter scorns, 


As worthless his regard, the trees that here 
With fruits of various kinds abundant rise. 


Quintus Curtius likewise notices the peculiar | 
fertility of the © fair champain,” between the two | 
rivers. © Inter Tigrim et Euphratem jacentia tam 
cube ri et pingui solo sunt, ut a pastu repelli pecora 


« dicantur, ne satietas perimat.“ L. v. 1. — And 


Strabo terms Mesopotamia eviBoTog Xfa, Ky Evefunrcy 
a country ab:unding in pastures and rich vegetation. 
L. xvi. p. 747» But the greater part of this 
« large prespect,“ at least of those countries which 
lay east of Mesopotamia as far as India, is well 
entitled to this description of fertility, either con- 
side red figurative, or literal; as both ancient and 
modern accounts combine to shew, 


| Huge 
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Huge cities and high tower'd, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest monarchs; and 80 large 

The prospect was, that here and there was room 

F or barren desert, fountainless and dry. 

To this high mountain' top the Tempter br ought 265 

Our Saviour, and new train of words began. 
WEL: have we speeded, and o'er hill and dale, 

Forest and ſield and flood, temples and towers, 

Cut shorter many a league; here thou behold'st 

Assyria, and her empire's ancient bounds, 470 

Araxes and the Caspian lake; thence on : 


As far as Indus cast, Euphrates west, 


261. Huge cities and 1 owe, 1 
So also in the AlLECOCRO, 117. 


TowER'D CITIES please us then. 


Turritæ urbes is very common amongst the Latin 


poets. 1 T hyer. 


Fog rok; is no less common with the Greek 
Authors. Thus Hesiod, | 


| IIa fc 3 ETIITPTORT e an hun. 


ScurT. HerCUL. 270. 


Whence, PARADISE Lesr, xi. 640. 


CiIrTIES OT MEN with Lor ry GATES and TOWERS, 


Milton also, in his FIRST ELEGY, thus speaks | 


of London; 


Tuque urbs Dardaniis, Londinum, structa colonis, 
' TURRIGERUM late conspicienda CAPUT, 


| | | 73+ 
264. For barren desert ſountainless and dry. | 


Fountainless, a word of much effect, was probably 
suggested by the Greek avv9o;,—Diodorus Siculus 
speaking of the Arabia Deserta, terms it «p10; N 
«Jp; 3 and Strabo describes the parts of Mesopo- 


ra. 


268.— | 1558 temples and towers, 


Thus in the succeeding Book, V. 33; 
On each side an imperial city stood, 
With TowERs AND TEMPLES proudly elevate — 


and in our Author's most beautiful Sox NE When 


the arsault «was intended against the city. 


Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower ; 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when TEMPLE AND TOWER, 
Went to the ground ; | | 


Mr. Warton observes that TEMPLE AND TOWER 
is a frequent combination in the old metrical 


romances, 


269. ...er thou behold'st 
Assyria and its empire's ancient bounds, 
Araxes and the Caspian lake ; thence on E&c.] 
The situation of Mount Niphates, it has been 
already observed, was particularly adapted for 


this view, in which the Poet traces accurately 


the bounds of the Assyrian Empire in its greatest 
extent; the river Araxes and the Caspian Lake to 


the north ; the river [ndus to the east; the river 59 


| | | Euphrates to the west, and oft beyond as far as the 
tamia, that lay most southward, avvgpa xx: t / a ft vey 


Mediterranean; and the Persian Bay and the De- 


| serts of Arabia to the south. 


_ | And 
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And oft beyond; to south the Persian bay, 
And, inaccessible, the Arabian drouth: 


Here Nineveh, of length within her wall 8 = 75 


274. — Inaccessible—] 


Sls describes in a utter manner the most 


desert parts of Africa. Speaking of the boundaries | 


of the province of Cyrene, he says, © A tergo 


_ © barbarorum variæ nationes, et SULITUDO I N- 


6 ACCESS A, noo E. 30. 


the Arabian drought =] 


74. | 
This figure of speech is equally bold and of fine 
eſſect. We might suppose it suggested by Virgil's 


HINC DESERTA $1TI E010 
XN. iv. 42: 


Or by Lucan's 


— calidas LIIEYAIITIENTIS arenas, 


Or St] more by a description of the wilderaess 

of Parca in Silius Italicus, who terms it 
—— ſc SITIENTIBUS ARIDA VENIS.. 
lil. 251. 

But, by adopting the reading of the elder edi- 
tions, we find the very phrase in a youge of the 
last-mentioned poet : 

Hic, contra LiBycAmgur $1T1M Caurosque furentes, 


Cernit devexas Lilybæon nobile Chelas. 
xiv. 74 


It is true, in Daker kosch edition, where this 
reading is noticed, it is branded with a « Pessime 
« priscæ editiones:“ but, had every copy united in 


reading Libyamque situm, surely there is a prosaic 


flatness in the words, totally inconsistent with the 
rest of the description. Libyca $1T1s would be 
much more consonant to the Cauri furentes and the 
Nobile Lilybaon. 

1 cannot forbear inserting here a citation from 
a poet of our own country, contemporary with 
Milton, where a description of the“ sandy desert” 
is given in the same bold style. I cite the passage 
more at large than is necessary, from an opinion 
that the whole of it must be acceptable to the reader 
of taste. It is taken from the Address to the Deity, 
which concludes the Poems of George Sandys, 


printed in 1653, under the title of a PanariraAss 
ON DIVINE rOINMS. The Author had been a great 
traveller; and published his Travels in None, 
Eg ypt, and the Huy Land. 


| O who hath tasted of thy clemency 


In greater measure, or more oft than I? 
My grateful verse thy goodness shall display, 
O thou that went'st along in all my way, | 
To where the morning with perfumed wings 
From the high mountains ef Panchza springs ; 
To that new-found-out world, where sober night 
Takes from the Antipodes her silent flight; 


To those dark zeas, where horrid winter reigns 

And binds the stubborn floods in icy chains; ;; 

To Libyan wastes, WHOSB THIRST NO SHOWERS 
ASSUAGE, 

And where swoln Nilus cools the lion's rage. 

Sandys was the translator of Ovid. Part of this 
volume of Poems consists of a Paraphrase of the 
Palms; with tunes composed by Lawes, who ori- 
ginally set the songs in Comus to music. This 
paraphrase Mr. Warton, in a Note on Milton's 
Sonnet addressed ts Lawes, justly terms admirable, 
There is also a Paraphrase of the Book of Fob, in 
so masterly a style, that it may be well doubted if 
any poet of the succeeding —_— has surpassed it 
in a similar attempt. | 


275. Here Nineveh, Sc.— ] 
This city was situated on the Tigris; of /ength, 


1. e. of circuit, within her wall several days journcy ; 
according to Diodorus Siculus, Lib. ii. its circuit 

was sixty of our miles, and in Jonah, 11. 3. it is 

said to be an exceeding great city of three days journey, 
twenty miles being the common computation of a 

day's journey for a foot-traveller : built by Ninus 
old, after whom the city 1s said to be called Nireveh; 

of that first golden monarchy the eat, a capital city 

of the Assyrian empire, which the poet stiles golden 

monarchy, probably in allusion to the lden head 

of the image in Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the 

| four empires; and seat of Salmanassar, who in the 
| reign 
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Several days journey, built by Ninus old, 
Of that first golden monarchy the scat, 


And Seat of Salmanassar, whose success 


Israel! in long captivity still mour ns 


There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues, | 280 


As ancient, but rebuilt by him who twice 
Judah and all thy father David's house 


Led captive, and Jerusalem laid waste, 


reign of Hezekiah king of Judah carried the 
ten tribes captive into Assyria seven hundred and 
twenty-one years before Chtist, so that it might 
now be properly called 4 lang captivity, Newton, 


1277. — that first golden monarch—1 
Golden is here generally descriptive of the splendor 


of monarchy, It may refer to what is said in his- 


tory of the magnificence of the kings of Persia, their 
golden palaces, golden thrones, golden beds, &c, 


Thus, Parapiss Los r, ii. 3. 


Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
SHOWERS ON HER KINGS BARBAKIC PEARL AND 
COLD, 
Golden might also have a political reference to 
Milton's apprehensions of the great expences of 
monarchy ; with respect to which, in justifying 


his republican principles, he had said that « the 
« trappings of a monarchy would set up an or- 


% dinary commonwealth,” 


* 


280. There Babylon, &c.—] 


As Nineveh was situated on the river Tigris, 


20 was Babylon on the Euphrates ; the avorder 


of all tongues, for it is reckoned among the seven 
wonders of the world; as ancient as Nineveh, for 


some say it was built by Belus, and others by 


| Semiramis, the one the father, and the other the wife, 
of Ninus, who built Nineveh ; but rebuilt by him, 
i. e. whoever built it, it was rebuilt, and enlarged, 
and beautified, and made one of the wonders of the 


their country again, Ezra, i. and ii. 


« nitudinis.“ L. i. 


% haud immerito convertit.“ L. v. 


world by Nebuchadnezzar, “ I. not this great Babylon 


that I hade built, Sc. Dan. iv. 30.); who tavice 


Fudah led captive, in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
2 Kings, xxiv. and eleven years after in the reign 


of Zedekiah, and laid waste Ferusalem, 2 Kings. 
xxv; in which desolate condition it lay many years, 
till Cyrus get them free, and restored the Jews to 


| Newton, 


289, the wonder of all tongues,]- 


In the PARADISE LOST» i. 693, Milton Speaks 
| of those who 


WONDERING TELL 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings, 


That Babylon was reckoned among the seven 


wonders of the world is noticed by Strabo, who 
ascribes this to the great height and solidity of 1ts 
walls ; OvoTrep r A De arexTwY NY . E i. 
p. 738. Diodorus Siculus describes the height of 
the walls as incredible to those who had only heard 
it reported ; To 3 vil; ano ov Toig axyyows L. ii. 
Pomponius Mela [ors Babylon © urbs MRA mag- 

. 11, —Quintus Curtius spcak- 
ing of this city, 85 it surrendered to Alexander, 
says, © ipsius urbis pulchritudo ac vetustas, non 
« regis modo, sed etiam omnium 2 in semet 
1. — And 
Herodotus says it was adorned with a ee 


at that time unexampled ;—zxixoopnro e w; d 


* N TOM O40 Twy ng Mv. L. i. P · 84. Ed. Wes- 
seliag. 
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Till Cyrus set them free; Persepolis, 
His city, there thou seest, and Bactra there; 285 


Ecbatana her structure vast there shews, 


And Hecatompylos her hundred gates; 


There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 


184.— — Fergefolis, . 
His N 
The city of Cyrus; if not built be hw yet by 


| kim made the capital city of the Persian Empire. 


EE | Newton, 
Pliny (L. vi. C. 26.) terms Persepolis, Persici 
regni caput; and Diodorus Siculus, L. 17. prrpe- 


e Thc Heer Paoimics. Alian says that Cyrus 
built a palace there. De Animal. L. i. C. 59. 


285. — — — Baftra there 5] 


The chief city of Bactriana a province of Persia, 
famous for its fruitſulness; mentioned by Virgil, 
GEeoRG. ii. 136. Newton, 


286. Echatana her strafture vast there hers) | 

Ancient historians speak of Ecbatana, the me- 
tropolis of Media, as a very large city. Herodotus 
compares it to Athens, L. i. C. 98; Strabo calls 


it a great City, pyzan Tg, L. ii; and Polybius, 
IL. 10. says it greatly excelled other cities in riches 


and magniſicence of buildings. | Newton, 


The walls of Echatana (Judith, G. . V. 4. 


were built with stones three cubits broad and six 


long; their height in the whole being seventy 


cubits, and their breadth ſifty. Supposing the cubit 


to have been only a foot and half, this made them 


one hundred and five feet high, and seventy-ſive 
broad. These walls were, however, destroyed by 
Esar-haddon, during the life-time of Deioces who 


had built them, and who died six hundred and 
forty-nine years before Christ, having reigned over 
Media fifty-three years. Deioces, in Judith, is 
called by the name of Arphaxad, and Esarhaddon 
by that of Nabuchodonosor. See Prideaux, Part i i. 
Book 1. 


287. And Hecatompylos her hundred gates a-] 


* 


The name signifies a city with an hundred gates ; 


and so the capital city of Parthia was called, Exa- 
Top uno 70 r IIA ga hui Strabo. L. xi. 


p- 514. | | Newton, 


288. Susa by Choaspes,—] 
Susa, the Shushan of the holy eriptures, and the 


| royal seat of the kings of Persia, who resided here 


in the winter and at Echatana in the summer, was 
situated on the river Choaspes, or Eulœus, or Ulai 
as it 1s called in Daniel; or rather on the con- 


| fluence of these two rivers, which meeting at Susa 
form one great river, sometimes called by one name, 


and sometimes by th&ather. „ Neabton. 


Dionysios describes the Choaspes flowing by 
Susa, | 
= — gw TE ier dae Tec. | 
Os 104 
288.——— amber Stream, | | 


Thus in the PaRADISE Los r, iii. 358. 


And where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her AMBER 8TREAM ju 


where Bp. Newton observes that the clearness of 


amber 1 was 1 with the ancients, and cites 


 AAEKTPINON S . 
| Callimach. HYMN AD Cxx, 20, 


And Virgil. Groxs. i Lil, 522. 


non qui per saxa volutus 


PUx1OR ELECTRO campum petit amnis: 


Sabrina the River-Goddess, in Couvs, i is ad- 


dressed, Ver. 863, as having 


AMBER=DROPPING hair; 


where Mr. Warton observes that her hair drops 


amber, because, in the poet's idea, her stream was 
supposed to be transparent. | 


The 
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The drink of none but kings ; of later fame, 


Built by Emathian or by Parthian hands, 290 


289. The drink of none but king r=] 
It we examine it as an historieal problem, whether 
the kings of Persia alone drank of the river Chonspes, 
we $shal. find great reason to determine in the nega- 
tive. We have for that opinion the silence of many 
authors, by whom we might have expected to have 
found it confirmed, had they known of any such 
custom. Herodotus, Strabo, Libullus, Ausonius, 
aximus Ty rius, Aristides, Plutarch, Pliny the 
elder, Athenæus, Dionysius Periegetes, and Eusta- 
thius, have mentioned Choaspes, (or Eulæus,) as the 


5 drink of the kings of Persia or Parthia, or have called 


it Pacino vIwp regia lympha, but have not said that 
they alone drank of it. I say Chyoaspes or Eulzus, 
because some make them the same, and others 
counted them different rivers. The silence of Hero- 
dotus ought to be of great weight, because he is 80 
| particular in his account of the Persian affairs; and, 
next to his, the silence of Pliny, who had read $0 
many authors, is considerable. 'Though it can hardly 
be expected that a negative should be proved any 


other way than from the silence of writers, yet so 


it happens that lian, if his authority be admitted, 
affords us a full proof that the water of Choaspes 
might be drunk by the subjects of the Kings of Persia. 
ro r GANG Oo tre lo TW Eep&n oN ,! Ka - 


Covers @ETAN WEE, x BY ua UWP ðẽe& je v E To 


Xa. Em Ne Ti epnpw TOTw no xder Th; | 


ds free nv ong, unf Seller, £4 Tis £x64 vOup 
8% T2 Xeaom?, va d Paomns ATE Kea evpeby Tbs Pparu 
#&s (conn exwis. EN ev TEeTO Zefę ne, K%s evil nv 
707 oer tvoαν νν, dri &v a T7 d. In, £6 HN 
| ven, In the carriages which followed Xerxes, 
there avere abundance of things which ser ved only 
for pomp and otentation 5 there was alto the «water 
of Choaspes. The army being oppressed with thirst 
1 a acert place, and the carriages not being yet 
come up, it was proclaimed that if any one had of 
the water of Choaspes, he should give it Xerxes to 
drink, One was fornd who had a little, and that 
not saveet, Xerxes drank it, and accounted him who 


gave it him a benefafor, because he had perished 


— ——— — — - 


Agathoeles, adds: 


avith thirst, if that little had not been found. Var. 


Hist. xii. 40. Mention is made indeed by Aga- 


thocles of a certain water, which none but Persian 
kings might drink; and if any other writers men— 


tion it, they take it from Agathocles. We find it 


in Atheneus : AV 8 * IIe oc non ea . 
X YaMAgmtvou vd . Os Twro MS e t- 
„ | 1 5 — N oF al 2 - 
[AV HOYT , WA WNCEV0 Tv AW RUST poveor FAT) & 
XX, Tv N & T ©@X19uv* Twy Ot aMAwy tc 
76 Di, Java 1 Erie. Agathoactes SA that there 
is in Persia a xwater called golden; that it is seventy 
Streams, that none drinks of it except the king and h*s 


 eldest ton, and that if any other person does, death 


is the punishment, It does not however appear, that 
the golden abater and Chonspes: were the same. 
Eustathius, having transcribed this passage from 


Z leon de £5 * To X ιj˖! 


vg, & Sers ecru S. 0 IIe Pacoinuc, tory 


[TTHALQU X74 ; eFerArdle, —2 UPYey whether the Warer of 
Choaspes, which the Persian king drank in his expe- 
ditions, vas forbidden to all others under the «ame 


penalty, Eustathius in Homer, Iliad. T, p. 1301. 


Ed. Basil. It may be granted, and it is not at all 
improbable, that none besides the king might drin 
of that water of Choaspes, which was boiled and 


barreled up for his use in his military expeditions. 


Solinus indeed, who is a frivolous writer, says 


« Choaspes ita dulcis est, ut Persici reges quamdiu 
intra ripas Persidis fluit solis sibi ex eo pocula 
Milton therefore, considered as 


« yindicarint.” 


a poet, with whose purpche the fabulous suited 
best, is by no means to be blamed for what he 
has advanced; as even the authority of Solinus is 


suilicient to justify him. | Fortin, 


All Dr. Jortin's proofs, with many more, as 
Mr. Warton observes, (Note on Con us,) V. 912, 


are to be found in Brissonius, De PRINGIPAT, 
Pr Rs. 1 I's | : 
Eustathius, in his Commentary on Dionysius, 


PERIEGES. 1073. says the King of Persia drank 


no other water but that of the river Choaspes. To 
b Rouen Hahner TA 3 are Yup He 6700s 


0 Tan 
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The great Seleucia, Nisibis, and there 


_ Ce eee eee an i EE Ol OO OS 
— —— — —-—ů— I On 2 
9 


Artaxata, Teredon, Ctesiphon, 


Turning with easy eye, thou may'st behold. 


— — — — - 
— >.< — — — 


—— xx at hs 


— — — ww —— 
— a —— — — — 


— 


— wie nw WS ny nn 
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. — — rr os 


All these the Parthian, aon 


5 r Heer Pare. Herodotus als oceletvely { 
Asserts the Same. To Cn Tins Goc. Ace, xe & 
$510; ToTaus. L. I. p. 89. Edit. Wesseling; where 
it should be observed that a various reading of 
wr; for baum is erbibited, but condemned as ine 
cauld. e 
289. | | — of later fame, 
Built by Emathian, or by Parthian hands, 


The great Seleucia, Nisibts, and there 
Artaxata, Teredon, Ctesiphon, | „ 
Cities of later date, built by Emathian hand, that 
is, Macedonian; by the successors of Alexander in 
Asia. The great Seleucia, built near the river Tigris 
by Seleucus Nicator, one of Alexander's captains, 
and called great to distinguish it from others of 
the same name; Nzsibis, another city upon the 
Tigris, called also Antiocha, Antiochia uam Nizibin 
vocant. Plin. vi. 16. Artaxata, the chief city of 
Armenia, seated upon the river Araxes, juxta 
Araxem Artaxate, Plin.'vi. 10. Teredon, a city 
near the Persian bay, below the confluence of {| 
Euphrates and Tigris, Teredon infra confluentem 
_ Eupbratis et Tigris, Plin. vi. 28. Cresiphon, near 
| Seleucia, the winter residence of the Parthian kings, 
Strabo. L. xvi. p. 743. Newton, 


292. Artaxata—] | | 

Strabo, L. xi. p. 528. says that A was 
built by Hannibal, for Artaxas; who, after being 
general to Antiochus the Great, became king of 
Armenia. 


294. All these the Parthian, (new 5ome ages pact” I 
By great Araaces led, who founded first | | 
That empire,) under his dominion holds, 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. ] 


All there cities, which before belonged to the 
Seleucidz or Syro-Macedonian princes, sometimes 


| called kings of Antioch, from their usual place of 
residence, were now under the dominion of the 


some ages Past, 


Parthians, whose empire was founded by Ar:aces, 


who revolted from Antiochus Theus, according to 


Prideaux, two hundred and fifty years before Christ. 


his view of the Parthian empire is much more 


18 agreeably and poetically described than Adam's 


prospect of the kingdoms of the world from the 
mount of vision in the Paradise Lost, x1. 385 


411: but still the anachronism in this is worse than 
in the other: in the former Adam is supposed to 
take a view of cities many years before they were 


built, and in the latter our Saviour beholds cities, 


as Nineveh, Babylon, &c. in this flourishing con- 


dition many years after they were laid in ruins; 


but 1t was the design of the former tba b to exhibit 
what was future, it was not the design of the latter 


_ to exhibit what was passt. Newton, 


The immediate object of this Temptation was 
to awaken ambition in our blessed Lord, by she wing 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them, that is, the splendor of the great empires that 
had been, or still were in existence. These are 
shewed by means of their principal cities, the ex- 


tent and magnificence of which may be supposed to 85 


mark the great power and riches of the Princes, 


that built or inhabited chem: 6 


Huge cities and high-tower'd, that well might seem 
The SEATS or MIGHTIEST MONARCHS j-—— 


Thus, having traced the extensive bounds of the 


ancient Assyrian Empire, he exemplifies | its splendor 


and importance in the description which he gives 
of Nineveh and Babylon, the two principal seats of 
its government. He next touches on the Persian 
and Median Empires, in noticing Persepolis and 
Ecbatana; and thence by directing the attention to 
Hecatompy lot, Oc. makes a transition to the Parthian 
Empire, at that time the rival and formidable anta- 
gonist of the Roman power. Whatever anachro- 
nism therefore there may be in this place, it is 

zurely 


e 
— 
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By great Arsaces led, who founded first 295 
That empire,) under his dominion holds, 


From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. 


And just in time thou com'st to have a view 


Of! his great power; for 1 now the Parthian king 


eurely not introduced uselessly and unnecessaril fy as 


Vp. Newton insinuates. 


295.— great Arsaces—] 


Justin describes Arsaces “ vir, sicut incerte 
6 originis, ita virtutis expertæ, L. xli. C. 4.; 


and, speaking of his death, he says; “ Sic Arsaces, 
« quæsito simul constitutoque regno, non minus 


«© memorabilis Parthis, quam Persis Cyrus, Mace- 


« donibus Alexander, Romanio Romulus, matura 
« senectute decedit, Cujus memoriæ hunc honorem 


« Parthi tribuerunt, ut omnes exinde reges suos 


&« Arsacis nomine nuncupent,” ; gl 5. 


297. — the luxurious kings of Antioch—] 


No particular luxury seems laid by history to- 
the charge of Antiochus Theus, though it was the 
profligate conduct of Agathocles, or Andragoras, 


then Governor,of Parthia under him, that incited 


the resentment of Arsaces, and was the cause of 


the revolt, and finally of the creation of the Parthian 


Empire. See Prideaux. Part ii. Book 2. The 
contest with Arsaces was afterwards carried on 
by Seleucus, the son of Antiochus ; against whom 
also no imputation of any luxurious excesses seem 


to be recorded, 'The next king of Syria who 


made any attempts to recover Parthia was An- 


tiochus the Great, so named for his valour, pru- 


dence, . beneficence, and other virtues, which he 
maintained unimpeached till he was above fifty 
years old; when he married a young woman, and 
totally changing his character, passed his whole 
time, as Livy describes him, L. 36, omiss4 omninm 


rerum curd, in conviviis N vinum Sequentibus volup- 


tatibus, ac deinde, ex fatigatione magis quam satietate 
earum itt SS Before this he had however TT 
| Parthia and Hyrcania to Arsaces, son of the Arsaces 
who urst headed the revolt, on condition of his 


becoming his confederate, and assisting him to 
recover the other provinces, But Milton had pro- 
bably here in his mind the descriptions given in 


history of the 4uxvry and profligacy of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; whose abandoned conduct and dissi- 


pation was such, that instead of Epipharnes, or the 
Illustrious, which name he had assumed, he was 
generally known by that of Epimanes, or the Mad- 


man. See Polyb. apud Athenaum, L. v. 


298. And just in time thou com'st to have a view 
Of has great poyger 5 Sc] 


Milton, considering very probably that a geo- 


graphic description of kingdoms, however varied 
in the manner of expression and diversified with 


little circumstances, must soon grow tedious, has 
very judiciously thrown in this digressive picture 
of an army mustering for an expedition, which le 
has executed in a very masterly manner. 'The same 
conduct he has observed in the subsequent descrip- 
tion of the Roman empire, by introducing into the 
Scene prætors and proconsuls marching out to their 
provinces with troops, lictors, rods, and other 


ensigns of power, and ambassadors making their 
entrance into that imperial city from all parts of 
the world, 'There is great art and design in this 


contrivance of our Author's, and the more as there 
is no appearance of any, so naturally are the parts 
connected... : - | Her. 
299: a now the Parthian king 
In Ctesiption hath gather'd all his host, Sc.] 
Ctesiphon seems to have been the general place 
of rendezvous of the Parthian army, wherever their 
destination might be. Strabo says that the Parthian 
kings, who had before made Seleucia their winter 
residence, removed to Ctesiphon, because it was 
larger, and more calculated for considerable milt- 
tary 


ng 
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In Ctesiphon hath gather'd all his host 300 


\ 


Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 


Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 


He marches now in haste; 


see, though from far, 


His thousands, in what martial equipage 
They issue forth, Steel bows and shafts their arms, 305 


tary preparations, and 1 they wished to eave 
the inhabitants of Seleucia from the inconveniences 


of a numerous army in a place not sufficiently 
large to receive them. Taury 9 £75420 X£414490v 


0 Twr Tlaphuaiur Bao Dridopurves T Lehevrtiwn, d 


n x νẽ, ονν⁰. uno T wy Exul;,xe D * PHT WY 
Fixx“ Sure By IIa ph. xn ToNg AvTh Kaſh; r KA TO 


i ToouToy te mind og Je xen, xt vr KEATATKEU?v 


22 | | | | 
UT EXENWY QUTWV KATATKEUKT[hEVY,y x TH NVicty Xa. TH; 


| re mpoPeps; EXc8V0IG TMETOPKO (LEVY » Strabo. L. xvi. 
p. 743- The passage is cited by Bp. Newton, ap- 
parently under a misapprehension of its true sense; 4 
as he infers from it that the Parthian kings made 
Ctesiphon their winter residence, for the purpose 


of preventing the incursions of the Scythians. But 


by Txobixs Praz, we must understand soldiers from 
their provinces bordering on Scythia. The moun- 


tainous Iberians, who make a part of the Parthian 
army in this place, V. 318. are particularly de- 


scribed by Strabo as resembling the Scythians in 


their manner of living, Exubwy d Cure; L. xi. 


— cenennenmmn—n to her aid 
He marches now in haste. — 


In the CHARKO N, or ENIEKOHOYNTEE of Lucian, 


Mercury in a similar manner shews, and describes 
to Charon, Cyrus marching on his expedition against 


Crœsus. Having explained who Cyrus is, and having 


related his former conquests, he says, zac NIN Aa- 


hr ber Avoray tolxey, 605 xa N Tov Kfoure apyxot 


«T&%Tw, C. 9.— This Dialogue of Lucian is not 
without its resemblance, in other respects, to this 
part of our Author's poem. Mercury, to gratify 
Charow in a short time with a full view of what 


is passing in the world, tells him that he must 


| 


devise a © « specular mount” on purpose, vu i 
EKONHY. This he does by piling Pelion on Ossa, 
and Oeta and Parnassus on these. He thence shews 
his friend an « outstretch'd prospect' of land and 
water, yn» Y Nm, 0 2 open, Ky MOT RUS 
Charon afterwards desires to see Nineveh, Babylon, 
and other famous cities of antiquity. The first of 
these Mercury tells him has been so completely 
destroyed, that no traces of it remain: the second 
he shews him, and, it may be remarked, describes 


it EUTUf os, and Toy (LEY XY re (N, which i 18 


very similar to our Poet's 


Hoc cities and HIGH-TOWER'D,— | 
Ver. 291. Abr. 


take this opportunity of observing that Milton 
in the rLEvENTH Book of his PARADISE Los, 
where Michael describes, and afterwards shews to 
Adam, Ver. 417, © the many shapes and ways of 


% Death,” seems more immediately to have had 


in his mind a part of this Dialogue; where Mercury 
having noticed to his companion, “ Conqueror 
« Death,“ (5 e\T6705 Jarare;,) putting a Sudden — 


| to the ardent hopes and vain schemes of man, pro- 


ceeds to point out and describe the satellites or 
ministers of this great power, in the many and 
various modes of death. He Specifies first “diseases 
« dire; '—AyyeAot de avrs UTNfeT {6 jAG6AQ let, 


we TETRA IN Ky, TUpET Oy Pbovy K, Tepvnvev/h09106) 5 


to which he humorously adds, beide, robbers, 
| public executions, and tyrants, 2%, S AnMrfia, %y 


re., Ky NMxagα Ky H C. 17. A 


steel bows and Shafts their arms,] 


305. 


Catullus terms the Parthians gagittiferi; 
| N55 11 
| | Jive 
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Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit; 


All horsemen, in which fight they most excel; 


See how in warlike muster they appear, 


In rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 


He look'd, and raw White numbers numberless 310 


The city gates out-pour'd, light armed troops, 


Sive in Hyrcanos, Arabasque molles, | 
Seu Sacas, SAGITTIFEROSQUE PAKTHOS, ——— 
„ 1 Er. Xi. 


And Dionysius distinguishes them as wwarlike | 


and armed with bows, 


— «f hir, A VRUNOT OE oh, 
| PERIEGES, 1040, 
306. 07 equal dread in flight, or iu pursuit ; 
All horsemen, in which fight they mot excel; 
Lucan notices the skill of the Parthians in dis- 
charging their arrows at their pursuers, while they 
Hed from them; 1 85 


— mis. Parthi post terga sagitta: 


Ovid refers to the same circumstance, DR AR r. 


AAN b. i. 209. 
Tergaque Parthorum, Romanaque pectora dicam; 
Telaque, ab averso que jacit hostis equo.” 
Qui fugis ut vincas ? quid victo, Parthe, relinques ? 
And Virgil speaks of 
 FiDENTEMQUE FUGA Parthum, | 
„ | GEORG, iii. 39. 
Dionysius describes the Parthians habituated from 
their infancy to archery and horsemanship; 


— x ds ee 


Nux ẽmu ro FOν . bTTUTUVHTY Vt 


— but from their birth, 
In tend'rest infancy, are ceaseless train'd 
To archery and horsemanship.“ 
= | 1044. 
309. In rhombs, and wedges, and half moons, and wings,] 
The Rhomb or fog Garuys was a Battalia 
with four equal, but not rectangular, sides. — The 
£14Jo\ovy or cuneus, was the rhomb divided in the 
middle, having three sides, representing a wedge, 


or the Greek letter A. It is described by Vegetius, 


1. 229. 


« Multitudo peditum quæ juncta cum acie primo 


angustior, dein latior procedit, et adversariorum 


| ordines rumpit, quia a pluribus in unum locum 


tela mittuntur.“ L. iii. 29. An instance of the 
good effect of this form of draw ing up soldiers, to 


push their way through a surrounding enemy, is 


mentioned by Cæsar. BEIL. Gait. L. 6. AZ 


finems The cxneus is mentioned by Virgil 3 


densi CUNE1S se quisque coactis 

Agglomerant j=—mm— 7 | | 

ne £21 | AN. xii. 470. 
And by Statius, Tr BAID, x. 740; 
Cornua nunc equitum, cx EOs nunc ille pedestres. 


The half moon was the enixapmn; Caray, It was 


in the form of a half moon, the wings being turned 
backwards, and the main body presented to the 
enemy; it was also called nn or xn being 


convex and hollow. Statius seems to have alluded 


to this form, THEB. v. 1453 


Lu xATUM U putes agmen descendere,u—: 


And Silius Italicus has LN ATIs FLEXIBUS, 


iv. 319. | 
Frontinus says that Scipio Africanus overcame 


Asdrubal by drawing up his army after this manner, 
«1L,UNATA ACIE congressus facile fudit,” STRATAG. 


L. 11. C. 3. 4: The Wings are the 222 of the 


Greeks, and the a or cornua of the Latins, 
310. Ile loo d, and saw £m] 
Thus, PARADISE Losr, xi. 638. 


He Look'p, AND SsAW wide territory spread, &c. &. 


31 0. lat numbers numberless 
A manner of expression very familiar with the 
Greek poets, Thus Zschylus, PROMETU. 904. 


* 2 — —— | PAT oN:ph9g 


A eo wo " * 
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In coats of mail and military pride ; 
In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 
Prauncing their riders bore, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound; 315 


From Arachosia, from Candaor east, 


A 535 71 ee, ro 


Tlopiyang | 
And Pers =, 682, 


t CYMEC 8/55, uren, ETA. 


Thus Lucretius, iii. 799. & x. 1053. 
| InNUMERO x un Io | 
Our Author also, in his PaxApieE Loser, has 

2 similar expression: 3 


| The multitude of Angels with a shout, 
Loud as From NUMBERS WITHOUT NUMBER,=—=— 


| 111, . 34 Se 
2311. The city gates out-pour'd,—] 


This is Virgil's 


— ingentem FORIBUS DOMUS ALTA SUPERBIS 


— 


| Mage calutantum totis VOMIT zdibus UNDAM, 
| | GeoRs. ii. i. 461. 


311. — — light arm'd troops] 


Trim: LEVES incunt si quando prælia Parthi. 


Virg. Gzok. i iv. 314. 


512. In coats of mail and military prides. 
In mail their horses clad, Gc,-] 


Plutarch, in his account of the defeat of Crassus, 


days, that the Parthians, on a sudden throwing off 


the covering of their armour, seemed all on fire from 
the glittering brightness of their helmets and breast- 
plates, which were made of Margian steel, and from 


the brass and iron trappings of their horses, — 
Ealing T TRAN HpATE TwY OTNWY KATH ANTE, 


Ong av aur 7 QAvyoriotigy Xpavreds KN 2 78 


Mazfyiae cine, SiS ree od Kai TipnapTe;* d 87 


% KaTUATD pay pic, N xo , Tr0nfors OKETAT- 


ua. — And Justin, speaking of the Parthians, 


describes them and their horses completely armed, 
« Munimenta ips!s equisque Loricæ plumatæ sunt; 


« quæ utrumque toto corpore tegunt.“ L. xli, C. 2, 


Thyer. || 


[| Candari of waned and the people meant by 


We may compare wh our Author' $ description 
in this place a passage of Claudian, 


Hic ultrix acies 0RNATU FuLGiDa MaR Ts 
Explicuit cuneos, Pedites in parte sinistra 

Consistunt ; EQUITES ILLINC POSCENTIA CURSUME 
OrA RELUCTANTUR PRESSIS SEDARE LUPATIS, 
Hinc alii sæeum cristato vertice nutant, | 

Et tremulos humeris gaudent vibrare colores, | 

Quos operit formatque chalybs. Conjuncta per arten 
Flexilis inductis animatur lamina membris, / 
Horr:bilis vicu. CxEDAS SLMULACRA MOVERI 
FERREA, COGNATOQUE VIROS SPIRARE METALLO, 
Pan VESTITUS EQUIS; FERRATA FRONTE MIN AN- 


TUR, 


FERRATOSQUE LEVANT SECURI VULNERIS ARMOS., © 


| IN Rurin. ii. 351. 

315. Of many from bound to bound ;—] 

He had before mentioned the principal cities of 
the Parthians, and he now recounts Several of their 


provinces, 2 exten, 


316. — Arachosia,—] | | 
This was one of the largest provinces of the 


Parthian Empire, and, as Bp. Newton observes, is 


described by Strabo extending to the river Indus, 
Mex» T8 Ido r een, L. xi. p-. 516. 
316.— —— Cd] 
In the Edition of 1680 it is written Gandavr, 
Pliny, describing this country, speaks of the Can- 
dari, L. vi. 16. where Father Harduin would read 


Candari, and says, (as Bp. Newton observes,) that 


they are different from the Gardari, Pomponius. 
Mela notices the same people, L. i. C. 2. where 
the commentators are divided between the readings 
of Candari or Gandari, Vossius, in a note on the 
place, clearly Shews they were a different people 
from the Indian Gandari, and that they were the 


Fliny, 


ROOK III. 
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And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales; 

From Atropatia and the neighbouring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the s0uth : 320 
| Of Susiana, to Balsara's haven. 
He saw them in their forms of battle rang'd, _ 

How quick they wheel, and lying behind them hot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 


Pliny, in the passage "already referred t0,=Theis 
provinces lay eastward. Candahar, or Kandahar, 
is the modern name of Arachosia, 


317.— Murg iana to the Hyrcanian ifs 
V Caucasus, and dark Iberian dates,] 


Margiana and Hyrcania lay northward of Ara- 
chosia towards the Caspian Sea. Margiana is men- 


tioned by Pliny, L. vi. 16.— The Hyrcanian 
s cliffs of Caucasus“ and « the Iberian dales” 
are joined together by Strabo, who says, that the 
highest part of the Caucasus bordered on Albania, 


Iberia, and Colchis.—ra Ae 0vy ui-nAoTara Te orrws I. 


KRavxeacs TH veTiwTHTH ifly TH To; ADN Ip 
* Koog. L. xi. p. 506. — The Iberian dales are 
termed dark, as the country abounded in forests. 


Tacitus describes the Iberians « saltuosos locos 


« incolentes.” AN NAL. vi. 34. 


319. From Atropatia and the neight ring plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the $0uth 
Of Susana, to Balsara's haven, } 
This description of the Parthian provinces moves 
nearly in a circle, It begins with Arachosia east; 


then advances northward to Margiana; and from 


thence, turning westward, proceeds to Hyrcania, 
Iberia, and the Atropatian or northern division of 
Media. Here it turns again southward, and carries 
us to Adiabene, or the western part of Babylonia, 


which, as Bp. Newton observes, Strabo (L. xvi. 
p. 745, describes as a plain country, Th; l u 


Adia gm 1 Thugn T9125 £54; then, passing through 
part of Media, it concludes with Susiana, which 


jr EIT 


} 


extended southward to the ken ian Gulph, called 
Balsara's haven, from the Port of Balsera, Bas- 


|  sorah, or Bussorah. 


324. Sharp leet of arrowy „ 


Mr. Richardson observes that this 3 1s not unlike 


v irgil's 


— {undunt simul undique tela 
Crebra * R 11 


To which we may 1 another similar passage, 
Ax. 7 xi 386. 


— it toto turbida ls 


TemersTAs TELORUM, ac FERREUS ingruit IMBER, F 


Pindar, i in his ri TI Isthmian Ode, has 


derer 4% X AAAEZAENTI eo. 


cœde GR ANBINI4A— 


And Nonnus, L. xx11. 


6 Ogg o. 
Thus also Statius, THEBAID. viii. 407. 


non tanta Face hedis 


Acrian Rhodopen sour A NVE verberat ArQos, 
Nec fragor Ausoniæ tantus, cum Jupiter omni 
Arce tonat, tanta quatitur nec grandine Syrtis, 
Cum Libya Boreas Italos niger attulit imbres. 
Exclusere diem telis, sT ANT FERREA C@LO 
NuBiL a, nec jaculis arctatus sufhcit aer. 


The « arrowy hail,” or « arrowy shower“ was 
a figure of speech not uncommon with the Roman 


prose writers as well as poets, Thus Ammianus 


Marcellinus, RI u GRANDIN undique con- 


* 9 2 — = ( volantibus: | 


XEN. 11. 610. | 
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Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight ; _ 325 


The field all iron cast a gleaming brown : 


Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 


Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 


Chariots, or elephants indors d with towers 


« yolantibus telis,” 
| Gronovy. Fol. 

Spenser has sHowER and HA1L of arrows ; 
FaERY QUEEN, B. v. C. iv. 38. 


But in the middle way they were vmet 


L. xiv. C. 10. r. 49. Ed. 


With a SHARP SHOWRE OF dels which them 
Staid, | 


es And better bad advise, ere they assay'd 


Unknowen perit of bold women's pride. 
Then all the rout upon them rudely layd, 
And heaped strokes so fast on every Side, 


And Arrows HAIL'D $0 THICK, that they could not 
abide. | $5 


926. The field all iron cast a gleaming brown 1 


Mr. Thyer notices the particular beauty and 


expressiveness of this line. — Bp. New ton obseryes 


that it greatly exceeds Fairfax $ 


Imbatteled in walls of IRON BROWN; 
Tass0, C. i. St. 64 
and even a very fine passage in Virgil, which I 
rather conceive Milton to have had in his mind in 
this place. 
| — tum late FERREUS hastis 


Horret ACER, CAMPIQUE ARMIS SUBLIMIBUS ARDENT. 
XN. xRxl. 601. 


327. clouds foot, — ] 

So we have in Homer, II. iv. 374. Niger; re 
and in Virgil, An. vii. 793. nimbus peditum— 
But, as Mr. Thyer observes with me, this verse is 
not very consistent with what goes before, V. 307. 


ALL HORSEMEN, in which ſight they most excell; 


nor with what follows to the same purpose, V. 344. 


Such, and so numerous, was their CHIVALRY; 
Newton, 


By Horsemen Milton meant only skilled in the 
management of a horse, as cvery Parthian was; 


and by no means that they never engaged except 
We may collect from Tacitus, 


on horseback. 
Ax val. vi. 34. that the Iberians who make a part 
of this army were foot soldiers. Strabo also notices 
the best soldiers of Iberia as coming from the 
mountainous part of that country, while the inha- 
bitants of the plains were habituated to agriculture 
and peaceful occupations, To H &v T£0609 TWy Ingo 
T VEWRTIEWT HTO PET po eich eU EUXONLEE OWKBTIW — 


— — T% 0 oft 6 N Ka [ALY 1498 KATENEO be 


4; ho p. 500,—The inhabitants of a mountainous 
country, it is obvious, were more likely to be foot 


soldiers. Milton had ptobably this passage of Strabo 


in his mind, when he specified “ä the dark Iberian 


„% ales.“ 


328. Cuirassiers all in steel for Standing fight] 

Sallust, Fragment. L. iv. speaks of **-Equites 
« Cataphracti FERREA OMNI SPECIE,” —Similar 
to the Cataphracts of the Romans were the x\2z- 
12:04 of the Persians ; whom the Author of the 
Glassarium Nomicum describes, 528o39n;os, all in steel. 
Livy mentions forces of this kind entitled Lox1- 
CATI. XXXV. 48. & xxxvii. 40. —Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus speaks of Persian foot-soldters, who were 
in speciem Mirmillonum conTECTI.”” xxiii. 6. 


329. el:phants indorꝰ d with towers, ] 

Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of elephants in 
the Persian army. L. 24. —Pliny mentions them 
bearing towers with sixty soldiers on them, “ tur- 
« riti cum sexagenis propugnatoribus.“ viii. 7. 

Silius Italicus, speaking of elephants bearing 


| towers, terms them TURRITX MOLES, and adds 


propugnacula dorso 


Bellua nigranti gestans, ceu mobilis agger, 
| Nutat, et exectos attollit ad zthera muros. | 
| ix. 239. 


Of 


BOOK III. 


Of archers; nor of laboring pioneers 


PARADISE REGAINED. 


A multitude, with spades and axes arm'd 


To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 


Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 


With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke ; 


Mules after these, camels and dromedarics, 335 


And waggons, fraught with utensils of war. 


Such forces met not, nor 80 wide a camp, 


330» — / {aboring ioncert 
A multitude with Spades and axes arm'd| 


Thus in the PaRapist Los, i. 675. 


bands 


Oi pioncers, with spade and pi ick- axe arm d, — 


933. — | —— 0 
ith bridy es river + trout, as with a yore ;] 


Alluding probably to Æschylus's description ot 
Xerxes's bridge over the Hellespont. FARES 171 
IIA HH o 00s 
ZLuyov ND UUY £14 TOYTYs 
| | Tyr. 
The river Araxes is termed by Virgil, Ex. 
viii. 728. | | 


pontem indignatus Araxes, 


from its carrying away, by a violent inundation, 
a bridge which Alexander had just built over it. 
337. Such forces met not, nor go wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all lus northern powers 
Besieg'd Albracca, &c. — 


What Milton here alludes to is related in Boiardo' 5 


Orlando Inamorato, L. i. Cant. 10. The number 


of forces said to be there assembled is incredible, 
and extravagant even beyond the common extra- 
vagancy of romances, Agrican the Tartar king 
brings into the field no less than two millions t two 
hundred thousand; | | 

Ventidua centinaia di migliara 


Di caualicr hauea quel Re nel campo, 
Cosa non mal udita- 


Ne dn. | 


| 


and Sacripante the king of Circass1a, who comes 
to the assistance of Gallaphrone, three hundred and 


I think, by the greatest admirers of Milton, that 
the impression which romances had made upon his 
imagination in his youth, has in this place led him 
into 1 blameable excess. Not to mention the noto- 
| rious fabulousness of the fact alluded to, which I 
doubp some people will censure in a poem. of $0 


Ke. is by far too much disproportioned to any 
army, which the Parthian king by an historical 
evidence could be supposed to bring into the ſield. 


327. Such for, "6 met not. ns Go] 


Thus our . PARA D185 Los r, i. 575. 


for never, since created man, 


Mrr such IMBODIED FORCE, 


And Lucan, having described at large the nations' 
which took part with Pompey, thus speaks of the 
whole amount of the forces assembled under his 
command. | 

Non, cum Memnoniis deducens agmina regnis 
Cyrus, et ellusis numerato milite telis 


Descendit Perses, fraternique ultor amoris 


A.quora cum tantis percussit classibus, unum 


Tot reges habuere ducem; colERE NEC UNQUAM- 


—— — — 


Tam variæ cultu gentes, tam dissona vulgi 
Ora. 
Pu ARSA L.. ill. 284. 


When 


165 


330 


eighty-two thousand. It must be acknowledged, 


grave a turn, the number of the troops of Agrican, 


| 7 | T hyer, 


: 
/ 
| 
i 
{ 
, 
/ 
: 
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When Agrican with all his northern powers 


Besieg'd Albracca, (as romances tell,) 


'The city of Gallaphrone, from whence to win 


34⁰ 


The fairest of her sex Angelica, 


His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 


Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemain. 


Such and so numerous was their chivalry : 


At sight whereof the Fiend yet more presum 'd, 


345 


And to our Saviour thus his words renew'd. 


Tuar thou may'st know I seek not to engage 


Thy virtue, and not every way secure 


On no slight grounds thy safety, hear, and mark 


To what end I have brought thee hither, and shown 3 50 
All this fair sight: thy kingdom, though foretold 
By prophet or by Angel, unless thou 


Endeavour, as my father David did, 


341. The ſairest of her gex Angelica, ] | 
his 1s that Angelica who afterwards made her 


appearance in the same character in Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso, which was intended as a con- 


tinuation of the story, which Boiardo had begun. 
As Milton fetches his simile from a romance, he 


adopts the terms used by these writers, viz. prowest = 


and Paynim, Thy Si 
34. 8 prowest knights,] 


For yonder comes THE FROWEST KNIGUT alive, 
Prince Arthur flowre of grace and nobilesse; 
Spenser, FAERY QUEEN, B. II. C. viii. 18. 


Prowest is the superlative of prow, from the old 


French preux, valiant. Preux chewalier is the old 
term for the Heroes of Romance. The French 
writers of chivalry, speak of the « nine worthies“ 
under the title of Jes u u ng | 


retains its language. 
[- ParaDISE Loy. 1. 763, he describes 


343. Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemain. 


„Such and go numerous was their chivalry :] 


Milton, as Mr, Thyer observes, is still fond of 
the fables of Romance, and in referring to them 
Thus in a simile in his 


— a cover'd field, where champions bold 


| Wont ride in arm'd, and at the Soldan's chair 


Defy'd the best of PAYNIM CHLVALRY gem 


And in the same Book, Ver. 585, he speaks of 
the Saracen in 


— whom Biserta sent from Afric thore, : 
When CHARLEMAIN, WITH ALL IS PEERAGE, fell 
By Fontarabbia, | 


Thou 
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Thou never shalt obtain prediction still 


In all chings, and all men, supposes means, 355 
Without means us'd, what it predicts revokes. 


- But, say thou wert possess d of David's throne, 


By free consent of all, none opposite, 


Samaritan or Jew ; how could'st thou hope 


Long to enjoy it, quiet and secure, ” > 0 2 nl 


Between two such inclosing enemies, 


Roman and Par thian ? Therefore one of these 


Thou must make sure thy own; the Parthian first 


By my advice, as nearer, and of late 


3 ound able by 1 invasion to annoy 365 


Thy country, and captive lead away her kings, 


Antigonus and old Hyrcanus, bound, 


Maugre the Roman. It shall be my i. 


To render thee the Par chian at dispose, 
Choose which thou wilt, by conquest or by league: 370 


368. — and captive lead away ber Aings, 
 Antigonus, and old Arten, bound, | ws 
Here seems to be a slip of memory in our 
Author. "The Parthians indeed led /yrcanus away 
captive to Seleucia, after his eyes were put out, and 
when he was past seventy years of age, so that he 


might well be called % Hyrcanus; but instead of 


leading away Aaligonus captive, they constituted him 

King of the Jews, and he was afterwards deprived of 
his kingdom by the Romans, See Josephus Antiq. 
Lib. 14. Cap. 13. De Bell. Jud. Lib. 1. Cap. 13. 


But it should be considered that Milton himself | 
was old and blind, and composing from memory he 


might fall into such a mistake, which may be 


pardoned among so many excellences. Aeon, | 


| 
c old blind” poet, 18 here rather unfortunate; as 


Bp. Newton's observation on the mistake of our 


he himself, with his eyes open, Seems to have fallen 
into a considerable mistake in this note, by de- 
seribing Hyrcanus as having his eyes put out, which 


does not appear to have been the case. His ears 
were cut off by his rival Antigonus, (See Joseph. 
AnNTiqQ. JUD. xiv. 13.) to render him incapable, 
| when maimed in person, of filling the oftice of 


High Priest; but, (L. xv. C. 6. Sect. 14. where 
the various misfortunes that belel Hyrcanus are 


particularly recited,) nothing is said of his eyes 


being put out, 


By 
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By him thou shalt regain, without him not 


BOOK 111, 


5 


That which alone can truly reinstall thee 


In David's royal seat, his true successor, 


Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten tribes, 


Whose offspring i in his territory yet serve, 3 3 


In Habor, and among the Medes dispers“ d; 


Ten sons of Jacob, two of Joseph, lost 


T hus long from Isracl, serving, as of old 


FT heir fathers in the land of Egypt Serv Id, 


This offer sets before thee to deliver. 30 


These if from servitude thou shalt restore 


To their inheritance, then, nor till then, 5 


Thou on the throne of David! in full glory, 


From Egypt to Euphrates and beyond, 


Shalt reign, and Rome or Cesar not need fear. 385 


374.—— —— those ten tribes 
Ilhose offspring in his territory yet gerte, 
In Hator, and among the Medes dispers'd ;} 


These were the ten tribes, whom Shalmaneser 


king of Assy ria, carried captive into Assyria, aud 


_ pat them in Halab and in Habor by the river of 


Cogan, and in the cities of the Medes. 2 Kings, 


Xviii. 11. which cities were now under the dominion - 


of the Parthians, Man. 


377. Ten 0ns of Jacob, too of Josep] 


The ten captive tribes of the Israelites were 


those of Reuben, Simeon, Zebulon, Issachar, Dan, 


Gad, Asher, Napthali, Ephraim and Manasses. 


Only eight of these were sons of Jacob; the two 
others were the sons of Joseph. I would suppose 
therefore that the Poet meant to give it, 


tight sons of Jacob, two of Joseph lost. 


Otherwise he must have included in the tex sons of 
: Jacob both Levi and Joseph. The Levites it 18 


true did not form à distinct tribe, nor had any 
possessions allotted them; but, being carried into 
captivity with the other tribes, amongst whom 
they were scattered, Levi might be referred to 
among the lost sons of Jacob. It seems however 
quite incorrect to refer to Joseph, as the head of 
a tribe, when he was really merged in the tribes 
of his two sons Ephraim and Manasses. | 


384. From Egypt to Euphrates] | 
That is the kingdom of Israel in its utmost 
extent; for thus the land was promised to Abraham, 
Gen. xv. 1 8. Unto thy seed have I given tis land, 
from the river of Egypt, unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates: and the extent of Solomon's King- 


dom is thus described, 1 Kings, iv. 21. And So- 


lamon reigned over 4 kingdoms from at river 
: —_— : 


BOOK III. 
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To whom our Saviour answer'd thus unmov'd. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm 


And fragil arms, much instrument of war, 


Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 


Before mine eyes thou hast set; and in my ear 390 


Vented much policy, and projects deep 


Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 


Plausible to the world, to me worth naught. 


Means I must use, thou say "ST; prediction else 
Will unpredict, and fail me of the throne: — — (L 
My time, I told thee, (and that time for thee. 
Were better farthest off,) is not yet come: 


When that comes, think not 


7 ka ) unto the land of the Philistines, and 
 wnto the border of Egypt. Newton, 


387. Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm,] 

% Fleshly arm”” is scriptural. With him is an 
ARM OF FLESH, but with us is the Lord our God, 10 
help us, and to fight our battles, 2 Chron. xxx11. 8. 
Thus Saith the Lord, Cursed is the man that trusteth 


in man, and MAKETH FLESH HIS ARM, and whose » 


heart departeth from the Lord. ut xvii. 55 
Spenser has, | 


What man is he that boasts of rLEsHLY MIGHT? | 
FAERY QUEEN, B. I. C. 10. 1. 


388.— — much instrument of war 
Long in preparing—] 
Totius belli INSTRUMENTO ET APPARATU— 
Ciceron. ADADEMIC. ii. 1. | 


| 99 — Frediction elle 
ill Tabel 


This refers to what the Temipter had said before, 
Ver. 354, where he had fallaciously applied the 
argument, that the requisite reliance on divine 


| 


thou to find 1 me Slack. 


providence does not by any means countenance a 


supine negligence, and a dereliction of all personal 


exertions. Mr. Thyer censures the manner of speak- 
. . eas © ; . 

ing here, as too light and familiar for the dignity 
of the speaker, but it strikes me as censurable not 


so much for the lightness, as for the quaintness, 
of the expression, and somewhat of that jingling | 
play upon words, of which our Author was certainly 
too fond, To unprediet is something like to 4 
| create. See PaRAISHT I 0s, v. 895. & ix. 943. 
| Rowe, in his admirable version of Lucan, has, 
it may be observed, used the verb 79 ne,, but 
that in a manner so happily bold, as I conceive 


goes nearer to vindicate the word; 


Ultimus esse dies potuit tibi Roma malorum ; 
Exire e mediis potuit Pharsaha fatis. 
| vi. 312. 
Rome had not worn a tyrant's hated chain, 


And Fate had unD=zc&EeD Pharsalia's plain. 


356. My time 


A——— 


— is not yet come 21 


NM * imue is not yet comes John, vii. 6, Nexwtone 
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On my part aught endeavoaring; or to need 


Thy politic maxims, or that cumbersome 400 


Luggage of war there shown me, argument 


Of human weak ness rather than of strength. 
My brethren, as thou call'st them, those ten tribes 


J must deliver, if I mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full Sceptre way 405 


'Fo just extent over all Israel's sons. 
But whence to thee this zeal? Where Was it then 


For Israel, or for David, or his throne, 


When thou stood'st up his tempter to the pride 


Of numbering Israel, which cost the lives 410 


Of threescore and ten thousand Israelites 


By three days pestilence? Such was thy zeal 


To Israel then; the same that now to me. 


As for those captive tribes, themselves were they 


400. . — that cumbersome 
Luggage of war—| 
The Romans called their military baggage, 2 
0 hatever related to it, impedimenta. 


401. | X argument 
074 3 RY Hp rather than of Strength. ] 

It is a proof of human weakness, as it chews that 
man is obliged to depend upon something extrin- 
sical to himself, whether he would attack his enemy 
or defend himself. It alludes to the common ob- 


zervation, that nature has furnished all creatures 


with weapons of defence, except man, See Ana- 
creon's Ode on this thought. T hyer. 


409. When thou stood t up his tempter, Sc.] 

Alluding to 1 Chron. xxi. 1. And Satan 5tord 
wp agains! [sraeh, and provoked David to number 
lerael. Milton, we see, considers it not as the 


advice of any evil counsellor, as some understand 
the word Satan, but as the suggestion of the first 
author of evil: and he expresses it very properly 
by the pride of numbering Iurael; for the best com- 


mentators suppose the nature of David's offence to 


consist in pride and vanity, in making flesh his 
arm, and confiding in the number of his people. 
And for this three things were proposed to him by 
the prophet, three years famine, or three months to 
be destroyed before his enemies, or three days 
pestilence; of which he chose the latter. So the Lord 


Sent pestilence upon Tsrael, and there fell of Israel 


Seventy thausand men, ver. 14. Newton, 


414. As for those captive tribes, c.] 


The captivity of the ten tribes was a punish- 
ment owing to their own idolatry and wickedness. 
They fell off from God to warship calves, the golden 
calves 
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From God to worship calves, the deities 
Of Egypt, Baal next and Ashtaroth, 
And all the idolatries of Heathen round, 


Besides cheir other worse than heathenish crimes : : 


Nor in the land of their captivity | 420 


Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 


* 


The God of their forefathers; but so dy'd 


Impenitent, and left a race behind 


Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 


From Gentiles, but by circumcision vain, 42 


id 
1 


5 And God with idols 1 in their worship; join'd. 


Should 1 of these the liberty regard, 


Who, freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 


calves which Jeroboam had set up in Bethel and in 


Dan, and which the poet calls he d, of Eg yr; 
for it is probable, (as some learned men have con- 
jectured,) that Jeroboam, having conversed with the 


Egyptians, set up these two calves in imitation of 
the two which the Egyptians worshipped, the one 


called Apis at Memphis the metropolis of the upper 
Egypt, and the other called Mnevis at Hierapolis 


the metropolis of the lower Egypt. Baa! next d 
Asbtarith, Ahab built an altar and a temple for 


Baal, 1 Kings, xvi. 32. and at the same time 
probably was introduced the worship of Asbraroth, 
the Goddess of the Zidonians, 1 Kings, xi. 5. For 
Jezebel, Ahab's wife, who prompted him to all 
evil, was the daughter of Eihbaal king of the Zide- 
nians, 1 Kings, xvi. 31. And by the e vie of the 


groves (1 Kings, xviii. 19.) Mr. Selden under- 


Stands the prophets of A:htaroth or Astarte : and 
the groves under every green tree, 2 Kings, xvii. 10. 


should be translated Asbraroth under every green 


| tree, See Selden de Diis Syris Syntag. il, cap. 2, 


But for the wickedness and 1dolatry of the Israclites, 
and their rejection thereupon, and still continuing 
impenitent in their captivity, see 2 Kings, xvii. 


and the prophets in several places. © Newton, 


428. , freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 
 Unhumbled, unrepntant, unreform'd, 
Headlong would follow ; and to thetr Gods periaps 
_; Bethel and of Dan — 
There is some difficulty and obscurity in this 
passage; and several conjectures and emendations 


Have been offered to clear it, but none, 1 think, 
entirely to satisfaction. Mr. Sympson would read 


Headling would fall off, aud Sc. or Headlong would 


fall, Sc. But Mr. Calton seems to come nearer 


the poet's meaning. Whom or what would they 
follow, says he? There wants an accusative case; 
and what must be understood to complete the sense 


can never be accounted for by an ellipsis, that any 


rules or use of language will justify. He therefore 
. suspects 
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Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform'd, 


Headlong would follow ; 


and to their Gods perhaps 4.30 
Of Bethel and of Dan? No; 


let them serve 


Their enemies, who serve idols with God. 


Yet he at length, (time to himself best known, ) 


Remembering Abraham, by some wondrous call 


May bring them back, repentant and sincere, 435 
And at their passing cleave the Assyrian flood. 


zuspects by some accident a whole line may have 
been lost; and proposes one, which he says may 
serve at least for a commentary to explain the 


sense, if it cannot be allowed for an emenda- 


tion, 
- Their fathers in their old in / guiſies 
Hcadlong would follow, &c — 


Or is not the construction thus, Headlong would 


follow as to their ancient patrimony, and ta their 


Gods perhaps, ce? © | | Neawton. 


here is somewhat of obscurity here, it must be 


allowed ; but I conceive our Author to have many 


passages that are more implicate. The sense seems 


to be this; “ Who, if they were freed from that 


« captivity, which was inflicted on them as a 


« punishment for their disobedience, idolatry, and 
« other vices, would return to take possession of 


« their country, as something to which they were 


« justly entitled, and of which they had been long 
„ unjustly deprived ; without shewing the least 


« sense either of their former abandoned conduct, 


« or of God's goodness in pardoning and restoring 


« them. This change in their situation would 


« produce none whatever in their conduct, but they 
« would retain the same hardened hearts, and the 
same wicked dispositions as before, and most 
% probably would betake themselves to their old 
« idolatries and other abominations,” —'The ex- 
pression headlong would follow seems allusive to 


| brute animals hurrying in a gregarious manner to 


any new and better pasture; and head/oug might 1 


be particularly suggested by Sallust's description of 
irrational animals, “ pecora, quæ natura PRONA, 


« atque VENTRI OBEDIENTIA finxit,””—If a cor- 
rection of the text be en necessary, I mon 
preter, Es 
| Who, freed as to their ancient patrimony, 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform'd, 


H- adlong would all unto their Goda, perhaps. 
Of Bethel and of Dan— 


| in recommendation of which it may be observed 


that /a/l to idols is Miltonic as it is said of Solomon, 
PakAbIisE Los r, i. 444, that his heart 

Beguil'd by fair idolatresses EII1T 

To idols foul. 


429. Unhunbled, 8 uber 


| Thus, Pax A185 Los r, ii. 185; 


Unrespited, unpitied, unrepricy'd, 
And Shakespeare, HamLtT, Act I. Sc. 5. 


Unhousel'd, unappointed, unaneal'd, 


436. And at their passing cleave the Assyrian flood, Se.] 

There are several prophecies of the restoration of 
Israel: but in saying that the Lord would cleave 
the Assyrian flood, that is the river Euphrates, at 
their return from Assy ria, as he cleft the Red Sea 
and the river Jordan at their coming from Egypt, 
the poet seems particularly to allude to, Rev. 


"xvi. 12. And the sixth Angel poured out his vial 
upon the great! rider Euphrates; and the water 


thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of 
the east might be prefared : and to Isa. xi. 15, 16. 
4 —— | And 
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While to their native land with joy they haste, 
As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft, 
When to the promis'd land their fathers pass'd 
To his due time and providence J leave them. 440 
80 spake Israel's true king, and to the Fiend 
Made answer meet, that made void all lus baron 
80 fares it, when with truth falshood contends ® 
And the Lord Shall utterly destray the tongue of the || 441: — and to the fiend 
Egyptian gen, and with his mighty avind (hall be | oy answer we; that m:de toid ad, wiles, | 
Shake his hand over the river, and «hall smite it in || We may compare the following passage of Vida, 
the seven streams, and make men go over dry-shod : where Satan in his Speech to the Devils in Pause, 
And there shall be an highway for the remnant of | monium, relates how he had been foiled in the 
Bis people, which shall be lit from Aeg ria, like as || Temptation of our blessed Lord. 
it was to Israel in the day that he came up out of | ste autem, quamvis mortalia membra caducus 
_ the land of Eg l. Ne: "W/O, : Induerit, tamen est nostris imperditus ar mis. 
4.38. — the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleſt, ] | OE. IF wes Fits CONVOY W ee 
| Tentavi insidiis nequicq um 8 
Thus in our Author's Version of Psalm exxxvi. „ % ‚ - mm wm U ‚W‚/Hss2m „% „ 
| done at the age of fifteen ; Ts | Pl Quas non in facies, quæ non mutatus in ora 
| The ruddy wave he CLEFT in | twain, | | Access1 ee | Semper EC An ipse 
Of the Erythrean main, | Non armis ullis fretus, non viribus usus ; 
| | | Sed, tantum veterum repetito carmine vatum, 
And Psalm Ixxiv. 15. Trans/ation in the Bible. ////%dd%%ͤ ( 540 ixvrt: 
« Thou didst CLEAVE the fountain and the flood. OMNEM, 5 


* Among the various beauties, which adorn this truly Divine Poem, the most distinguishable and 


captivating feature of excellence is the character of Christ. This is so finely drawn, that we can scarcely 


forbear applying to it the language of Quintilian, tespecting the Chympian Jupiter of the famous sculptor 
Phidias,——-< cujus pulchritudo adjecisse aliquid etiam receptæ religioni videatur, adeo MAJESTAS OPERIS: 


« Devi AV.“ L. xii. C. 10. It is observed by Mr. Hayley, that, “as in the PaxADISE Losr 


C the Poet seems to emulate the sublimity of Moses and the Prophets, it appears to have been his wish in 
« the PARADISE REGAINED to copy the sweetness and simplicity of the Evangelists.” Life of Milton, 
p. 125.,—The great object of this second poem seems indeed to be the exemplification of true Evangelical 


Virtue, in the person and sentiments of our blessed Lord. From the beginning of this THIRD Book to 
Ver. 363 of the next, practical Christianity, thus personified, is contrasted with the boasted pretensions of 
the Heathen world, in its zenith of power, splendor, civilization and knowledge; the several claims of 
which are fully stated, with much ornament of language and poetic decoration, 
flattering commendation addressed to our Lord, the Tempter opens his progressive display of Heathen 
excellence with an Eulogy on Glory (Ver. 25.), which is so intrinsically beautiful, that it may be questioned 
whether any Roman orator or poet ever so eloquently and concisely deſended the ambition of Heroism ; 


the Ipdgment- of the Author may also be noticed (Ver. 31, &c.) in the selection of his heroes, two of 
| | whom, 


CHRISTIAD, i. 193. 


Aſter an exordium of 


— — — —Üʒ4ʒä̃1ͤy — — 
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in whom, Alexander and Scipio, he had before introduced (B. ii. 196. 199.) as examples of continency and 
self-denial ; — in short, the first speech of Satan opens the cause, for which he pleads, with all the art 


| becoming his character. In our Lord's reply, the /z/5e glory of worldly fame (Ver. 47.) is stated with 
If | encroectic brieſness, and is oppused (Ver. 60.) by the true glory of obedience to the Divine commands. 
| þ The usual modes of acquiring glory in the Heathen world, and the intolerable vanity and pride with 
| which it was claimed and enjoyed, are next (Ver. 74.) most forcibly depicted; and are finely contrasted 
| | (Ver. 88.) with those means of acquiring honour and reputation, which are innocent and beneficial : 

4 | But, if there be in glory aught of good, 

bl | It may by means far different be obtain'd, 

1 I! | N Without ambition, war, or violence; 
| By deeds of peace, by wisdom eraincut, 

Lil 1 1 8 By patience, tenperance. * 

These lines are marked with that peculiar species of beauty, which distinguishes Virzil's description of 
| the amiable heroes of benevolence and peace, whom be places in Elys sium, together with his blameless 
| Warriors, the virtuous defenders of their country; 

| Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, 


Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
ique pii vates, et Phœbo digna locuti, 
Innventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
13 5 Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo; 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vittä. 
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if In the conclusion of the Speech (Ver. 96.) an beroical character of another kind is and to the 

|  warlike heroes of antiquity ;——one who, though a Heathen, surpassed them all in true wisdom and true 
fortitude, Such indeed was the character of Socrates, such his reliance on Divine providence and, his 
resignation thereto, that he seems to have imbibed his sentiments from a source © above the famed Castalian 
« Spring ;” and while his demeanour eminently displays the peaccable, patient, Christian-like virtues, his 
language often approaches, nearer than could be imagined, to that of the holy penmen. “ E: Tavry Oc Pow, 

| says he, © Tavty yewo%,” Epictet. AIATPIB, L. i. C. 29. The artful sophistry of the TJempter's 

_ —_—_ further defence of glory (Ver. 109.), and our Lord's majestically plain confutation of his arguments 

1 | in the clear explanation given (Ver. 121.) of the true ground on which glory and honour are due 

1 to the great Creator of all things, and required by him, —are both admirable.— The rest of the 


—— —— — — a 
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peculiarly illustrative of this double character: the transition that follows (Ver. 223.) to the immediate 
Temptation then going on, and which paves the way for the ensuing change of scene, is managed with 
the happiest address. — The Poet now quits mere Dialogue for that * union of the narrative and dramatic 
BY „ powers,” which Dr. Johnson, speaking of this poem, observes «© must ever be more pleasing than 
. | c a dialogue without action.“ 


x Dialogue i is well supported; ; and it is wound up, with the best effect, in the concluding speech, where Satan 
1 Ver. 204.) offers a vindicatory explanation of his conduct, in which the dignity of the Arch- angel, (tor, 

i l Ee, | though © ruined,” the Satan of Milton seldom « appears less than an Arch-angel,”) 1 happily combined 
jj ix | | with the insinuating art and « sleeked tongue” of this grand Deceiver, The first nineteen lines are 

i | | 1 | 

1 


GER Ca Ss 
xr 


— he description (Ver. 251.) of the © specular mcunt,” where our Lord 


is placed to view at once the whole Parthian empire, at the same time that it is truly poetical, is so 
accurat rely given, that we are enabled to ascertain the exact part of Mount Taurus, which the Poet had 
in his mind, The geographical scene (from Ver, 268 to 292.) is delineated with a precision that brings 
each. place immediately before our eyes, and, as Þp. Newton- Temarks far surpasses the prospect of the 


kingdoms 
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kingdoms of the world from © the mount of vision,“ in the PV NI Book of the PARA DIS Los r. 
The military expedition of the Parthians (from Ver. 300. to 336.) is a picture in the boldest and most 
masterly style. I: is so perfectly wique in its kind, that I know not where in Poetry, antient or modern, 
to go for any thing materially resembling it. The FirrEExTH Book of Tasso's IrRUSALEM, &c. (whero 
the two Christian knights, who are sent in search of Rinaldo, see a great part of the habitable world, and 


are shewn a numerous camp of their enemies,) does not appear to have furnished a single idea to our Author, 
either in his geographical, or his military scene, | 


The speech of Satan, (Ver. 346.) professing the 
purpose why he $hewed all this to Jesus, judiciously reverts to the immediate subject of the "Temptation ; 
and, by urging our Lord to avail himself of the Parthian power, that he might gain possession of David's 
throne, and {ree It1s country men from the I Oman yoke, it applies to those patriotic feelings which he had 


expressed in the ikst Book of this Poem, where he declares that one of his earliest zentiments of 
virtue, more than human, was marked with a wish 


To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke. 
| 217. 
Our Lord's reply (Ver. 386.) is close and pointed, and serves further to unfold the character of our 


great pattern of every virtue. The same objection still lies against the conclusion of this Book, as against 
that of the preceding one; 


by coming immediately after a part so highly finished, as the view of the 
Parthian power in all the splendor of a military expedition, it has not the effect it would otherwise have. 
It is however a necessary conclusion, and one that materially carries on the business of the Poem. An 


essential test of its merit is, that, however we might wish it Horten, it Would Scarcely have been possible 
io compress the matter it contains. 2 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK 
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4 ARGUMENT OF BOOK IV. 


Satan, THeriisting in the temptation of our Lord, shews him Imperial Rome in its greatect 
Fon aud Splendor, as a potber Thich he provably won/d prefer before that of the 
P arthians ; and tells him that he night with the preatest ease expel Tiberius, restore the 
Remans 10 their liberty, and make hin mself master not ouly of the Roman Empire, put by 

S0 72 of the whole world, aud inclusively of the ihr one of David. Our Lord, in 
reply, expretes his contempt of gfandeir and worldly poroer, notices the luxury, vanity, 
aud Fr efligacy of the Romans, declari ing how little they merited to be restored to that liberty, 

which they had lost by their m isconduet, and briefly refers to the preatness of his own 
future kingdom. Satan note . coperate, to enhance the value of his pr offer ed giſis, professes 
that the only terms, on Thich he Will bestoto them, are our Saviour's falling dowon and 
Worshipping lim. Our Lord en preses a firm but temperate indignation at Such a pro- 

705ition, and rebukes the Tempter by the title of © Satan for ever damned.” Satan 

abashed attempts to justiſy Himself: he then assnmes a_new ground of temptation, and, 

proosing to Fesns the intellectual gratifications of wisdom and Tnocole dge, poinuis out 10 hin , 
the celebrated gent of ancient learning, Athens, its schools, aud other various resorts of learned, 

teachers and their disciples ; accompanying the View with a highly-finiched panegyrick 01 

the Grecian musicians, poets, orators, and philosophers of the different sefls. Jesus replies. 

y sſeteiiug the vaility aud insufficiency of the boasted Heathen philosophy ; and prefers to 
the music, "poetr y, eloquence, and didactic policy of the Greeks, those of the inspired Hebrew 
writers. Satan, irritated at the failure of all lis attempts, upbraids the indiscretion of 
our Saviour in rejectiug his offers; and, having, in ridicule of his expected kingdom, 

oretold the ifferings that our Lord was 40 undergo, carries him back into the wilderness, 

and leaves him there. Night comes on : Satan raises a tremendous storm, and attempts 
further to alarm Jesus with frightful dreams, and terrific threate:: ing Spectres ; whic/ 
however have no effect upon him. A calm, bright, beautiful morning succeeds to the 
horrors of the might. Satan again presents himsetf to our blessed Lord, and, from noticing 
the storm of the preceding night as pointed chiefly at him, takes occasion once more 10 imsult 
him with an account of 1he uferings which he was certainly to undergo. This only draws 
from our Lord a brief rebuke. Satan, now at the height of his desperation, confesses that 
he had frequently watched Jesus from his birth, purposely to discover if he was the true 
Messiah ; and, collecting from what passed at the river Jordan that he most probably 
vas o, he had from that time more assiduously followed him, in hopes of gaining some 
advantage over him, which would mot effeftually prove that he was not really that 

Divine Person destined to be his © fatal Enemy.” In this he acknowledges that he has 

hitherto completely failed; but Still determines to make one more trial of him. Accord- * 
rgly he conveys him to the Temple at fer usalem, and, placing him on a pointed eminence, 
requires him to prove his Divinity either by standing there, or casting himself down wil h 
Safety. Our Lord reproves the Tempter, and at the ame time manifests his own Divinity 

by Standing on this dangerous point. Satan, amazed and terrified, iustaniiy falls; and 
repairs to his Infernal Compeers, to relate the bad guecess of h1s enterprise. Angels in 

the mean time convey our blessed Lord to a 7 Ho valley, and, whe they minister to 

him a 1 of celestial food, celebrate his victory in a triumphant hymn. 
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PrreLEX 'D and troubled at his bad SUCCCSS 
The Tempter stood, nor had what to reply, 


Disgover'd 1 in his fraud, thrown from his hope 


So oft, and the persuasive rhetor; 10 


i. Perples d—] Ot her attention gain'd, with scrpent tongue 


| : Org 
The strong sense in which Milton almost always rganic, or impulse of vocal air, 


His traudulent temptation thus began, 


uses this word may induce us to suppose that in his 


own mind he derived it of the Greek nM\cow, ah. Fiis language is at first that of general, and 


its compound Tepz72v17w, from whence mapunrt her beauty and merit; but this is cloathed in terms | 3 ö 
nente perculius, attonitus, and gata re fri- SO irresistibly captivating, that we are not surprised | I 
bundus. Perplexed and perplexity are used in this when we find that | gk nt 1 
strong sense in our version both of the Old and Into the heart of Eve his words made Way. | fs i i | 
New Testament. See Isaiah, xxii. 5. Esther, ili. On her wondering to find him gifted with speech, 4 E N 
15, Micah, vii. 4+ Luke, 1 x: 7 and xxi. 25. he proceeds to relate the manner of his acquiring l 
both reason and speech, and the general elevation ll 

1 the ohne Female 1 of his mental faculties, from eating a particular i 


That Sleek'd his tongue, and won 50 much on Fve, h 
7 8 ; 25 l | fruit of the garden of Eden; and he winds up his 


The progressively “ persuasive rhetoric” of the 


Serpent, in his temptation of Eve, is most exqui- 


sitely described in the Nn1NTH Book of the Pak a- 


narration of this circumstance in a more artful and 


highly- finished compliment to Eve, than any 1n his 


first address to her. 


—The previous art, with which he 


DISE Lost. 
endeavours to attract her attention, is beautitully 


Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
I turn'd my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
represented : Consider'd all things visible in Heaven, | 


oft he bow'd 


His turret crest and sleek enamel'd neck, 


Or earth, or middle, all things fair and good ; 


But all that fair aud good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty's heaveuly ray, 
United I beheld; no fair to thine 


Fawning, and lick'd the ground whereon she trod. 


His gentle dumb expression turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play; he, glad 


Equivalent or second, which compell'd 
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That sleeK'd his tongue, and won so much on Eve, 5 
So little here, nay lost; but Eve was Eve, 

This far his over-match, who, seli-dece:v'd 

And rash, before-hand had no better weightd | 

The strength he was to cope with, or his own : 

But as a man, who had been matchless held 10 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come reasoning. Such indeed is the admirable art of the 
And gaze, and worship thee of right declar'd Poet in this place, that we are ourselves zeduced by 


Sovran of creatures, universal Dame. 


Eve is not proof against all this. She hecomes 
« yet more amazed, and « replies unwaringly ;” 
that is, the flattery is so acceptable to her, that her 
prudence begins to give way, and she enquires, with 
apparent curiosity, respecting the tree on which the 
fruit grew. The Serpent proceeds, by a beautiful 
description of the situation of the tree, and the way 
that led to it, to increase her curiosity: 
Empress, the way is ready, and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Fast by a fountain, one small thicket past | 
Of blowing myrrh and balm; if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon. 
Lead then, said Eve. | 


When they come to the tree, which she finds to 


be that of the forbidden fruit, her words rather 
mark her concern than any surprize or indignation : 


Serpent we might have spar'd our coming hither, &c. 


On her informing him that they were commanded 


by God not to taste or touch the fruit of that tree, 
he briefly insinuates his wonder at so singular a 
prohibition, in terms that have a sensible effect on 
Eve. When replying she is said to be “ yet sinless;“ 
which seems to imply that, though she had not yet 


actually incurred the breach of the commandment, 


she was but too much disposed to do so. This 


then is the moment for the 'Tempter to exert all | 


his powers, by combining every artful seduction 


him, and are incline to say, that if the Tempter 


had failed, «E ve would not have been Eye.“ But 


« Eye avas Eve,” and 


2 


— his words replete with guile 
Jo her heart too cas y entrance won. 


I have been led to trespass on my reader's 


patience, by recalling to his recollection this very 


fine part of the Paradise Lost, from an idea that it 
was, with Milton himselt, a particularly favorite 
part of his great poem. As such he seems here to 
have had it in his mind, while in introducing the 
Tempter in a less triumphant situation, he with 
great propriety refers to his former success, and to 
what he here terms 


— the PERSUASIVE RHETORIC 
That sleek'd his tongue, and won so much on Exe. 


10. But as a man, Gc.—] 


It is the method of Homer to illustrate and 
adorn the same subject with several similitudes. 
Our Author here follows his example, and presents 
us with a ctring of similies together. This fecundity 
and variety of the two poets can never be suffi- 
ciently admired ; but Milton, I think, has the 
advantage in this respect, that in Homer the 
lowest comparison is sometimes the lust, whereas 
here they rise one upon another. The first has tao 
much sameness with the subject that it would illus— 
trate, and gives us no new ideas. The second is 


of the most accomplished « Rhetoric. External low, but it is the lowness of Homer, and at the 
comeliness, grace ful attitude, impressive action, same time is very natural. The third is free from 
and impassioned language, unite to give force to the defects of the other two, and rises up to Milton's 
the plausibility of his tale, and the sophistry of his usual dignity and majesty. Newton, 
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In cunning, over-reach'd where least he thought, 
To salve his credit, and for very spite, 
Still will be tempting him who foils him still, 


And never cease, though to his shame the more; 


Or as a swarm of llies in vintage time, FE: 


Mr. Thyer also observes that Milton, as if 
conscious of the defects of his two first compa- 


risons, rises in the third to his usual sublimity. 
10. But as a man, who had been matchless held, om] 


„A poetical simile, says Dr. Johnson, © is 
« the discovery of likeness between two actions, 


« in their general nature dissimilar, or of causes 


« terminating by different operations in some re- 


d $emblance of effect. But the mention ot another 
« like consequence from a like cause, or of a like 
« performance by a like agency, is not a simile, but 


« an exemplification.“ This passage of the Para- 
dise Regained is indeed, strictly speaking, no 


simile; it is only an exemplification of Satan's | 


« yain importunity,” in the frequent conduct of 
persons in real life, who, priding themselves on 


their superior cunning, if they happen to employ it 
against any one capable of seeing through their de- 


signs, and defeating their arts, become so irritated, 
that they lose not only their boasted cunning, but 
even common prudence, and, with the rash violence 
of desperation, press and pursue the attack to their 
accumulated detriment and disgrace. — But the 
character of the man f cunning irritated by defeat, 
however well drawn, is here an image too general 
and indistinct, materially to illustrate, or in any way 
to decorate, this part of the poem. We may there- 


fore perhaps suppose the description in this place to 


have been personal it might refer to his old lite- 
rary, political, enemy, Salmasius, as the © man who 
had been matchless © held”, and who, after being 
« foiled” in the controversy by our Author's p- 
FENSIO POPUL1, endeavored “e to salve his credit” 

by a virulent reply, which he did not live to finish, 
but which was published by his son: or it might 


relate to his later gent Alexander More, or 
Morus. 


15. Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time, 
Aout the wine -hress, where $welt mult 15 pour'd, 


Beat off, returns as oft with humming s0und | 


This comparison, Dr. Jortin observes, is very 


just; and in the manner of Homer. 


O1 G' cet Tifs v. x õ ,,. WG ö re Ait 
Eraluw E20 fene ve p KATH FENG 
Or ty 427g drt Ti N&y0; alryite 0: vel. 
5 a I. xvi. 641. 
Thick as beneath some ebend thatch'd abode, 
( the pails high foaming with a milky flood,) 
The buzzing flies, a persevering train, 
Inces ant swarm, and chas'd return again. 
| | Pope, 
Kai di Hue de fœog 71 rue nx, 
Hr, x tify3fhevy ane Tp Xf00G ανν E/ le, 
le gx, Neef o Te di Gre ailpwne. 
Ii. xvii. 570. 
So burns the vengeful hornet, (Hul all 0˙ er,) 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirsty still of gore; 
(Bold son of air and heat,) on angry wings, 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and stings. 
Pope. 
"Sov Mr, Pope has turned the fly of Homer 
into a hornet, and has added two more lines to the 
comparison, **.to keep up” 
« dignity of his author,” 
Mr, Thyer notices likewise the simile of the 
Flies in the SECOND Book of the ILIAD, 469. 


HUT: bν,ůh- d avec. TAG, 
Alt KeTH Fabry Torre D TH2C 
Nen er eiepin, oTe Te YARYO; a Y, db. 
ä | thick as insects play, 
The wandering nation of a summer's day, 
That, drawn by milky streams, at evening hours, 
In gather'd swarms Surround the rural bowers z 
Pope. 
The language of this last simile is beautiful, but. 
the] image which it presents 1 is of a kind that scarcely 
embellishes, 


as he says, © the 
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About the wine-press where sweet must is pour'd, 


Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound; 


Or gurging waves against a solid rock, 


embellishes, and certainly does not dignify, the 
description. The other two comparisons of a band 
of warriors obstinately defending the dead body of 
their companion from the repeated attacks of the 
enemy, to a number of flies which it is scarcely 
—and of 
a single hero acting the same resolute part, to a uy 
that will not quit a dead carcate, are, it must be 
allowed, similies of the degrading kind, and un- 


possible to drive back from a milk pail, 


worthy of the subject they are intended to illustrate. 
But the application of the same simile by Milton in 
this place i3 so perfectly appropriate, that no such 
objection lies against it. It is justly observed by 
Dr. Blair, respecting similies, © that they are com- 


: « monly intended to embellish and to dipnaſy ; and 


ce therefore, unless in burlesque writing, or where 


« $imilies are introduced purposely to vilify and 


« diminish an object, mean ideas should never be 
presented to us.” This then is one of the Critic's 
_ exceptions, as it may be supposed the Poet's object 
here to diminish, by setting in its true light, the 
character of the Tempter, which in parts of this 


Poem he had found it convenient to invest with 


such a portion of dignity, that it was necessary at 


other times to eounteract it by lowering descriptions 
and degrading comparisons. Besides, as the courage 
and force of a magnanimous hero may be illustrated 
by the comparison of a lion or a torrent, so may 


the low cunning and base arts of an insidious ad- 


versary be, with no less propriety, elucidated by a 


comparison of an insect or a reptile, | 


It may be observed that musca is used meta- 


phorically, by the best Roman authors, to signify 
a pertinacious parasite, a person of the most imper- 
tinent curiosity, or of such impudence of any kind 
as can with difficulty be restrained or repressed. 
Thus Stephens, in his 7. hesaurus, interprets MUSCA 
by homo molestus, importunus, Lipsius, in a note on 
Plautus, Mexcar. Act II. Sc. iii. 26., remarks 


that a Fly was the Egyptian symbol of impudence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lord. 


« Egyptios Orus tradit, cum impudentiam significare 
« yellent, muscam pinxisse, quod nimirum vix abacta 
« nihilorainus continuo redeat.“ 


17, — with humming Sound ; ] 


Thus Virgil in his Simile of the Bees, A.. 


vi. 707; 


Floribus iusidunt varlis et candida citaum 
Lilia tunduntur; STREIT OMNIS MURMURE CAMPUS. 


The humming of bees is described, in a verse of 
much effect, by Theocritus, IDYLL. i. 107. 

"NJ: x30 BOMBEYNTI Tors THAT ED C13 
who again speaks of „the humming bee,” iii. 13. 


A BOMBEYYA HN. 


18. Or urging waves again a Solid rock, 
Though all to shit er 415h'd, the assau/t renew, 
Vain battery, and in froth or bubbles end ;] | 


There can be but one opinion respecting this 


simile. © It presents“ says Mr, Thyer, © to the 


« reader's mind an image which not only fills and 
« $atisfies the imagination, but also perfectly ex- 


s presses both the unmoved stedfastness of our 


« Sayiour, and the frustrated baffled attempts of 
« Satan,” - We may trace a resemblance of it, 
where Vida describes the vain attempts of the 
Arch-Fiend, in the Temptation of our blessed 


| Haud destitit hostis 
Congressu victus primo, pugnamque retentat, 
Atque aliis super atque aliis assultibus instat, 
Terque novos, semper cœpti irritus, integrat astus, 
Nequicquam nunc regnorum, nunc laudis, inani 
Immotum tentans animum pervertcre amore. 
Ut, cum sollicitum tollunt mare fluctibus Euri, 
Crebra ferit, sævitque minaci murmure in alta 
Littora, sed sAx Is ALLISA REVERTITUR UNDA, 
15 CHRISTIAD, iv. 628. 


We may also compare the following Stanza 
of Giles Fletcher's CuxisT's TNIU MTH ovar 
DEATH. | 


80 
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Though all to shivers dash'd, the assault renew, 
(Vain battery!) and in froth or bubbles end; 2B 
So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 


Met ever, and to shameful silence brought, 


Yet gives not o'er, though Cesper: e of sukcess, 


And his vain importunity pursues. 


He brought our Saviour to the western side 25 


Of that high mountain, whence he might behold 
Another plain, long but in breadth not wide, 


Wash'd by the southern sea, and, on the north, 

To equal length back'd with a ridge of hills 

That screen'd the fruits of the earth and scats of men 30 
From cold Septentrion blasts ; ; thence 1 in the midst 


80 have 1 seen a rock's heroic 3 5 
Against proud Neptune, that his ruin threats, 
When all his waves he hath to battle prest, 
And with a thousand swelling billows beats 
The stubborn stone, and foams and chaffs and frets 
To heave him from his root, unmoved stand 5 
And more in heaps the barking suROGESs land, 
The more 1N IIc ES BEAT fly weeping to the strand. 


And we may trace all theee later poets to Virgil 
En. vii. 5866 N ä 


Ille, velut pelagi rupes immota, resistit; 
Ut pelagi rupes, magno veniente fragore, 
Quæ sese, multis circum latrantibus undis, 
Mole tenet; scopuli nequicquam et spumea circum 
Saxa fremunt, laterique illisa refunditur alga, 
18. — Surging waves] _ 

Thus Spenser, Faxxy QUEEN, B. ii. C. xii. 21. 
Sudden they see, from midst of all the main, 
The SURGING WATERS like a mountain rise, 


And our Author in his PARA DIsE Lose, vii. 213. 


Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds, 
And SURGING WALT — 


* 


27. Another plain, & c —1 | 

The learned reader need not be informed that the 
country here meant is Italy, which indeed 1s long 
but not broad, and is washed by the Mediterranean 


on the south, and screened by the Alps on the north, 
and divided 1 in the midst by the river Tiber. 


Newton, 

The ridge of hills here does not mean the Alps, 
but the Apennines, which divide the south-west 
part of Italy from the north-west ; and in which the 


river Tiber has its source. The plain, contained 


between these Hills and the Mediterranean sea, 


consists of the old Etruria, Latium, and Campania; 
the two latter being divided from the former by | 


the course of the Tiber. 


. thence in the midst 
Divided by a river, of whos: banks 
On each side an imperial city tood ] 


31. 


Romam: 
| ArENNINICEN A QU4# PROXIMA TIIARI BIS UND15 


Mole sub ingenti rerum fundamina ponit. 
Ovid. Mr. XV. 431» 


we Divided 


34. With towers and temples proudly elevate 
Io: On geren small hills, with palaces adern'd, 
11 | Porches and theatres, baths. aquedutts, 

F | S{atues and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 
Gardens and groves, presented to his eyes,] 


Thus Spenser, in his Ruins oe Tinu, where 
Verulam, comparing herself with Rome, describes 
« the beauty of her buildings fair ;” 

High TowERs, fair TEMPLES, goodly THEATRES, 

Strong walls, rich PORCHES, princely PALACES, 

Large $treets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres, 

Sure gates, sweet GARDENS, statcly GALLERIES, 

* rought with fair pillars, and fine ima geries. 


; 3. On Seven small hills] 


Thus Virgil, Grokcic ii. 5355 eeaktng of 
Rome, 


SEPTEWMQUE una sibi muro Gres dodit Ak CES. 


Newton, 


Horace terms the tutelary Gods of Rome, 


CSE : 


| Diis, quibus SEPTE at placuere COLLES, 
| | | " Canis, 860. 7. 


P roperti is describes Rome, El. iii. 10. 


a cog - N 
I 9 9 * 
* 


A 


SEPTEM urbs alta quis, 


allo ail Bt. pot ia 


And Statius, 4 SYLv. i. 6. 


Et SEPTEMGEMINO jactantior thera pulset 
Roma ju; | | 


FLICIUM, 414. 


Ubi iste vester tunc erat summus Deus, 
Divim favore quum puer Mavortius 


Fundaret ARCEM SETIICcoL IEM Romulus? 


Porches and theatres, baths, aquedutls, 
Statues, and trophtes, and triumplial arcs, 


Gardens and groves—)] 


The Author, having before mentioned temples 
and towers, haas in these lines comprehensively 


—— — — — 
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Divided by a river, of whose banks 
On each side an imperial city stood, 
With towers and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills, with palaces adorn'd, _ 35 


Porches and theatres, baths, aqueducts, 


summed up all the other marks of Roman mag. 
nificence, that could be distinguished on such a 
view as 15 here exhibited. 


35. | dann palaces adorn'd,] 

These were a 1 subject of immense expence and 
grandeur. Clodius, the antagonist of Milo, even 
in the times of the republic, dwelt in a house that 


cost near one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 


of our money. — We may form some judgment of 
the size and extent of the Roman palaces, from 


what is said of them by the writers of the Augustan 


age. Sallust mentions “ domos ct villas IN UR- 


„ BIUM MODUM EXZDIFI CATAS,” BELL. Ca- 
TILIN. 12. And Ovid uses a similar expression, 


speaking of the house which Augustus Cæsar pulled 
down, as setting a dangerous example of luxury, 
when he built the Temple of Concord, and the 
Livian Portico, in its room. 5 


Disce tamen, veniens ætas, ubi Livia nunc est 
Porticus, immens tecta fuisse domũs. 

Uzs1s OPUS DOMUS UNA FULT ; spatiumque tenebat, 
Quo brevius muris oppida multa tenent. | 

Hec æquata Solo est, nullo sub crimine regni, 
Scd goin luxurii visa nocere sud. 


| | FasT. vi. 639- 
Sensen als peaks in the same manner of the 
private hauses in his time; © zdificia privata LAxI- 
© TATEM URBIUM MAGNARUM VINCENTIA.” 
Dr Beneeic. vii. 10. and Er1sT. xc. he notices. 
% domos INSTAR URBIUM,” 

36. Porches— ] 

The Porticos also were an ele of immense 
magnificence at Rome. They were elevated struc- 
tures of great extent; and were much resorted to 
for shade in summer, and for dryness in winter.— 
Martial speaks of the Claudian Portico ; 


Claudia diffusas ubi porticus explicat umbras,— 
Ds SYECTAC. Ex, 11. 9. 


and 
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Statues, and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 


Gardens and groves, presented to his eyes, 


and describes the famous Portico of Cn, Octavius, 
in the Circus Flaminius, | 


— ccntum pendentia tecta columnis ;— 


3 11. Ee, xlv. 


Ovid notices the Pompeian, Octavian, and Livian 


Porticos. 
Tu modo Pompeii lentus spatiare sub umbri, 
Cum sol! Herculei terga leonis adit; 
Aut ubi muneribus nati sua munera mater 
Addidit, externo marmore dives opus. 
Nec tibi vitgtur, qua priscts sparsa tabellis 
Porticus auctoris Livia nomen habet. 
| | DR Ax r. Au AN b. i. 67. 
These buildings were introduced by Scipio Na- 
sica, on the termination of the Punic war; who 
built one in the Capitol. Besides those which were 


separate buildings by themselves, others were pre- 


fixed to temples, theatres, and baths. —— The Por- 
tico, which Augustus erected before the Temple of 
Apollo in memory of the battle of Actium, is par- 
_ ticularly described by Propertius, L. 2. EL xxx1.; 

and is also mentioned by Ovid, L. 3. TRISTr. i. 59. 


As Roman luxury rose to its height, private persons 


had their porticos. Juvenal speaks of the 


— porticus, in qua 
Gestatur dominus, quoties pluit m=——_ | 
| SAT, vii. 1 78. 


And Paterculus, having spoken of the public 


Porticos, adds; “ publicam magniſicentiam secuta 


« privata luxuria est. L. ii. C. 1. 
36. — theatres, —| 

The Theatres, in which we may include the 
Amphitheatres, Circi and Naumachiæ, were con- 
spicuous objects among the magnificent buildings 
of Rome. They were at first only temporary build- 
ings, but were erected sometimes at an incredible 
ex pence. Pliny describes very particularly one built 
by M. Scaurus, the son- in-law of Sylla, which he 


terms „ opus maximum omnium que? umquam 


« fuere humana manu facta.“ L. xxxvi. C. 15. 
This building he likewise mentions (L. xxxv1. 
C. 2.) to have been erected at this wonderful ex- 
pence, scarcely for the amusement of one month, — 


—— Es 


Pompey was the first person who built a fixed 
theatre; for which, according to Tacitus, he was 
censured, as introducing new customs tending to 
corrupt the manners of the people, (AN NAI. xiv, 
C. xx.) Permanent theatres of a great extent soon 
became frequent, Some remains of those built by 
Marcellus, and Statilius Taurus, are still to be seen; 
as well as that of Tiberius, who also, (Tacit. Ax- 
NAL, vi. 42.), repaired that of Pompey which had 
been destroyed by fire, —Nero afterwards (accord- 


ing to Pliny, L. xxx1il. C. 3.) covered this theatre 


with gold, 


36. 4 9219 —4 


The great extent of the Roman public baths may 


be judged of by the ruins now remaining of chose 
of Caracalla and Dioclesian. Ammianus Maroel— 


linus speaks of baths at Rome “ in modum pro- 


& vinciarum extructa,“ (L. xvi; C. 10;) where, 


however, Valesius judiciously suggests the reading 


piicinarum rather than provinciarum,—Rutilius, in 
his ITINERARIUM, says; | 
Consumunt totos celsa lavacra lacus. 
ä 102. 
The baths even of private persons were very lofty 
buildings, and were ornamented in the most superb 


style. Juvenal, speaking of the expences of private 
persons in whatever gratified their own luxury, 


speciſies particularly their baths and porticos, 


Balnca sexcemis, et pluris porticus, | 

| SAT. vii. 178. 
where, if sexcentis be understood of the un, 
which the sense seems to require that it should, the 
expence of a private bath is estimated by the satyrist 
at near five thousand pounds of our money. Seneca 
particularly notices this absurd extravagance of his 


_ countrymen, in the Epistle, where, having described 


the bath of Scipio Africanus, “ Balneolum angus- 
« tum, tenebrosum ex consuetudine antiqua,” he 
compares the manners of his own contemporaries 


with those of a former age. —“ At nunc quis est, 
« qui sie lavari sustineat? Pauper sibi videtur et 


« $Sordidus, nisi parietes magnis et pretios1s orbibus 


B b 2 


«© refulserunt $ 


— 
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Above the heighth of mountains interpos'd; 


(By what strange parallax, or optic skill 40 


« refulserunt ; nisi Alexandrina marmora Numi- 
ce dicis crustis distincta sunt; nisi illis undique 
* operosa et in picturæ modum variata circumlitio 
« prætexitur; nisi vitro absconditur camera; nisi 
“ Thasius Lapis, quondam rarum in aliquo spec- 


ec taculum templo, piscinas nostras circumdedit ; 


(c 


nisi aquam argentea epistomia fuderunt, 
( Et adhuc plebeias fistulas loquor: quid cum ad 
ec halnea libertinorum pervenero? Quantum sta- 
ee tuarum, quantum columnarum est nihil susti- 
t nentium, sed in ornamentum positarum, et im- 
« pensæ Ccausa ! Eo deliciarum pervenimus, 
« ut nisi gemmas calcare nolimus.” Er. Ixxxvi. 
——-Statius has a poem, the subject of which is the 


bath of Claudius Etruscus ; which he . in 


che same manner. 


Nil ibi plebeium; nusquam Temeseia notabis 
Era, sed argento fælix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, labrisque nitentibus instat 


Delicias mirata suas, et abire recusat. | 
| nn, 5 1 SWL. v. 47. 


26. | a — N 6 — . agueducta,] 


These were some of the noblest works of the . 


Romans. Frontinus, in his Treatise de Aguæduc- 
tibus Urbis Rome, affirms them to have been « mag- 
« nitudinis Romani Imperii præcipuum indicium.“ 
Pliny speaks particularly of the aqueduct begun by 
Caius Cæsar, and finished hy Claudius, as far ex- 
ceeding all that had ever been before it in every 
respect. L. xxxvi. C. 15. The expence he says 
was e testertium ter millies,” equal to about a mil- 
lion and half sterling.—Rutilius, speaking of the 
—— aeecrio pendentes fornice rivos, 
adds, | 
Hos potius dicas crevisse in sidera montes 
Tale Giganteum Græcia laudat opus. 
IT1NERAR, 97. 


97. Statues, ] 


The passion of the Romans for statues appears 
from the number of antique statues yet remaining 
at Rome, after the numerous desolations of that 


city, Greece, Asia, and Egypt were all plun+ 


with trophies, | 


dered to ornament it with statues. Among the most 
conspicuous of these, on a bird's eye view of the 


city, were the colossal images of some of their 


emperors, standing on superb columns. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in his description of the triumphal 
entry of Constantius into Rome, notices the « elatos 
« vertices, qui scansili suggestu consurgunt, pri- 
« orum principum imitamenta portantes.“ These 
may be supposed the statues W the poet here 
intends. 


trophies] 


37: 
Rutilius notices the numberless trophies which 


decorated every part of the city of Rome; 


Quod regnas minus est, quam quod regnare mereris ;. 
Excedis factis grandia fata tuis. 
Percensere labor densis decora alta trophæis, 
Ut si quis stellas pernumerare velit. 
| | ITINERAR: 91, 


Milton had here perhaps in his mind the trophies 
now remaining 1n the front of the Capitol, thought 
to be the Cimbric trophies of Marius, 


8 97. — _ | _ F _ triumphal arcs,] 


The arches erected in honor of eminent persons 
were in the early ages of Rome rude structures. 


That of Camillus was of plain stone. But those of 


Czsar, Drusus, Titus, Trajan, Constantine, and 
others, were of marble, and many of them orna- 


mented with statues, trophies, and the most curious 


sculpture; particularly those of Titus and Con- 
stantine. Claudian refers to the arches adorned 


| septem circumspice montes, 
Qui solis radios auri fulgore lacessunt, 


Indutos que arcus spoliis, | 
IN SECUNDs Cons. STil1CcH, 65. 


38. Gargens and 8 | 


These were high articles of luxury among the 
Romans. Those of Lucullus are mentioned by 
Plutarch, as even in his time the most magnificent 


of any belonging to the emperor. Messalina, tlie 
adulte rous 
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Of vision, multiply'd through air, or glass 

Of telescope, were curious to inquire :) 

And now the Tempter thus his silence broke. 
Tun city which thou seest no other deem 


Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 45 


adulterous consort of Claudius, caused Valerius 
Asiaticus to be put to death, that she might get 
possession of these gardens, “ hortos inhians quos 
ille a Lucullo coemptos insigni magniſicentia 
t excolebat,” Tacit. AN NAL. xi. 1. Julius 
Cæsar by will bequeathed his gardens near the 


river Tiber to the Roman people. Martial men- 
tions groves of laurel, planes, and cypresses, as 


contributing much to the luxury and elegance of 


a mansion; and joins them with baths and porticos, 


Daphnonas, platanonas, et aerias eyparissos, 

Et non unius balnea solus habes; 
Et tibi centenis stat porticus alta columnis, 
Calcatusque tuo sub pede lucet onyx. 
= ED L. xii. Er. 30. 
| 40. By what strange parallax, or optic kill 

Of vision, multiplied through air, or glass 
Of telescope== 

The learned have been very idly buy 3 in con- 
triving the manner in which Satan shewed to our 
Saviour all the kingdoms of the world, Some 
suppose it was done by vision; others by Satan's 
creating phantasms or species of diſforent king oms, 


and presenting them to our Saviour's si ht, &c, &c. 


But what Milton here alludes to is a fanciful notion 
which I find imputed to our famous countryman 
Hugh Broughton. Cornelius a Lapide in summing 
up the various opinions upon this subject gives it 
in these words: Alt subtiliter imaginantur, quod 
Dæmon per multa specula sibi invicem objecta 
species regnorum ex uno speculo in aliud et aliud 
continuò reflexerit, idque fecerit usque ad oculos 
Christi. In locum Matthæi. For want of a proper 


index I could not find the place in Broughton's 


works. But Wolfius, in his Curz philologicz in SS. 
Evangelia, fathers this whim upon him : Alu cum 
Hugone Broughtono ad instrumenta artis opticæ se 
recipiunt, Vid, Wolf. in Matt. iv, 8. Thyer, 


The learned Bochart has a Dissertation on this 
subject; the following passage of which might here 


have been in Milton's recollection. “ Eo usque 


« progreditur hominum industria, ut in trumentis 


_« quibusdam opticis, telescopiis, microscopils, et 


« $speculis, &c, remotissima quæque oculis subjiciat, 


« minutissima quævis adducat in conspectum, ob- 


jectorum situm prorsus immutet, adeo ut poste- 
6 riora anterius, inferius superiora cernantur. Nul- 


_ « latenus profecto dubitandum quin longe major sit 


Diaboli in objectis admovendis, ampliticandis, 
« suo situ emovendis, &c, vis ac solertia; cum 


« pro tubis opticis, aut speculis bipedalibus, vel 
6e tripedalibus, quibus solemus uti, ille præsto 


« nubes habeat, quas ex arbitrio, tanquam acris 


06 Fader fingit ac usurpat.“ 
Bochart. Tom. i. p. 949. 


42. were curious to enquire x 

This is something in the manner of a passage 
in Horace, L. iv, Ode 4, where peaking of the 
en he says, 


— quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, QUERERE DISTULI; 


on which passage the Delphin Commentator ob- 


serves, Vlc ironiam Sane Continent in quosdam e 


tempore de nugis ejusmodi acrius et perperam dis- 
pntautes. Milton may be supposed here to allude 
to the idly busy enquiries of the learned, acrius 
et perperam disputantes concerning the optic skill of 
Satan, in displaying this distant scene before our 


pblessed Lord. 


45.— great and glorious Rome, queen of the carth, 
Sp far renown dq | 


——— ——ʒ—ͤ—— 5 — 
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Thus Propertius terms Rome, 
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So far renown'd, and with the spoils enrich'd 
Of nations: there the Capitol thou seest, 


Above the rest lifting his stately head 


On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 


Impregnable; and there mount Palatine, 38 


In the ELEVENTH Book of the PARA DISHE Los r, 


where Michael shews Adam the four divisions of 


the world, Rome in its plenitude of power is 
described as the great distinguishing feature of 


Europe. 


— Furope thence, and where Rour was TO SWAY 


405. 


— 


Septem urbs alta jugis, QUE TOTI PRESIDET ORBI, 
| L. Iii. El. 10. 


And Lucan, ii. 655. 
5 Ip:a cru MUND1, bellorum maxima merces 
Roma, 
Martial likewise addresses her, * 


TERRARUNM DEA GENTIUMQUE Ronda, 


Cui per est nihil, et nihil secundum. | | 
* i : £ ; xli. Ep. 8. 


And in the six Tn Book of the RN EHI, where 


Anchises, shewing to Eneas in the shades the 
Roman heroes that were to descend from him, 
points out Romulus as the founder of Rome; 


En hujus, nate, auspiciis 4LLA INCLYTA ROH 


IMPERLIUM TERR1S, animos æquabit Olympo; 


782. 

Rutilius, in his ITI x ERARIUM, where he de- 
*cribes himself quitting Rome, thus begins a most 
affectionate valedictory address to her; 


Exaudi, REGINA TUI PULCHERRIMA MUNDI, 
Inter sidercos Roma recepta polos. 


46.—— with the sfoils enrich'd 
Of nations jm | 


This refers to the immense sums carried to Rome, 
and deposited 1a the treasury by their generals ; 


and to what was amassed by the fines which the 


Romans arbitrarily set upon other states and king- 
doms, as the price of their friendship.—Lucan, where 


be . 47+ 4 


he relates the plundering of the treasury by Julius 


Cæsar, particularly describes the spoils and trea- 
sures accumulated by these rulers of the world. 


— — tc condi imo 
Eruitur templo, multis intactus ab annis, 
Romani census populi, quem Punica bella, 
Quem dederat Perses, quem victi prada Philippi: 
Quod tibi Roma fuga Pyrrhus trepidante reliquit, 
Quo te Fabricius regi non vendidit auro, 
Quicquid parcorum mores servastis avorum, 
Ouod dites Asiæ populi misere tributum, 
Victorique dedit Minöôia Creta Metello, 
Quod Cato longinqua vexit super æquora Cypro. 
Tunc Orientis opes, captorumque ultima regum 
Quæ Pompeianis prælata est gaza triumphis 
Eggeritur; = | 
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47 — there the Capitol thou 5seest, 
Above the reit lifting his Stately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 


Impregnable ;— ] ; 
Thus Virgil, AN. viii. 652. 
In summo custos TARPEIA Manlius Axels 
Stabat pro templo, et CAr1TOLIA CELSA tenebat. 
And Silius Italicus, iii. 623. 
Auna Tarver ponet CAPITOLIA RUPE. 
Tacitus, speaking of the Capitol, terms it, 
c munitissimam Capitolii ARCEM, ET NE MAGNIS. 
* QUIDEM EXERCITIBUS EXPUGNABILEM,” 
: His r. iii. 78. 
50. — — there mount Palatine, OT 
| The imperial palace, com pass huge, and lige 
The gtruſlure.— ] 
Servius supposes, that Virgil, in describing the 
palace of Latinus in the seveEnTH ANElb, had a 
view to Augustus's palace on the Palatine mount. 


Tectum augustum, ingens, centum sublime columnis, 
Urbe fuit summa, Laurentis regia Pici; 
| — | Horrendum 


; 
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The imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilded battlements conspicuous far, 


Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires : 


Many a fair edifice besides, more like nw 55 


Houses of God, (so well J have dispos'd 
My aery microscope,) thou may'st behold, 


Outside and inside both, pillars and roots, 


| Horrendum sylvis et religione parentum. 

Hinc sceptra accipere, et primos attollere fasces 
Regibus omen erat; hoc illis curia templum, 
Hz sacris sedes epulis; hic ariete cæso 


Perpetuis soliti patres considere mensis. 


_ Bianchini, in his Palaxxe de Cesari, adopts the 
same opinion, and further observes that at this 
passage the Vatican Virgil has a portico of eight 
pillars in front, of the Corinthian order and fluted. 
This, he supposes, was designed to represent the ves- 


tibule of Augustus's palace, which he adds might pro- 
bably be standing when that manuscript was written. 
Mr. Holdsworth says, it is probable that Augustus's 


palace was built just about the time when Virgil 


was writing this part of his poem.— But the 
imperial palace, or at least that part of it in which 


Augustus really resided, was neither extensive nor 
magnificent. Suetonius describes Augustus residing 


in ædibus modicis, et neque laxitate, neque cultu 
„ conspicuis; ut in quibus porticus breves essent 


« Albanarum columnarum, et sine marmore ullo 


aut insigni pavimento conclavia,” Sueton. Vit. 


August. 72. | | | 
In the following passage from Claudian we 


may perhaps trace something like the groundwork 


of this description of Rome. 


Ecce Palatino crevit reverentia monti, 
Exsultatque habitante Deo, potioraque Delphis 
Supplicibus late popul's oracula pand:t; 
Atque suas ad signa jubet revirescere laurus, 
Non alum certe decuit rectoribus orbis 


Esse larem, nulloque magis se colle potestas 


170. 


| Astimat, et summi sentit ſastigia juris. 
Attollens apicem subjectis regia rostris 
Tot circum delutra videt, tantisque Deorum 
Cingitur excubiis. Juvat infra tecta Lonantis 
Cernere Tarpeia pendentes rupe Gigantas, 
Cœlatasque fores, mediisque volantia signa 
Nubibus, et densum stipantibus athera templis, 
A raque vestitis numerosa puppe columns | 
Consita, subnixasque jugis immanibus àdes, 
Naturam cumulante manu; spolliisque micantes 
Innumrros arcus.  Acies stupet igne metalli, 
Et circumfuso trepidans obtunditur auro, 
Dt vi, Cons, HONOR. 35 

54. Turrets, and ler races, — 

Thus in the Spirit's votive address of thanks to 
Sabrina, at the conclusion of the Conus ; 

May thy lofty head be crown'd | 

Wich many a TOWER AND TERRACE round! 
where Mr, Warton observes that Milton, who they 
lived at Horton near Colnebrook, was impressed 
with this idea from his vicinity to Windsor Castle. 
The descriptive and poetical ideas that our Poet 
once caught he seldom relinquished : he seems here 
to have blended the old Englizh Castle with his 
Roman view. | 

58. Outside and inside both, — 

So Menippus, in Lucian's Icaro-Menippus, could 
see clearly and distinctly, from the moon, cities and 
men upon the earth, and what they were doing, 
both without ors, and within, where they thought 
themselves most secret. x&arula; ye. i TY 71, 
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Carv'd work, the hand of fam'd artificers, 
In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 7:51 WO 


„ r e uh jar, anne xa worm oo empoet- 


To!'s 08949v% NIE. Luciani Op. Vol. II. P-. 197. 
Ed. Græv. Calton, 


58. — —_—_— i; roofs, 
Carv'd work, the hand of fam'd artificers, 
In cedar, marble, ivory, and gold.] 


Thus in PARADISE Lovrs Pandæmonium is de- 
se ribed | 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round | 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornioe or frieze, with bossy sculpture graven 
The roof was fretted gold. 


59. = the hand of fam'd artiſicers, ] 
| 'The handyworks as in Virgil, En. i. 455. 

| A&T1yFICUMQUE MANUS inter se operumque laborem 
Miratur. 


Thus in the PARADISE Lost, ix. 436. 

Among thick-woven arborets and {lowers 

Imborder'd on each bank, the HAND of Eve; 
And Is1D. i. 732. 

— his HAND was known 

In Heaven by many a tower'd structure high. 

We find the same figure of speech in Petronius 
Arbiter. “ Zeuxidos MAN us vidi, nondum vetus- 


c tatis injuria victas.“ SATYRIC, p. 311. Ed. 
Hadrian. 


Thus also Silius Italicus, xiv. 65 3. 


| hic Sancta vetustas 
 ARTIFICUM MANIBUS, = 


And Statius, 1 SYLV, iii. 47. 


Vid arten, veterumque MAN U So 


60. In cedar, marble, ivory, and alt]. 


The Romans were incredibly expensive in the 
columns and roofs, or cielings of their houses, 
Pliny mentions three hundred and sixty columns of 
foreign marble erected by M. Scaurus for the scenery 
of a temporary theatre. L. xxxvi. C. 2. L. Crassus, 
the orator, had, as some copies of Pliny read, sixty 


i. 713. 


Neawton, | 


columns of Hymettian marble, each twelve feet 
high, in his palace. L. xxxvi. C. 3. Columns were 
afterwards made of the lapis alabastrites, or onyx, 
which was brought from the mountains of Arahia, 
Pliny says he saw more than thirty of this sort in 
the supper apartments of Callistus a freedman of 
Claudius. L. xxxvi. C. 7. The walls of their houses 


were incrusted with marble, Plin. xxxvi. 6. The 


ceilings even of private houses were covered with 
gold, “ laquearia quæ nunc et in privatis domibus 
« auro teguntur.“ Plin. xxxiii. 3. The beams were 
decorated in a similar manner. Statius, 1 Syrv. 
111. 35, notices the auratas trabes in the villa of 
Manlius Vopiscus; and Propertius speaks of 
— camera AURATAS inter eburna TRABES. 
That Ivory was employed, we learn from Horace' p 


Non EBU A, neque aureum 
Mea renidet i in domo lacunar.— 
. ii, Ode 18. 
And from Statius, 1 SYLV. 3. 48. 
— labor est auri memorare figuras, 
Aut E ZUR. 
Ennius, in a fragment of his ANDROMACHE, | 
thus speaks of the palace of Priam 
Vidi ego te, adstante ope barbarica, 
Tectis celatis, laqueatis, 
Aux, £80RE, instructam regifice. 


As Homer had done af that of Menelaus at 
Sparta; which he describes “ adorned with gold, 
« silver, ivory, and amber.“ 

— N h οeg 
XPYEOY v, HAEKTPOY 21 xa, APITPOY, a7 


EAE®ANTOZ, 
Oprss. i iv. 721 


F or the united magnificence of © marble, ivory, 
« and gold, we may refer to Lucan's description 
of the palace of enn at Alexandria, which he 


terms 


Nondum translatos Romana in sæcula luxus; 


intimating that at the time he wrote there was no 
occasion to go from Rome to Egypt in search of 


ones thus W decorated. 
Ipse 
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Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entring in; 


Prætors, proconsuls to their provinces, 


Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 


Lictors and rods the ensigns of their power, 0 


—1 


Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings: 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 


Or on the Emilian; some from farthest south, 


Ipse locus templi, quod vix corruptior ætas 
Extruat, instar erat; laqueataque tecta ferebant 
Divitias, crassumque trebes absconderet AUR UM, 
Nec summis crustata domus, sectisque nitebat 
MarMoR1BUS; stabatque sibi non segnis Achates, 
Purpureusque lapis, totaque effusus in aula 
Calcabatur onyx: Hebenus Marcotica vastos 
Non operit postes, sed stat pro robore vili 
Auxilium, non forma domus. EBU atria vestit, 
Et suffixa manu foribus testudinis Indæ 
Terga eden, erebro maculas distintta Smaragdo. 


PHARSAL. . 


Cedar was used by the ancients in their build- 


ings. Hence Virgil, speaking of the woods of 


Caucasus, GEORG. li. 442. 
| — dant utile lignum 
Navigiis pinus, domibus CEDROSQUE cupressosque. 
Pliny says the beams of Diana's temple at Ephesus 
were of cedar. L. xvi. C. 11. 


63. Pretors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of State, &c.— 

The rapacity of the Roman provincial governors, 
and their eagerness to take possession of their prey, 
is here strongly marked by the word hing. Their 
pride and vanity was not less than their rapacity, 


and was displayed not only in their triumphs, but 


in their magisterial state upon all occasions. The 
pride and state of the Roman magistrates is noticed 
by Sallust, who also refers to their infamously 
rapacious conduct; « incedunt per ora vestra 
magnifice sacerdotia et consulatus, pars triumphos 


« guos ostentantes : perinde quasi ea honoti, non 
« pRÆ D K; habeant.“ 


BELL, Jud UR TH. C. 31. 


66. 


- turns of horse—] 


Troops of horse; as Bp. Newton observes, from 


the Latin, turma. Virg. AN. v. 560. 


equitum T U RM A. , nn 


68. | — on the Appian road, 
Or the Emilian,—] 


The Appian road from Rome led towards the 
south of Italy, and the Emilian towards the north. 


The nations on the Appian road are included in 
ver. 69—70, those on the Emilian in ver. 77-7. 


N. ego ton. 


69. — « — ome from farthest South, 


Syene,| 


Milton had in view what he read in Pliny and 
other authors, that Hene was the limit of the Roman 
Empire, and the remotest place to the south that 


belonged to it. Or it may be said that poets have 
not scrupled to give the epithets exzremr, ultimi, 10 
any people that lived a great way off ; and that 
possibly Milton intended farthest south to be $0 
applied both to See and to Mere, 


69, — — from farthest South, 

| 3 and where the shaduw both way falls, &. 

He first mentions places in Africa; Syene, a city 
of Egypt on the confines of Ethiopia; Ditionis 
Xgypti esse incipit a fine Zthiopize Syene ; Flin. 


Lib. v. Set. 9.; Merce, an island and city of 


SE Es Ethiopia, 


to „tin. 
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Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 70 


Meroe, Nilotic isle; and, more to west, 


The realm of Bocchus to the Black- moor sea; 


From the Asian kings, and Parthian among these; 


From India and the golden Chersonese, 


And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 


<} 
2 


Dusk faces with white silken turbants wreath'd ; 
From Gallia, Gades, and the British west ; 


Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians, north 


Ethiopia in the river Nile, therefore called N:-zic 
isle, where the shadow both TD Falls 3 Rursus in 


Meroe, (insula hc caputque gentis Æthiopum 


in amne Nilo habitatur,) bis anno absumi umbras; 


Plin. Lib. ii. Sect. 73.; the realm of Bacchus, 
Mauritania. "Then 45/ar nations; among these e 


' g»lden Chersonese, Malacca the most southern pro- 


montory of the East Indies, (see Paradise Lost, 
xi. 392.3) and utmost Indian idle Taprobane, where- 


fore Pliny says it is © extra orbem a natura re- 
« legata;” Lib. vi. Set. 22. Then the European 


nations as far as to zhe auric pool, that is the palus 


Mzotis; « Lacus ipse Mzotis, Tanain amnem ex 
„ Riphzis montibus defluentem accipiens, novis- 
« simum inter Europam Asiamque finem, &c.“ 


Plin. Lib. iv. Sect. 12, Newton. 


The description here, seems governed by the car- 


dinal points. It first looks s9uthward, to Africa; 
then east eb td, to Asia; then awes:ward, to France, 
Spain, and the British Islands; then zorthward, to 


_ Germany, antient Scythia, and the most northern 


European nations. 


71. Aſeroe, Nilotic isle —1 


Diodorus Siculus mentions Meroe as the largest 


of the islands formed by the course of the Nile. 
Claudian terms it | 


Meroe C?RCUMFLUA N1LO0. 
Dr Nurr. HONOR, ET MAR. 22g. 


Martial, speaking of Egypt, calls i: 


1 72. The realm of Bocchus— 


N1LoTiCA tellus. 


L. vi. Er. 86. 


Thus Claudian; | 
Arx incensa Jubæ; rabies Marusia ferro 


Cessit, et ANTIQUI PENETRAL1A diruta Bocconi. 
| Dr iv. Cons. HoNnoR, $9, 


And Ariosto, ORLanDo FuR1oso, L. xxxu ; 
Leva al fin gli occhi; e vede il Sol che'l tergo 
Havea mostrato a LA C1TTA DI Boccuo. 


72.—— . Black=moor gca;] 
— ubi MA semper 


AEstuat oN DA. = ; 
Hor. L. ii. Ode vi. 2. 


73. - | — and Parthian among these,] 
The Tempter having failed to captivate our Lord 
with the view of the immense forces of the Par- 


_ thians and their military preparations and skill, now 
\ endeavours to impress upon him a sense of the great 
power of the Roman Empire. This is displayed 


in the embassies of distant and powerful nations, 
among whom we find the Parthians, who are thus 
made to bow the head to the Genius of Rome. 


3 175 Cades, — 


Gades, the old Roman name for Cadiz, or Cales, 


a principal sea- port of Spain, without the straits of 


Gibraltar, is here put to signify the part of Spain 
most distant from Rome; which the Romans dis- 


tinguished by the name of Hispania ulterior, 


78. Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians, norih 


Beyond Danutius to the Tauric pool. | Th 
| 4 
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Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. 


All nations now to Rome obedience pay J 80 


To Rome's great emperor, whose wide domain, 
In ample territory, wealth, and power, 


Civility of manners, arts and arms, 


And long renown, thou justly may'st prefer 


Before the Parthian. These two thrones except, 85 


The rest are barbarous, and scarce worth the sight, 


Shar'd among petty kings too far remov d; 


These having shown thee, 


The Danube Was the southern boundary of an- 
tient Germany. From the mouth of the Danuhe to 


the Palus Mzotis, all along the shores of the Euxine 


Sea, lay the European Scythians, and beyond them 
northward, the Sauromatæ, Sarmatæ, or Sarmatians. 
All the intermixed nations seem at the time of the 


Christian Æra to have been so far swallowed up in 


these two, as to have ranked under the general head 


of Scythians or Sarmatians ; which names antient 


historians have much confounded. These two na— 
tions extended themselves very far north. Cluverius 
says, that Sarmatia reached quite to the Northern 


Ocean; which was thence called Oceanus Sar- 


maticus. Juvenal joins the Sarmatians with this 
ocean; 


Ultra Sauromatas fugere hinc libet, et glacialem 
Oceanum, 


SAT. ii. 1, 


Milton may therefore be 5 in this de- 
sCription, as meaning to comprehend all the European 
nations from the banks of the Danube, and the shores 
of the Euxine, to the Northern Ocean, 


84. — thou justly may. t prefer 
5 Before the Parthian.— 


The Tempter had before advised pur Sayiour to 
prefer the Parthian, iii. 363. 


I have shown thee all 


— t} Parthian first 
By my advice: 


but this shuMing and inconsistency is very natural 
and agreeable to the father of lies, and by these 


touches his character 1s set 1n a proper light. 
Newton, 


There appears to me here no inconsistency what- 


ever. What is here said rather marks the great and 


accomplished art of the Jempter, than it indicates 
a „ shuffling.“ Satan only varies the attack, by 
changing the ground on which it had not been 
successful. His manner of doing it is perfectly 
plausible.“ You,” says he, „“ may very possibly 
« prefer an alliance with the Romans, whose power 


and splendor I have just displayed, to one with 


« the Parthians; and you judge wisely in so doing.“ 


88. —— _ * 
The 8 of the world, and all their glory. ] 


The Poet in the preceding Book had displayed 


at large the military power of the Parthian empire. 


In the beginning of this Book he shews and descrihes 
Imperial Rome, the“ Queen of the Earth,“ in all 


her magnificence of splendor and pride of power; 


and introduces the rest of the world as subject to 
her, doing homage to her greatness, and suing to 


her with embassies. Thus admirably has he de- 


picted “ the kingdoms of the world, and all their 
$4 C2 | . 6 glory,“ 


wats funnies So xanga 
—— — oe — — —— 
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The kingdoms of the world, and all their glory. 


This emperor hath no son, and now is old, go 


Old and lascivious, and from Rome retir'd 


To Capreæ, an island small, but strong, 


On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 


3” 


„ glory,“ in the great and principal empire of the 
Heathen world: very judiciously also and with con- 


siderable effect has he wound up his extended and 


highly finished description, by recurring to the brief 


account in scripture of the Devil she wing our Lord 


All the kingdoms of the wor 15 and the Ys „ them, - 


Mat. iv. 


go. This emperor hath no Son, &c,—] 


The accuracy and historical correctness, with 
which the character of Tiberius is here drawn, is 
well worth noticing. — It is mentioned by Dion 
Cassius, that when there ceased to be any immediate 
zuccessor fit to undertake the government, the con- 
duct of the emperor, which had till that time been 


eininent and exemplary, was s0 changed as to become 


the very reverse of what it had before been. Tief io; 


* 2 — 
0: ere To ecrtd piu OUXET Eby, üg TAY TEIAYTIOVY T&Y 


Tf07%ev EPY@TAEIWY CUTW, TONAWY OT WY KO KAAWI, e- 


bien. Ivii. It is also said of him by Tacitus, that 


in the ninth year of his government, in which year 


Drusus died, he began to assume that conduct for 
which our Poet justly brands him as a “ monster; 


« coxpit sævire ipse, aut sævientibus vires præ- 
e bere.”” AN NAL. iv. I. 


90. — c and now is old, 
Old and cite and from Rome retir'd 
To Capree,—] 

The retreat of Tiberius to Capreæ was in the 
year of Rome 780, being the thirteenth of his 
reign, and the sixty-eighth of his age. This was 
the twenty-seventh year of the Christian Era, so 


that at the time our Poet is speaking of him, he 
was more than seventy. That his vices encreased 


with his age, or at least that he more openly 
indulged them, we learn from Tacitus, who in the 
conclusion of his character says, © postremo in 


| 


c ytebatur.”* Annal. vi. 51. 


« gcelera simul ac dedecora prorupit, postquam, 
« remoto pudore et metu, suo tantum ingenio 


And Suetonius, 
describing some of his “ horrid lusts,“ says, 
« pronior sane ad 1d genus libidinis, et natura, 
« et ætate. C. 44. | 


92. an island small but Strong 


On the Campanian Shore, | 


Suetonius thus deseribes Capreæ.— bf « Capreas 


cose contulit : præcipue delectatus insula, quod 


« uno parvoque littore adiretur, septa undique 
« præruptis immensæ altitudinis rupibus, et pro- 
« fundo maris. Vit. Tiber. C. 40. — And 
Tacitus,“ Capreas se in insulam abdidit, trium 
« millium freto ab extremis Surrentini promon- 
« torii disjunctam. Solitudinem ejus placuisse 


« maxime crediderim, quoniam importuosum circa 


« mare, et vix modicis navigiis pauca subsidia ; 


% neque adpulerit quisquam, nisi gnaro custode.“ 


ANNAL, iv. 67. 


93. 8 with purpose there 
His horrid luis in private to enjoy, ] 

Suetonius, C. 42, describing Tiberius in the 
island of Capreæ, says; — “ secreti licentiam 
« nactus, quasi civitatis oculis remotus, cuncta 
« simul vitia, male diu dissimulata, tandem pro— 
« fudit.“ And in the following chapter he proceeds 
to describe the arcane libidines of this monster. — 
Tacitus also describes him when he had once quitted 
Caprez to go to Rome, returning immediately to 
his retreat, and his © horrid lusts,”—Saxa rursum 
et solitudinem maris repetiit, pudore scelerum et 
libidinum; quibus adeo indomitis exarserit, &c.— 
ANNAL. vi. 1. And he had before described him 
on his first retinng to Caprew, «© quanto intentus 

« glim 
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His horrid lusts in private to enjoy ; 


Commutting to a wicked favorite 1 95 


All public cares, and yet of him suspicious; 


| Hated of all, and hating. With what ease, 


olim in publicas curas, tanto occultos in luxus, 
« et malum otium resolutus.” iv. 67, 


95. Committing to a wicked favorite 
All public cares, | 

Tiberius's total neglect of all « public cares,” after 
his retreat to Capreæ, is particularly specified by 
Suetonius. “ Regressus in insulam, Reipublicæ 
« quidem curam usque adeo abjecit, ut postea non 
« decurias equitum unquam supplerit; non tribunos 
«© militum prefectosque, non provinciarum præsides 
* ullos mutaverit; Hispaniam et Sy riam per aliquot 
* annos sine consularibus legatis habuerit, &c,” 
C. 41.— The character of his “ wicked favorite,” 
Sejanus, is thus drawn by Tacitus. “ Corpus illi 
% Jaborum tolerans, animus audax; sui obtegens, 
«© in alios criminator; juxta adulatie et superbia; 
«© palam compositus pudor, intus summa adipiscendi 


e libido; ejusque causa, modo largitio et luxus, 


«© $xptus industria ac vigilentia, haud minus noxiæ, 
« quotiens parando regno finguntur.” 


1 1 


The power and authority of Sejanus, 
under the unbounded favor and compliance of the 


emperor, is related by the same historian.— 
« inripere paulatim militares animos, adeundo, ap- 
„ pellando; simul centuriones ac tribuno« ipse de- 
ti ligere ; neque senatorio ambitu abstinebat, cli- 
tc entes suos honoribus aut provinciis ornando, 
« facih Tiberio atque ita prono ut socium laborum, 
« non modo in sermonibus, sed apud patres ct 
« populum celebraret, colique per theatra et fora 
« effigies ejus, interque principia legionum si- 
c«c:neret.'”” C. 2. 


His authority is described, 
after the retrcat of Tiberius, to have been still in- 
creased: it is also intimated that his wickedness 
was less concealed, The historian, speaking of the 
consulship, adds, “ad quem non, nisi per Scjanum, 
« aditus: neque Sejani voluntas, nisi scelere quæ- 
« rebatur.'” AN NAI. iv. 68.—— t may be ob- 


AN NAL. 


served that a very different character of Sejanus is 
given by Velleius Paterculus, who terms him i- 
gularem principalium onerum adjutorem. But it must 
be recollected that it was written, when Sejanus was 
in the height of his power, Tacitus particularly 
speciſies, as a reason of his own undertaking to 
develope the history of this period, the false and 


| flattering histories of Tiberius and his successors, 


which were written by persons immediately con- 
temporary with them, and therefore afraid to speak 
the truth, « Tiberii Caiique, Claudii ac Neroni: 
« res, florentibus ipsis, ob metum false composite 
ec sunt.“ AN NAL. i. I: 


96. 


3 and yet of him $usþcious, ] 


Tacitus speaks of Tiberius as in a certain degree 


restraining and concealing the ferocity of his dis— 
position, “„ dum Sejanum dilexit, TIMUITVE,” 
Suetonius also notices his sus— 


AN NAL. vi. 51. 
picions of Sejanus, where he charges the emperor 
himself with having put to death the two sons of 


Germanicus; « quorum ipse alterum $UsSPECTO 
« jam, alterum oppresso demum Sejano, interemit,” 


61. 
picion, immediately on his accession to the govern- 


The natural disposition of Tiberius to sus— 


ment, is strongly depicted in a passage of Tacitus, 
respecting the death of L. Arruntius; — “ nulla 


« yetus in Arruntium ira; sed divitem, promptum, 
« artibus egregiis, et pari fama publice, suse EC“ 
« TABAT,” AN NAL. i. 13.— lis hatred and sus- 
pic ion of many person, at the time when he quitted 
Rome, are particularly mentioned by Seneca, where 
he speaks of the conſidence which both Augustus 


and Tiberius placed in L. Piso. “ Huic et Divus 


% Augustus dedit secreta mandata, cum illum præ- 
6% poneret Thraci, quam perdomuit ; et Tiberius 
oo proficiscens in Campaniam, cum MULTA in urbe 
« $USPECTA relinquere et ix vis.“ EPIST. IxxXiii. 
97. Hated & all, and hating — 
— — Such 


—— —— — Leen 


— —— — — 
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Indued with regal virtues as thou art, 


Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 


Might'st thou expel this monster from his throne, oo 


Now made a stye, and, in his place ascending, 


A victor people free from servile yoke! 


And with my help thou may'st; to me the power 


Is given, and by that right I give it thee. 


Aim therefore at no less than all the world; 106 


Aim at the highest: without the highest attain d, 

Will be for thee no sitting, or not long, 

On David's throne, be prophecy'd what will. 

To whom the Son of God unmov'd reply d. 

Nor doth this grandeur and majestic Show 110 
Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 
More than of arms before, allure mine eye, 

Much less my mind; ; though thou should'st add to tell 


Such was the general detestation in which T1. 
berius was held at last, that the Parthian king, 


Artabanus, wrote letters to him enumerating the 
various abominable crimes of which he had been 


_ guilty, and advising him that by putting an end || 
to himself, MAXIMO juUSTISSIMOQUE CIVIUM | | 
e 0D10 quam primum satisfaceret,” Sueton, Vit, 
TI BER. 66,——And that his own resentments and 
suspicions of others, were equal to their detestation 


of him, may be collected from Suetonius, who 
6ays, © Quam vero inter hæc non modo invisus ac 


cc detestabilis, sed PR ETREPIDUS quoque, atque 


«© 0BNOX1UsS vixerit, multa indicia sunt.“ 63. 


this monstere=] 


100. * 


Thus Cicero, speaking of Catiline; “ nulla jam 


« pernicies a MN TRO IL LO atque prodigio mœ- 


cc es ipsis intra mœnia comparablins,"” 2. In 
CaTILINe Io 


101. Now made a 5tye,—| 


Cicero, in his Oration In Pisox EM, S. 16, 


addresses Piso by the title of Epicure noster, 
«© EX HARA PRODUCTE," — | 


Thus also, Cox us, 76; 
To roll with cy A SENSUAL STYE. 


103. — 2 — 6 me the power 
[s given, and 95 that right I give it thee. | 


All this poawer will I give thee, and the glory of 
them; FOR THAT Is DELIVERED UNTO ME, AN 
TO WHOMSOEVER 1 WILL I GIVE IT, Luke, iv. 6. 


Their 
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Their sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts 


On citron tables or Atlantic stone, 115 


(For I have also heard, perhaps have read,) 


Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 


114. Their qumf tun gluttontes, and gorgeous ſeasts, 
The poet had here perhaps in his mind the 
account given by Suetonius, C. 13. of the suue— 
TUQOUS GLUTTONIES of Vitellius, or the immense 
sums expended in this way by the famous Apicius; 
of whom Seneca says, „ cujus exitum nosse, opera 
« pretium est. Cum sestertium millies in culinam 
« congessisset, cum tot congiaria principum, et 
« ingens Capitolii vectigal singulis commessati- 
« onibus exsorpsisset; re alieno oppressus, rationes 
& suas tune primum inspexit. Superfuturum sibi 
« sestertium centies, (upwards of eigbty thousand 
pounds of our money,) & computayit ; et velut in ul- 
« tima fame victurus, si in sestertio centies vixisset, 
« yeneno vitam finivit.” Deg Consolart, AD 
Hziv. C. 10. — The gorgeousness of the Roman 


feasts is thus described by a poet of the Augustan 


ave, 


5 — Triclinia templis | 
Concertant ; tectique auro jam vescimur aurum. 
Manilius, L. v. 507. 

115. On citron tables or Atlantic Stone, 

Tables made of citron wood were in such request 
among the Romans, that Pliny calls it men5ariu 
iz:ania, They were beautifully veined and spotted. 
See his account of them, Lib. xiii. Scct. 29. I do 
not find that the Atlantic stone or marble was $0 
celebrated: the Namidicus lapis and Numidicum 
marmor are often mentioned in Roman authors. 

| | | Ss | Newton, 

Among Cicero's charges against Verres, we find 
the following; © TU MAxXIMAM ET PULCHER- 
© RIMAM MENSAM C1TREAM a Q. Lutatio Dio- 
« doro, qui Q. Catuli beneficiis a L. Sulla civis 
Romanus factus est, omnibus scientibus Lily bœi 
« abtulisti.””—This citron wood, which grew upon 
Mount Atlas in Mauritania, was held by the Romans 
equally valuable with gold, if not supetior to it. 
Hence Martial, L. xiv. Er. IX XXIX. 


Accipe felices, ATLANTICA munera, sylvas 


Aurca qui dederit, dona minora dabit, 


And Varro, De R. R. iii. 2. Nuncubi ks 


« vides CITRUM, AUT AURUM,.” 


Citron tables are mentioned by Lucan in his de- 


scription of the gorgeous feast given by Cleopatra 


to Cæsar. 
Dentibus hic niveis sECTOS ATLANTIDE SYLV \ 
Imposuere ORBES; quales ad Cæsaris ora 
Nec capto venere Juba, | 
| PuAR SAL. X. 144. 


Milton, I should suppose, did not mean to cele- 


brate any marble under the name of “ Atlantic 


ce stone.“ Indeed it does not appear that the 
Romans ever used marble for tables. Atlantic 
must therefore have a reference to this citron wood, 
which 1s said to have grown no where but upon 
Mount Atlas, It might perhaps be called “ Atlantic 
« marble”* or “ stone,“ from its marble-like ap- 
pearance ; being curiously veined and spotted. 
117. Their wines of Setta, Cales, and Falerne, 


These were three of the most famous Campanias 


wines among the Romans. Pliny, speaking of 


Campania, says, * Hine felix illa Campania est. 
« Ab hoc sinu incipiunt vitiferi colles, et temu— 


- 


© lantia nobilis succo per omnes terras inclyto; 


ce atque, (ut veteres dixere,) summum Liberi Patris 


4 


« cum Cerere certamen. Hine SETIN1 et Cacub, 


— 


«© CALE NI. H IST. Nat. ili. 5. 


The Falernian was commonly considered as their 
prime wine. Hence Virgil, Grors. ii. 96. 
— — ec cellis ideo contende FALERNIS. 
And Tibullus, speaking of the Falernian district, 
terms 1t 


—— cc. cura, FALsRSU5 fc, 


1 E 


Quod tar 


'« conferam Campano ? Quod triticum Appulo ?. 
| — bor 


« obtenduntur agri, His junguntur FA ERNI. 


—— — — 
— — — —— — 
— 


=== — 
* * 


— — ⅛— — . 


—— —ů— — ty 
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Chios, and Crete, and how they quaff in gold, 


Crystal, and myrrhine cups, imboss'd with gems 


„ Quop vixuM FaleRno? Quod oleum Ve- 
«-nafro ?” 

Setine wine, e to Pliny, was the favorite 
wine of Augustus. © Divus Augustus Setinum præ— 


„ tulit cunctis.“ xiv. 6,— Martial speaks of Setia, 
now Sezza, famous for its wine, and its situation 


on the brow of a hill; 


Pendula Pomptinos que spectat Sz rA campos 
Exigu vetulos misit ab urbe cados, 
; L. xiii. Er. 112, 
Nec que paludes DELICATA Pomptinas 
Ex arce CL1Vv1 spectat UVA SETINI, — 
| L. x. Er. 74. 


The same poet seems to put the Setine wine upon 


a footing with the Falernian; 


Ebria SETINo fit sæpe, et sæpe Far ERNO. 
L. Xii. Et, 17. 


pliny calls the principal town of the ager Calenus, 


CALENUM. | Silius Italicus calls it both Cales and 


Cale, viii. 5 13.— Xii. 525. Virgil and Horace 


write it Cales, The latter, in an Ode addressed 
to the former, speaks of the Calenian wine, as a 
wine of value; | 

Sed ratssUM CALIBUs ducere LI BERU 

81 gestis, 


L. 4. Or xii, 14. 


In another Ode, where he invites Mæcenas to 


visit him, he speaks of it jointly with the Cæcubum, 


but seems to consider ic as inferior to the Falernum, 


Which he tells his patron that his cellars do not 


afford. 


cæcubum et FRALO DOMITAM CALENoO 
Tu bibes uvam. Mea nec Falernaz 

Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Li: Pocula colles. 


And yet Pliny, having noticed the Cæcuban, 


as a most generous and celebrated wine, and pro- 


ceeding to speak of the Falernian, says, © Secunda 


« nobilitas Falerno agro erat. NAT. HisT. xiv. 6. 


Horace, 1 Ove, xxxi. 9. speaks of the Calenian 
wine as a luxury of the highest kind. 


1 18, CA and Crete—) 


1 Op R. XX, 9. 


Pliny, speaking of the wines imported into Italy. 
Says, © in summa gloria fuerunt Thasium CHn1- 


. Ex Chio quod Arvisium vocant.“ 


xiv. 7. And Virgil, EcL. v. 71. 

Vina Nov um fundam calathis ARVISIA NECTAR. 
Silius Italicus likewise terms it 

— OR ERSER Ax vIs14 8 SUCCI1S. 

vii. 210. 

Strabo describes the country of Arvisium as pro- 
ducing the best of all the Greek wines. H Apizoia 
XH obvov &frrov Tee2oy T EMNνν⁰ . L. Xxili. | 
Horace places the Chian among the rich wines 
in the miser's cellar ; 


positis intus Car veterisque Falerni 


Mille es GB 
2 SATIR. iii. 115. 


He likewise alludes to the high estimation in 
which this wine was held, L. 3. Ode xix. 5. 
Quo Curun pretio cadum . 
Mercemur,=— 
The wines of Crete are joined with those of 
Chios or Scios, by Tasso. Gl1ERusAL, Lis, 1 i. 78. 


Ogni isola de' Greci A lui sol mieta, 
E Sc10 pietrosa gli vindemmi, è CXETA. 


The isles of Greece sent in provisions meet, 
And store : of wine from Scios came and Crete. 


| Fairfax. 
Cretan wine is mentioned, together with the 
Chian and other celebrated wines of Greece, by 


lian; VAR. HisT., xii. 31.— Solinus, in his 


description of Crete, C. 17, says, “ larga vitis; 
« mira soli indulgentia.“ Martial celebrates the 
passum, made at Gnossus, a city of Crete ; : 


Gnossia Minoiæ genuit VINDEMIA C RET. 
I.. Xxiii. Er. 106. 


Juvenal speaks of it as a rich wine; 


— PINCUE antique de littore Crete 
PASSUM, 


xiv. 270. 
The winum passum was —_ of grapes that were 
nearly dried. See Pliny, xiv. 9. Colum. xii. 16. 


118.— = how they quaff in gold, 
B —— nm. 
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And studs of pearl; 
And hunger still. 
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; to me should'st tell, who thirst 
Then embassies thou show'st 
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From nations far and nigh: what honour that, 


Crystal and myrrhine cups imboss d with gems 
And 5tuds of pearl,—] 

Crysral and myrrhine cups are often joined to- 
gether by ancient authors.“ Murrhino et crystal- 
« lina ex eadem terra effodimus, quibus pretium 
« faceret ipsa fragilitas. Hoc argumentum opum, 
« hxc vera luxuriz gloria existimata est, habere 
« quod posset statim totum petire,” PLIx. Lib. 
XXxiii, Proem, We see that Pliny reckons re- 
Hine cups among fossils ; Scaliger, Salmasius, and 


others, contend from this verse of Propertius, iv. 26. 


Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis, 
that they were like our porcelain: but if they were 
0 very fragil as they are represented to be, it is 


not easy to conceive how they could be imboss'd 
with gems and studs of pearl, I suppose our author 
asserted it from the words immediately following 


m Pliny ; “ Nec hoc fuit satis: turba gemmarum 


«© potamus, et smaragdis teximus calices: ac temu- 


ce lentiæ causa tenere Indiam juvat: et aurum jam 
* accessio est.“ Or perhaps the words, imboss'd with 
gems, &c, refer only to gold first mentioned, which 
is no unusual construction. They gaaff in gold im- 
Boss d with gems and studs of pearl. 


_ gether by Juvenal; 


Grandis tolluntur cx y STALLI , maxima rursus 
MyRRUIN A 


SAT. vi. 154. 


And by Statins, 3 Seve. | iv. 57. 


Prima duci, MYRRHASQUE graves CRY STALLAQUE 
portat. 

Thus also Martial; 

Opinianum morionibus nectar 

CRySTALLINISQUE MYRRHINISQUE propinat. 

L. 3. Er. Ixxxii. 24. 
For the great price given for these cups, see 
Meursius De Luxu RoMANORUM, C. 8. 


The myrrhine cups seem to have been considered 
28 gems, and are described as such by some of the 


Neauton. 
Crystal and myrrhine cups are mentioned to- 


© MURRHINA POCULA: 


„ in gold emboss'd with gems, &c.“ 


ancient writers. Thus Seneca, Dr BENE FIC. vil. 9.5 


in a passage where he had just mentioned the luxury 
of citron tables, and crystalline cups; © Video 
parum scilicet luxuria 
& magno furit, nisi, quod vomant, CAPaCiBus 
© GEM3MIS inter se propinarent.“ 


The large 
vases shewn in different parts of Italy, as being 
onyx, agate, &c. are by many people supposed of 
this myrrhine kind, See Mr, Holdsworth, on Vir- 


gil's C gemma bibat, &c. GEORG, ii. 506. But 


in his unfinished vocabulary, at the end of the last 
edition of his work, he considers the myrrhina as 
a sort of porcelain. —That the ancients & quaff'd _ 


appears from 
numberless passages of their writers. Thus Cicero; 


„ Exponit suas copias omnes, multum argentum, 


« NON pauca etiam POCULA EX AURO, quz, ut 
« mos est regius, et maxime in Syria, GEMMIS. 
« ERANT DISTINCTA CLARISSI NIS.“ IN Ver- 
REM. iv. 27. Virgil also thus describes a bow! 
or goblet; | | 


Hinc regina CRAVEM GEMMIS AUROQUE Proposcit 
Implevitque mero PATERAM, 


FO EN. i. 728. 
Silius Italicus speaks of 
ARGENTO Ld pocula, MIXTA 
Queis GEMMA _—_— hOnOs, ———— 
xiv. 661. 
And Juvenal says, 
— nulla aconita bibuntur 
Fictilibus; tunc illa time, cum roco LA zumes 
ee et lato Sctinum ardebit | in AURO. 


: SAT; X. 2 
It appears, from the! same satyrist, that the Romans 


were sometimes suspicious their guests might rob 


these rich cups of some of their valuable orna- 
ments; 


—— ubi non committitur aurum; 
Vel, si quando datur, custos affixus ibidem, 
Qui numerct gemmas, unguesgue observet acutos, 
SAT, 


v. 39 


But 


D d 
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But tedious waste of time, to sit and hear 


So many hollow compliments and lies, 


Outlandish flatteries ? Then proceed'st to talk 


125 


Of the emperor, how easily subdued, 


How gloriously: I shall, thou say'st, expel 


A brutish monster; 


what if I withal 


Expel a Devil who first made him such? 


Let his tormenter conscience find him out; 


130 


For him I was not sent; i nor yet to free 


That people, victor once, now vile and base; 4 


Deservedly made vassal; who, once just, 


Frugal, and mild, and temperate, conquer'd well, 


But govern ill the nations under yoke, 


125 


Peeling their Provinces, exhausted all 


124. So many hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandish flatterics Fam] 


Possibly not without an allusion to the congratu- 
latory embassies on the Restoration. 


130. Let his tormenter conscience find him out ;—] 
Milton, as Dr. Jortin observes, had here in his 
mind Tacitus, who, having related the extraor- 
dinary letters written by Tiberius to the senate, 
adds; „ Adeo facinora atque flagitia sua ipsi 


« quoque in supplicium verterant. Neque frustra a 


© præstantissimus sapientiæ firmare solitus est, si 
recludantur tyrannorum mentes, posse aspici la- 
6 niatus et ictus, quando ut corpora verheribus, ita 


« $xyitia, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilace- 


« retur, Quippe Tiberium non fortuna, non soli— 


© tudines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris suas- 


que 1pse pœnas fateretur.“ Ax NAI. vi. 6. 


132. That people, victor once, now vile and base; Sc.] 


This description of the corruption and decline of 
the Roman empire, contained in this and the ſol- 


lowing ten lines, is at once concisely fine, and. 


| accurately just. 


136. Peeling their provinces. ] 
This expression might be suggested by the w ell: 


known answer of Tiberius, at a time when his 
conduct was consistent with it. Being urged by 


some provincial governors to require an increase of 
tribute from the subject provinces, he replied, that 
« a good shepherd would be content to “ sheer his 


« sheep without flaying them.“ -n, pastoris ere 


tondere pecus, non DEGLUBERE, Sueton. TIB ER. 
C. 32.—or, as reported by Dion Cassius, lvii.— 


up wa Ta mrfpaTa, 4 owe ATIOZYPEEOAT, 


DH. © 1 would sheer my Sheep, but not to the 
« quick,” 


136, — | m— exhausted all 
| By lust and rapine — ] 
The rapine, by which the provinces subject to 
the Romans were drained and exhausted, was most 


notorious, The exactions of Verres 1 in Sicily were 
estimated 


— — — gn wor peep 
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By lust and rapine ; first ambitious grown 
Of triumph, that insulting vanity, 


estimated by Cicero at a sum exceeding three 
hundred thousand pounds of our money. The op- 
pression of the Asiatic provinces, by the Roman 
proconsuls and tax-gatherers, 1s particularly com- 
plained of in a speech of Mithridates, in Justin, 
where it is said, « Adeo illis odium Romanorum 
«© incussit RAPACITAS PROCONSULUM, SECTIO 
© pUBLICANORUM,” Justin, L. xxxviii, C. 7.— 
Cicero, in his Oration DE PROVINCIISs CONSULA- 
RIB us, brings many severe accusations of this kind 
against L. Piso and A. Gabinius, at that time 
proconsuls in Macedonia and Syria. — Against the 
former of these, to the charge of rapine, is joined 
that of Just. — “ Quis vestrum hoc non audivit, 


. quis ignorat, Achæos ingentem pecuniam pen- 


« dere L. Pisoni quetannis? vectigal ac portiorum 


« Dyrrhachinorum totum in hujus unius quæstum 


“ esse conversum ? urbem Byzantiorum, vobis at- 
% que huic imperio fidelissimam, hostilem in mo- 
« dum esse vexatam ? quo ille, posteaquam nihil 
« exprimere ab egentibus, nihil ulla vi a miseris 
« extorquere potuit, cohortes in hiberna misit; his 
« preposuit, quos putavit fore diligentissimos sa- 
« tellites scelerum, ministros cupiditatum suarum. 
« Omitto jurisdictionem in libera civitate contra 
ce leges senatusque consulta; cædes relinquo, li- 


« bidines prætereo; quarum acerbissimum extat 


« indicium, et ad insignem memoriam turpitu- 
„ dinis, et pœne ad justum imperii nostri odium, 
« quod constat, nobilissimas virgines se in puteos 
« abjecisse, et morte voluntaria necessariam turpi- 
« tudinem depulisse.“ C. iii. — In the same 
Oration, speaking of Gabinius, he says; „ Igitur 
« in Syria imperatore illo nihil aliud actum est, 
« nisi pactiones pecuniarum cum tyrannis, de- 
% cisiones, direptiones, latrocinia, cxdes, &c,” 
C.iv.——And afterwards, joining them both to- 
gether, he terms them, © has duplices pestes $0- 
« ciorum, militum clades, publicanorum ruinas, 
% provinciarum vastitates, imperii maculas,” C. vi. 
In the Oration likewise, In L. Piso x E, he 
thus sums up the abominable conduct of Piso in 


| 


his consulship, principally towards the provinces : 


% Achaia exhausta, Thessalia vexata, laceratæ 
« Athenæ, Dyrrhachium et Apollonia exinanita, 


« Ambracia direpta, Parthini et Bullienses illusi, 


% Epirus excisa, Locri, Phocii, Bæotii exusti, Acar- 


« nania, Amphilochia, Perrhebia Athamanumque 
« gens vendita, Macedonia condonata Barbaris, 
« AEtolia amissa, Dolopes finitimique montani op- 
« pidis atque agris exterminati, cives Romani, qui 
« 1n 11s locis negotiantur, te unum solum suum de- 


« peculatorem, vexatorem, prædonem, hostem, ve- 


”'F 


« nisse senserunt. 


6e ditus civitates, quæ non solum boris sunt ex- 
« haustæ, sed etiam nefarias libidinum contumelias 
« turpitudinesque subierunt.“ C. xxxv, — Some 


parts of these two Orations, which abound in 


charges of this double kind, were probably in 


_ Milton's recollegion,—It must however be ob- 


served that /ibido is often used by Latin authors 


to signify any violent passion, and particularly that 
of gain and plunder. Thus Cicero, in his Oration 


DE LTE AGRARIA, C. xx. „ O LiB1DINEM 
« refrenandam !” where Turnebus 'observes, “ Ji. 
« bidinem cum dicit, cupiditatemy aviditatem denique 
« intelligit.” _ | | | 

Our poet seems to have had this sense of J. 
in his mind, in his PARADISE Los r, iv. 194; 


So since into his church LEWD hirelings climb. 


137.— ambitious grown 

Of triumph, that ingultin s bang. —4 

« Quid tandem habet iste currus? quid vincti 
« ante currum duces ? quid simulacra oppidorum ? 
« quid aurum ? quid argentum ? quid legati in 
« equis et tribuni? quod clamor militum ? quid 
« tota illa pompa? IN ANIA SUNT ISTA, mihi 


c crede, delectamenta pane puerorum, captare 


« plausus, vehi per urbem, conspiei velle, quibus 

« ex rebus nihil est quod solidum tenere; nihil 

« quod referre ad voluptatem corporis poss is. 
Cicero, In L. Pi80N, C. 25. 


44 149. Then 


LG r“ i4ꝰ˖Ä˖ —— — — — p ͥ —ä! — 


C. 40.—In this Oration also 
the charges of lust and rapine are again jointly 


brought against Piso,.—“ evertisti miseras fun- 
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Then cruel, by their sports to blood inur'd 


Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts expos'd; 


140 


Luxurious by their wealth, and greedier still, 


And from the daily scene effeminate. 


What Wise and valiant man would seck to e 


199, Then cruel, by their ports to blood in,. 
Of fighting men, and men to beasts expos'd; 
Luxurious by thetr wealth, and g reedier till, 
And from the daily Scene effeminate. ] | 
The connection of luxury, cruelty, and effeminacy, 
has been often remarked in all ages. Athenzus no- 
tices the cruelty of the people of Miletus as connected 


with their luxury; and, speaking of some Scythian 


nations, he describes them advancing in cruelty, in 
proportion as they plunged themselves in luxury 
and effeminacy, xai f. £74 TO TPYOAN ofpn- 


Cares tig TETo fe H woe marTtwy Twr alpuTur | 


big 0Ug PiN nxpoTnpicatov TX; fivX;. P. 525. Ed. 


Cansab.— The Ionians are described by the same 
author as « devoid of philanthropy, chearfulness, 
« and even natural affection, and shewing upon all 


occasions a disposition of the most unfeeling 
« kind;” and at the same time he notices “ their 
« habits of luxury and effeminacy, 


*? Ta Ievwy vn 


tupfen. p. 62 5. — Tacitus connects luxury and 
eruelty together in the character of Otho. Having 


spoken of Viiellius as “ ventre et gula sibi ipsi 


« hostis,” he adds, „ Otho, Luxu, sVITIA, 
« audacià, reipublicz exitiosior ducebatur.” HisT, 
The effeminacy of the Romans, as 


il, 31. 


luxury advanced, became a subject of complaint 


and censure to all their moralists and historians. 
« Miramur,” says Columella, “ gestus effœmina- 


„ torum, quod a natura sexum viris denegatum 


© mulicbri motu mentiantur, decipiantque oculos 
„ spectantium.“ L. i.— Nero assumed the dress 
and behaviour of a woman, and was actually several 
times married, with much ostentation of the nuptial 
rites, to several of his minions. Elagabalus imitated 
his example in this, and in other disgraceful instances. 


Milton probably alluded to some of these circum- 


tances in the Roman history. 


| 


140. Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts expos'd,| 

The fighting beasts are a poor instance of the: 
Roman cruelty in their sports, in comparison of 
the gladiators; who might have been introduced 


| so naturally and easily here, only by putting the 
word gladiators in place of the other two, that one 
may very well be surprised at the poet's omitting 


Calton, 

Beast-fights were exhibited among the Romans 
with great variety. Sometimes, by bringing water 
into the amphitheatre, even sea-monsters were in- 


them. See Seneca's viith Epistle. 


| troduced' for the purpose of combating with wild 


beasts, This is mentioned by Co; ECL. 
Vil, 04- 

Nec nobis tantum sylvestria cernere monstra 

Contigit, £QUOREOS EGO CUM CERTANTIBUS URSIS 

OPECTAVI VITULOS., | h 

The men that fought with wild beasts were called 
bestiarii, These were principally condemned per- 
sons; although there were some who hired them. 
selves like gladiators. 

141. Luxurious by their wealth, and greedier Still,] 

LUXURIAMQUE LUCRIS emimus, LUXUQUE RAPINAS, 

MANIL, iv. 10. 


143. What toi se and valiant man would 5eek to free 
These, thus degenerate, by themselves inslav'd ? 
Or could of inward glaves make outward free?] 

The following citation, from a truly philosophical 
work, may be no improper comment on this passage 
of Milton. © Were a nation given to be moulded 
« by a sovereign, as clay is put into the hands of 


the potter, this project of bestow ing liberty on 


« a people who are actually servile, is perhaps of 
« all others the most difficult, and requires most 


«to be executed in bilence, and with the deepest 
: « ICSCIVCs 
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These, thus degenerate, by themselves inslay'd ? 


Or could of inward slaves make outward free ? 


Know therefore, when my season comes to sit 
On David's throne, it shall be like a tree 


Spreading and overshadowing all the earth ; 


Or as a stone, that shall to pieces dash - 


All monarchies besides throughout the world ; 


And of my kingdom there shall be no end: 


Means there shall be to this; but what the means, 


Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell. 


« reserve. Men are qualified to receive this biessing, 
« only in proportion as they are made to apprehend 
ce their own rights, and are made to respect the 
„ just pretensions of mankind ; in proportion as 
« they are willing to sustain in their own persons 
« the burthen of government and of national de- 
« fence, and to prefer the engagements of a liberal 
« mind to the enjoyments of sloth, and the delusive 
« hopes of a safety purchased by submission and 
« fear. — Ferguson oN CIVIL SOCIETY, P. 6. S. 5. 


145. Or could of inward Slaves make outward fre: ?] 


This noble sentiment Milton explains more fully, 


and expresses more diffusively, in his PARADISE 


LosrT, x11. 99. 
— therctore since he permits 
Within himself unworthy pow'rs to reign 
Over free reason, God in judgment just 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; &c. 


So also again, in his xiith Sonnet, 
Licence they mean, when they cry Liberty ; 
For wHO LOVES THAT, MUST FIRST BE WISE AND 
GOOD. 

No one had eyer more fine notions of true 
liberty than Milton, and I have often thought that 
there never was a greater proof of the weakness of 
human nature, than that he, with a head so clear, 


n 


11 
| 


and a heart, I really believe, perfectly honest and 
disinterested, should concur in supporting such 


ty rant, and professed trampler upon the liberties of 
T hyer. 


his country, as Cromwell was. 


146. Know therefore, when my gcason comes to vit 
On David's throne, &c,] 


A particular manner of expression, but frequent 


in Milton; as if he had said, Know therefore when 


the season comes to sit on David's throne, that 
throne «hall be like a tree &c. alluding to the 


parable of the -mustard-sced grown into @ re, 58 
that the birds lodge in the branches thereof, (Mat. 


xiii. 32.); and to, (what that parable also respeRs,) 


Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the great zree awhoce 


heighth reached unts heaven, and the sight thereof 


4 the end of all the earth, (Dan. iv. 11.) Ter- 
tullian also compares the kingdom of Christ to that 
of Nebuchadnezzar. See Grotius in Matt. Or as 


a stone &c, ; alluding to the stone in another ot 


Nebuchadnezzar's dreams, which brake the image 
in pieces, and so this kingdom S break in pieces, 
aud consume all these kingdoms, and it shall staud 
for ever, (Dan, ii. 44.) Aud of my kingdom there 


shall be us end: the very words of Luke, i. 33. 


with the only necessary change of the person ; aud 


 Neavtons. 


To 


of his kingdom there shall be no end, 


| 
w 
| 
| 
| 
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To whom the Tempter impudent reply'd. 


I see all offers made by me how slight 155 


Thou valuest, because offer'd, and reject'st: 


Nothing will please the difficult and nice, 


Or nothing more than still to contradict: 
On the other side know also thou, that I 
On what J offer set as high esteem, 450 


Nor what J part with mean to give for naught; 
All these, which in a moment thou behold'st, 
The kingdoms of the world, to thee I give, 


(For, given to me, I give to whom I please,) 


No trifle; yet with this reserve, not else, 165 


On this condition, if thou wilt fall down, 


162. All these, which in a moment thou behold'st, 
The kingdoms of the world, to thee I gives 
For, given to me, I give to whom ] please, 
VN o triſte, yet with this reserve, not elbe, 
On this condition, if thou wilt fall down, 
And worghip me as thy 5uperior lord, Sc.] 


And the dewil, taking him up into a high mountain, 
shewed unto him all the kingdoms of the wworld in 
a moment of time. And the devil gaid unto him, all 
this power avill I give unto thee, and the glory of 
them for that is delivered unto me; and ano 


 *whomsoever I will, I give it. 


I thau therefore qwilt auorship me, all sball be 
thine, Luke, 1 iv. 5, 6, 7. 


166. On this condition, if thou wilt fall down, 
And worship me, as thy Superior lord, ] 


In my opinion, (and Mr. Thyer concurs with 
me in the observation,) there is nothing in the 
disposition and conduct of the whole poem so justly 
liable to censure, as the awkward and preposterous 
introduction of this incident in this place. The 


_ Tempter should have proposed the condition at the 


i 


same time that he offered the gifts, as he doth in 
scripture ; but after his gifts had been absolutely 
refused, to what purpose was it to propose e 
impious condition? Could he imagine that our Sa- 
viour would accept the kingdoms of the world upon 
the abominable terms of falling down and worship- 
ping him, just after he had rejected them unclogged 
with any terms at all? Well might the author say 
that Satan impudent replied; but that doth not solve 
the objection. | Newton, 


I differ entirely from Bp. Newton and his very 


able coadjutor, respecting this part of the poem. 


The management of the poet seems so far from 


objectionable, that T conceive this passage to 


be a striking instance of his great judgment in 


arranging his work, as well as of his great skill in 


decorating it. — The conduct and demeanour of 
Satan had hitherto been artfully plausible, ard 
such as seemed most likely to forward his designs. 
At the beginning of this Book, after repeated 
defeats, he is described desperate of success, and 
ce lung em! his E £ but still he proceeds. 
— Upon 
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And worship me as thy superior lord, 
(Easily done,) and hold them all of me; 
For what can less so great a gift deserve? 


Won thus our Saviour answer'd with disdain. 


170 


I never lik'd thy talk, thy offers less; 
Now both abhor, SINCC thou hast dar'd to utter 


The abominable terms, impious condition : : 


But I indure the time, till which expir d 


Thou hast permission on me. It is written, 


175 


The first of all commandments, Thou shalt worship 
The Lord thy God, and only him shalt serve; 
And dar'st thou to the Son of God propound 


To worship thee accurs'd? now more accurs'd 


For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 


Upon his next attack failing, the paroxysm of his 


desperation rises to such a height, that he is com- 


pletely thrown off his guard, and at once betrays 
himself and his purpose, by bringing forward, with 


the most intemperate indiscretion, those abominable 


terms, which, could it have been possible for his 


temptations to have succeeded, we may imagine 
were intended in the end to have been proposed 


discovery who Satan really was; for it must be 
observed, that though Jesus in the F1xsT Book 


(Ver. 356.) had declared that he knew the 
Tempter through his disguize, still the Temptation 


proceeds in the same manner as if he had not 
known him: at least our Lord's conduct is not 


represented as influenced by any suspicion of an 


insidious adversary.— As to proposing the condition 
together with the gifts 5 this I conceive could not 
be done without changing the whole plan of the 
poem, as by pushing the question immediately to 


to our Lord. This then is the evaywrorcy or full || 


180 


a point, it must have precluded the gradually pro- 


gressive temptations which the poet so finely brings 


It might perhaps have been wished 
that the circumstance of Satan's betraying himselt 


forward, 


and his purpose, under the irritation of defeat and 
| desperation, had been kept back till the subsequent 
_ temptation, in the highly-finiched description of 


Athens with all its pride of learning and phi- 
losophy, had been tried, and had also failed, But 
the apologetic speech of Satan (Ver. 196.), in 


which he recovers himself from his intemperate 


impetuosity, and repairs the indiscretion of his 
present violent irritation, 80 far as to pave the way 
for another temptation, is not only marked with 
such singular art and address as is truly admirable, 


but it likewise gives a material variety and relief 


to this part of the poem; which I cannot wish to 
have been in any respe& different from what it is, 
as I do not conceive that even Milton himself could 


have 1mproved it, | 
And 
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And more blasphemous ; which expect to rue. 
The kingdoms of the world to thee were given? 
Permitted rather, and by thee usurp'd ; 


Other donation none thou canst produce. 

If given, by whom but by the king of kings, 185 
God over all supreme? If given to thee, 

By thee how fairly is the giver now 

Repaid ! But gratitude in thee is lost 

Long since. Wert thou $0 void of fear or shame, 

As offer them to me, the son of God? — 190 
To me my own, on such abhorred pact, 
That I fall down and worship thee as God? 

Get thee behind me; plain thou now appear'st 

That evil one, Satan for ever damn'd. 

To whom the Fiend, with fear abash'd, reply'd. — 195 

Be not so sore offended, Son of God, 

Though sons of God both Angels are and Men, 

If I, to try whether in higher sort 

Than these thou bear st that title, have propos d 
What both from Men and Angels 1 receive, 200 
Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth, 5 


Milton had made Satan declare 4 long” before, 


— al} good to me is lost; 
Evil be thou my good! 


183. — ry the king of kings, 
God over all supreme — 


who is the blessed and only potentate, THE 
' KING or KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS, 1 Tim. 
vi. 15. | 


PARADISE LosT, iv. 10g. 
199. — | have propos d 
What both from Men and Angels J receive, &c.] 
The terms of worship and vassalage. See Ver. 166.. 
Sapras | 
201. Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the car thy] 


The 


who is OVER ALL, God bleiced for ever, 
Romans, ix. 5. 

l 188. But gratitude in the is lest 

| Long Since] 


| 


- 
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Nations beside from all the quarter'd winds, 
God of this world invok'd, and world beneath: 


Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 


To me most fatal, me it most concerns; 205 
The trial hath indamag'd thee no way, 


Rather more honor left and more esteem; 


Me naught advantag'd, missing what J aim'd. 


Therefore let pass, as they are transitory, 


The kingdoms of this world; I shall no more 210 


Advise thee ; gain them as thou canst, or not. 


The arch-fiend here means to prove the extent 
of his dominion, and his pretensions to the name 
and power of a God, from the homage paid him 


by Demons of every WO order and descrip- 


tion; | 
| dose Hen that are found, 
In IRE, AIR, FLOOD, Or UNDER GROU N Dynn— 
| PENSEROSO. 93. 


It is, says Mr. Warton, one of the visions of 


'Thomas Aquinas, that God permitted some of the 
fallen angels, less guilty than the rest, in their 


descent or precipitation from heaven, to remain in 


the air, fire, water, and earth, till the day of Judg- 

ment. Drayton, speaking of evil spirits, has the 
same doctrine ; 

Some EARTHLyY mixtures take, as others which aspire, 

Them subtler shapes resume, of war ER, AIR, and FIRE; 
Being those immortals long before the heaven, that fell, 
Whose deprivation thence determined their hell. 


The Spirits in Tasso, which the Necromancer. 


summons to take possession of the enchanted forest, 
are invoked as fallen angels, who controul the dit. 
terent elements which they inhabit; 
Udite, udite o voi che da le stelle 
Precipitar giù i folgori tonanti; 
Si voi che le tempeste e le procelle 
Movete, habitator de Paria erranti, &c.— 


G:2k, LIB. C. Xii. 7. 


Hear, hear, you Spirits all that whilom fell, 
Cast down from Heaven with dint of roaring thunder: 
Hear you, amid the empty air that dwell, 

And storms and showers pour on these kingdoms under 5 


| Fairfax, 
And in the rin part of Shakespeare's HE N. VI. 


Joan la Pucelle summons her Spirits, or Demons, 


and addresses them by the titles of 


—— familiar Spirits, that are call'd 
Out of the powerful regions UNDER EARTH, 


and of 


— peedy helpers, that are SUBSTITUTES 
Under the lordly MONARCH OF THE NORTH, 


i, e. under Satan himself, —See Mr. Warton's long, 


but very curious, note, already referred to, on the 
3 Eintisdnd, 


20g. God of this world invok'd—] 


Milton pursues the same notion which he had 


adopted in his Paradise Lost, of the Gods of the 
Gentiles being the fallen Angels, and he is sup- 


ported in 1t by the authority of the primitive 
fathers, who are very unanimous in accusing the 
heathens of worshipping devils for deities. Thyer. 


The devil, in scripture, is termed the God of 1415 
world, 2 Cor, iv. 4. 


E e : And 
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And thou thyself seem'st otherwise inclin d 


Than to a worldly crown; addicted more 


To contemplation and profound dispute, 


As by that early action may be judg'd, 


215 


When, slipping from thy mother's eye, thou went'st 


Alone into the temple, there wast found 

Among the gravest Rabbies, disputant 

On points and questions fitting Moses“ chair, 

Teaching, not taught. The childhood shews the man, 220 
As morning shews the day: be famous then 

By wisdom; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o'er all the world 
In knowledge, all things 3 in it comprehend. 


Al knowledge i 18 not couch'd | in Moses“ law, 


| fitting Moses' chair,] | 
Moses chair was the chair in which the doctors 
sitting expounded the law either publicly to the 
people, or privately to their disciples. The scribes 
and Pharisees tit in Moses chair, «7% TyG Mogg N- 
digg. Mat. xXk²ili. 2. 


219. — 


213. — addifed nor. 
To contemplation] | 


Milton, PARADISE Los r, iv. 297. „describes 


Adam in his state of innocence “ for cox TEM - 


i PLATION form'd, i 


| $30, nome The childhood Shews the nan, 
* morning Shews the day,-] 


Thus Ben Jonson, in his vERSESS To 8USAN 
COUNTESS OF MONTGOMERY; 


Were they that nam'd you prophets? DID THzy SEER 
Ev'N IN THE DEW OF GRACE, WHAT YOU WOULD BE? 


221, As morning Shews the day —] 


Alluding to St. Matthew, xvi. 3. Aud in the 


Newton, 


225 


mornings it 01 be n aveather 88 9 the ay - - 


is red. 


3 Be famous then 


221, — — 
By wisdom —1 
We are now come to the last temptation properly 
$0 called; and it is worth the reader's while to ob- 
zerve how well Satan has pursued the scheme which 


he had proposed in council, 11. 225. 


Therefore with manlier objects we must try 

His constancy ; with such as have more se- 

Of worth, of honor, glory, and popular praise. 
The gradation also in the several allurements pro- 
posed is very fine; and I believe one may justly say, 
that there never was a more exalted system of mo- 
rality comprized in so short a compass. Never were 
the arguments for vice dressed up in more delusive 
colours, nor were they ever answered with more 


solidity of thought, or acuteness of reasoning. 
5 Thy ers 


The 
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The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote; 
The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 


To admiration, led by nature's light, 


And with the Gentiles much thou must conver se, 


Ruling them by persuasion, as thou mean'st; 230 


Without their learning, how wilt thou with them, 


Or they with thee, hold conversation meet ? 


How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 


Their idolisms, tr aditions, ParadoxXCs : ? 


Error by his own arms is best evinc'd. 235 


Look once more, ere we leave chis specular mount, 


230. Ruling them by ber nation as thou mean's!,] 
Alluding to those charming lines, i. 221. 
Vet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 


By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear. 


234, — idolisms,-] 
Idoliems is, I believe, a word of Milton's own 
fabrication. It seems not so much to mean the 
idolatrous worship of the Gentiles, as the opinions 


with which they might endeavour to defend it. 


Our Author has also diet, Sams. AGON, 453. 


and op'd the mouths 
Ot 1D0LISTS and atheists | 


234 = — tradition 


Buy rraditions, we may understand opinions col- 

lected from those philosophers who instructed pub- 
lickly, without committing any of their precepts to 
writing; : which was the case with Pythagoras, Numa, 


and Lycurgus. See the lives of the two latter by 


Plutarch. 


234.kkP⅛k — Faradox es?! 


Alluding to the paradoxes of the Stoic philo- 
_ 8ophers, then in high repute, 


Newton, I} 


235. 3 his own arms ts best evinc'd. ] 


Evinc'd is here used in its Latin signification of 


subdued or conquered ; in which sense it is more 
_ forcible and appropriate, than, as it is more com- 
monly used by us to' "_ or prove. 


42365. — — this specular mount, 


Thus in the PARADISE Los, xii. 588. when 


the Angel had ſinished what he had to ew, and 


to relate to Adam, he says, 


Let us FB” now therefore from THis Yor 


Or Sv$ECULATION; 


Specula and speculator are used in this sense by 


| the Latin poets. 


Præceps aerii SPECULA de MONT1S in undas 
Defcrar. mm | 


STECULA sublimis ab ALTA 


Non Ramp minus servat, quam Punica castra. 
Sil. Ital. vii. 521. 


Celsa Diacearchi se EcUHA TRIX villa profundi, 
Stat. 2 SYLV. ii. 3. 


. 1 


Virg. Ec LOG, viii, 59. 
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Westward, much nearer by southwest, behold ; 


Where on the Ægean shore a city stands, 


Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil; 


| 237. Westward, much nearer by southwest,— | 


This might be understood W. by S. that is, one 
point from west towards southwest; which is nearly 
the actual position of Athens, with respect to Mount 
Niphates. — Or it may only mean, that our Lord 


tern side of the mountain (See Ver. 25. of this 
Book); but only, as the latitude of Athens was 


four degrees southward of that of Rome, that he 


must now direct his view so much more toward the 

sduthwest, than when he was looking at Rome, 
which lay nearly due west, or in a small degree 
northwest, of Mount Niphates. 


238. Where on the Agean Shore a city 5tands, ] 


The following description of Athens, and its 


learning, is extremely grand and beautiful. Mil- 
ton's Muse, as was before observed, is too much 


cramped down by the argumentative cast of his 
subject, but emerges upon every favorable occasion, 


and, like the sun from under a cloud, bursts out 


into the same bright vein of poetry, which shines 
out more frequently, though not more strongly, in 
T hyer, 


the Paradise Lost. 
I cannot persuade myself that our author, when 
he selected his subject, and formed his plan, con- 


sidered himself as any ways cramped down by it. 


T have no doubt that he looked forward with plea- 


sure to the opportunities, which he foresaw it would 


afford him, of introducing this and other admirable 


descriptions; and that he was particularly aware of 
the great effect which the argumentative cast of part 


of his poem would give to that which is purely 
descriptive, | 
2.39. Built nobly,] 
Homer, Speaking of Athens, calls it a well-built 
city; 


O © ap Aang 7 7 $9xT urs TT pore 
IL. ii. 546. 


' Nqwin, 


| 


had no occasion to change his situation on the wes- 


| done addrewes the Athenians ; 


pure the air, and light the 50il;} 


2 39+ 
Attica being a mountainous country, the soil was 


light, and the air sharp and pure; and therefore 


said to be productive of sharp wits.— u. EVXPATIOAN 
r Ofwy £& QUTW KATVIETR, OT) OponmwTaT2; evipa; 
Plato in Timæo. p. 24. Vol. 3. Ed. Serr. 
* Athenis tenue ccelum, ex quo acutiores etiam 
60 putantur Attici. Cicero, Dr Faro, 4. 
| Newton, 


Oc. 


Pure the air, a light the goil, Mr, Calton re- 
marks, is from Dio Chrysostom.. Orat. 7. where, 
speaking of Attica, he says, ai yap Ty xwpav 
f. x Tov aa KePory esse enim regionem tenui 
solo, ac levem aera. Athens, he observes, was built 


between two small rivers, Cephisus and Ilissus; 


whence it is called by Euripides, in his Mrpza, 


— i TT} 
n 0. 
| | 351. 
| 0 its holy streams renown'd. | 

| Modbull. 

The effect of the waters upon the air, he adds, is 
poctically represented 1 in the same chorus 3 ; 


Kanuas T ir: KHD TTY 
| Tay Kumi xn apu- 
| Oa{piveey Xwhav KETUTVEUTHE 
| MerTpices arepwy | 


"Hdvumvoss avface 


i . 
From Cephisus' amber tide, 
At the Cyprian queen's command, 
As sing the Muses, are supplied, 
To refresh the chirsty land, 
Fragrant gales of temperate air. | 
fo e Wodbull, 


The strophe of that chorus, from the antistrophe 


of which the passage just cited by Mr. Calton is 


given, may also be adduced to shew the proverbial 
pureness and clearness of the air of Attica. The 


FN 
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Athens, the cye of Greece, mother of arts 240 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 


Epe x Stila To Tankxiey oAGoiy 
Kat bedr mas KARE PW yy 
lepag Xofos eTofh nts 

T' anoÞerBo aro 

KA: Tara coTiars 

Alti Jos APTOTOTY 


BaworTes f 4 0 


Heroes of Erectheus' race, 

To the gods who owe your birth 

And in a long succession trace 

Your sacred origin from earth, 

Who on wisdom's fruit regale, 

Purest breezes still inhale, 

And behold skies ever bright! | 
| Wedbull, 


240. Athens the eye of Greece] 


Demosthenes somewhere calls Athens e eye of | 


Greece, o043p0; Exaz3o;; but I cannot at present 


recolle& the place. In Justin it is called one of 


the two eyes of Greece, Sparta being the other, 
(L. v. C. 8.); and Catullus {xxx11, 1.) terms 
Sirmio the eye of islands; 


Peninsularum Sirmio, insularumque 


OcEtLLE, 


But the metaphor is more properly applied to 
Athens than any other place, as it was the great 
seat of learning. | Newton, 


I cannot discover the passage in Demos ene 
referred to by Bp. Newton, Thysius, in a note on 
Justin, (L. ii. C. 6. Ed. Varior. , and on a passage 
of Valerius Maximus, (Ed. Varior. L. i. C. 6. 


Exempl. Extern. 1. ), notices that Athens is men- 


tioned by Demosthenes under this description, % 
eye of Greece : but no reference is made to the 
particular pasage.—Cicero, in his Oration PRO 
Leceg MaxiLia, C. v. calls Corinth © totius 
« GRAC!A LUMEN,” upon which Hotoman ob- 
serves, “ alludens opinor ad Leptinis dictum, qui 
c Corinthum alterum Græciæ oculum, Athenas 
« alterum appellavit.— Aristotle, speaking of 
- metaphors, (RuRTORIC. L. iii. C. x. S. 3.) cites 
the passage here alluded to, from a speech of 


829. 


Leptines, in which he conjures the Athenians 
« that they would not suffer Greece to become 

re:1P0anuce, deprived of one of her eyes, by the 
« extinction of Sparta.” It was not therefore 
Corinth, but Sparta, to which the orator alluded, 
as being, next to Athens, the ornament of Greece. 
The speech must have been spoken on the debate, 
whether Athens should assist Sparta, when in danger 
of being over-powered by the Theban league. 
The Greek poets frequently used oν,˖s in 2 
metaphorical sense, for the lustre of superior ex- 


cellenee. The Sun is called, by Aristophanes, the 


eye of Heaven, AIOE PONY OMMA, Nus. 284. And 
in a fragment of Sappho, in Achilles FTatius, (De 
Ltvcie, ur CLITorn, L. ii.) that poetess de- 


seribes the rose as the eye, or paragon, of flowers ; 


— Tir £4 K00H0, u ayAgiopa, OꝙOAAM ON AN- 
OENN=— Pindar in his sECoND Olympic Ode, 


which celebrates the victory of 'Theron, king of 


Agrigentum, in the chariot race, speaking of 
'Theron's ancestors who underwent many difficulties 
before they could build that city, and settle them- 


selves in it, terms them /e eye of Sicily, Linth? 


Pe: 


KaH¹ereg d TAK Y Hp, | 

Ie pos ETNOY ο * | 
Tlorzps, EIREAIAL T' ELAN 
OÞOAAMOYL, 


A race, long exercis'd in woes, 
Ere, smiling o'er her kindred flood, 
The mansion of their wish'd repose, 
Their sacred city stood; 

And through amaz'd Sicilia shone, 
The lustre of their fair renown. N 
| West, 


Thus also Cicero, In CATILI x. iii. C. x.. 


« Superavit postea Cinna cum Mario. Tum vero, 
« clarissimis viris interfectis, LUMINA CIVITATIS 
« EXTINCTA SUNT.”—And Velleius Paterculus, 


speaking of the defeat of Pompey by Julius Cæsar 
at the battle of Pharsalia, mentions « tantum utrius- 
0 A exercitus Fronum nin et conlisa inter 

10 5 
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Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 


City or r suburban, studious walks and shades. 


« se duo reipublicz capita, 8 ag ALTERUM 
© ROMANI IMPERII LUMEN.” 


Ben Jonson, in one of his poems, terms Edinburgh 
The heart of Scotland, Brx1Tarin's OTHER EYE, 

Giles Fletcher, in the dedication of his poems 
to Dr. Neville, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, having, in the metaphorical style of his 


time, (which prevailed in prose as much as in verse, ) 
called Europe “the Queen of the World,“ and 
England “ the very face and beauty of Europe,” 
adds; “ And what are THE TWO EYES OF THIS 
LAND, but the two Universities? — — — 
And truly I should forget myself, if I should not 
call Cambridge THE RIGHT EYE, 


240.— ä mother of arts 

And eloquence—] | 
Justin, (L. v. C. 9.) terms Ae % PaTRIA 
C COMMUNIS ELOQUENTI£&.,” And (L. ii. 
C. 6.) he says, „ LITER CERTE ET FACUNDIA 
„ yELUTI TEMPLUM ATHENas habent. 


Cicero abounds in panegyrics upon this celebrated 


seat of learning and eloquence. He describes it 
« jllas 0MNIUM DOCTRINARUM INVENTRICES 
&« Athenas, in quibus SUMMA DICENDI vis ET 
« INVENTA EST, ET PERFPC TA. — DR ORATOR, 
L. i. 13. Ed. Proust. — And in his BxuTvs, 


SeR. 30. he characterises it “ ea urbs, in qua et 


« NATA, et alta, sit ELOQUENTIA.” — And, IB1D, 


Sect. 26, he says, © Testis est Græcia, quæ cum 


_ « eloquentiæ studio sit incensa, jamdiuque excellat 
« in es, præstetque cæteris, tamen omnes artes ve- 


te tustiores habet et multo ante non inventas solum, 


_ « sed etiam perfectas, quam hc est a Græcis ela- 
« borata dicendi vis atque copia, In quam cum in- 
« tueor maxime mihi occurrunt, Attice, et Luc ENI 
« Quas! ATHENA TU#; 3 QUA IN URBE PRIMUM 
« ORATOR SE EXTULIT,” —And again, Sect. 49. 
speaking of eloquence; “ Hoc studium non erat 


« commune Græciæ, sed PRO RIU ATHENA- 


* rum.” To which may be added a more general 
testimony- of the same great orator in fayour of 


Athens, as the Mother of the Arts, and the dis- 
tinguishing ornament of Greece.“ Adsunt Athe- 
ce nienses, unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, 
« jura, leges ortæ, atque in omnes te rras distributa: 
« putantur: de quorum urbis possessione, propter 
« pulchritudinem etiam inter Deos certamen fuisse 


« proditum est: “ auQtoritate autem 


« tanta est, ut jam fractum prope ac debilitatum 


« Grzciz nomen hujus urbis laude nitatur.“ Orat, 


PRO L. FLacc, 26. ——TIsocrates also, in his 
PantcYRIC, describes Athens as first“ inventing 


« those arts which are most necessary to the com- 


« fort of life, and afterwards thereon imagining 
« those which conduce to the refined pleasures,” — 
X0v% dn Keks TW? TEXI2"vs Tos Os Tſo; TH e, TH. 
Pig xenoiuas, xa: TX; pee 1007 Pp Array ra; 
phey EVPYTH, TH J: OoKitheTHTH 


242.— hogpitabley] 


Diodorus describes the Athenians as © hospi- 
ce table to wits“ of other countries, by admitting 


all persons whatever to benefit by the instruction 
| of the learned teachers in their city — Y,y rr 


xn TAIT! r gf OpEVOUG T ATW arbpwnroce Li ii. 
C. 27.— The Athenians were remarkable for their 


general hospitality towards strangers, to whom their 


city was always open, and for whose reception and 


accommadation they had particular officers, under 


the title of np»£20.. The Lacedæmonians were at 


the same time noted for their Zwnnzoizcy or driving 
all strangers away from their city. The conduct of 


the Athenians, as differing in this respect from that 
of the Lacedemonians, is particularly noticed by 
Pericles, in the speech which he is recorded by 
Thucydides to have delivered in commemoration 
of his countrymen, who had fallen in battle. The 
orator there takes occasion to display the superiority 
of the Athenians to the other states then combined 
against them in the Pelopponnesian war,——ruv 


Te Ye TONW X24 TAfEYoprry Ka OUK £5W OTE Sen 


Txt; EnefpYOuey TW 9) laat ros, n Deaparse;. Thu- 
cydid. HIsr. i il, C. 39.—0 We open our city to 


4 all 
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See there the olive grove of Academe, 


Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 


ce all persons whatever, and never exclude stranger 
« either from its places of instruction or enter- 
« tainment.“ | | 


244+ See there the olive grove &c,—] 


A later Bard has well sketched this Athenian 
scene; | | | 1 5 
Guide my feet 
Through fair Lyceum's walks, the olive shades 
Of Academus, and the sacred vale - 
Haunted by steps divine, where once, beneath 
That ever-living platane's ample boughs, 
Ilyssus, by Socratic sounds detain'd, 
On his neglected urn attentive lay. 
Akenside. PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, i. 515: 


the olive grove of Academe, } 


Shs ——— 
The Academy is always described as a woody, 


dhady, place. Diogenes Laertius calls it Tjpv5cu_ 


AAENAEE ; and Horace speaks of the svrLvas 


Academi, 2 Epist. ii. 45. But Milton distingulshes 
it by the particular name of e olive grove of Aca- 


deme, because the olive was particularly cultivated 
about Athens, being sacred to Minerva the goddess 


of the city : he has besides the express authority of 


Aristophanes, Nu B. 1001, 
AMA us Aua n KAT WY, bro Ta; epi ro- 
LETT | | 
Sed in Academiam descendens sub sacris olivis spa- 
tiaberis. ; 
This whole description of the Academe is in- 
finitely charming. Bp. Newton has justly observed 


that „ Plato's Academy was never more beautifully || 
« Cicero,“ he adds, „ Who has 


« described.“ 
laid the scene of one of his dialogues (De Fin. 
% L. v.) there, and who had been himself on the 
&« spot, has not painted it in more lively colours.“ 


Plutarch, in his treatise p EXILIo, refers to the 


three celebrated gymnasia of Athens here noticed 
by the poet, — the Academy, the Lyceum, and the 
Stoa, or Portico. 


Eri rug cebes Nhe, war TH5 
goPas Abm nbi oye; Kas diatfrPacy avaTepuirac ut TH; 
& Axt, Tac = AXaInpILy T1 ETexy, oe And the 


| 
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245 
same author, in his Life of Sy/la, speaking of the 
Academy, (the trees of which he says Sylla cut 
don, ) describes it to have been more abounding 


with trees than any part of the suburbs of Athens,. — 
AENAPO®OPNTATHY Tfapeuy, ——Nilton, in 


tlie conclusion of his sEvExnTH ELecy, transfers 


the title of arosa Academia to his own university, 
Cambridge. Cicero, DE DivixAr. L. i. C. 13, 
peaks of those eminent persons, 

Otia qui studiis læti tenuere decotis, 

Inque ACADEMIA UMBRIFERA, nitidoque Lycæo 


Fuderunt claras fæcundi peQoris artes. 


It may not be improper here to subjoin some 


accounc, not only of the Academy, but also of the 


other pu»lic gardens that were the resort of the 
arned at Athens, Nor can I better do this than 
by the following extract from a very able and pleas- 


ing work, to which I have already referred in these 


notes. | ; 8 
We know that the philosophers at Athens de- 
© lighted in the pleasures of a garden, particularly 
« Epicurus, who made choice of it for his school 
© of philosophy. This, as well as the garden of 
© Plato, were situated in the neighbourhood of 
the Academy, and were probably but small. 
© —— We do not meet with any accounts con- 


« cerning the manner, or taste, in which these were 


arranged. — The scene of Plato's dialogue on 


© Beauty is indeed laid in a pleasant spot upon the 
© banks of the Ilyssus, and under the shade of the 
« plane-tree ; the description of which situation, 
© however short in Plato, seems to have been 


« greatly admired, and to have become so trite, as 


© to be commonly imitated in the prefaces to 


philosophical dialogues ——With respect to 


© the taste and stile in which the public gardens at 


Athens were laid out, our accounts are rather 


© more particular, though far from distinct. We 
c are told by Plutarch, that Cimon planted the 


| © Academic Grove, which was before a rude, un- 


© cultivated spot, and conveyed streams of water to 
« it, probably for ornament as well as use, and laid 
5 3h. 
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Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 


There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 


© jt out in shady walks. The trees were partly 
© olive; and partly of other kinds, as the platane, 
© and the elm. Those in the Lyceum were pro- 
© bably plane-trees ; at least such were planted 
© there, as appears from a passage in Theophrastus, 
quoted by Varro, which refers to the height and 
« Size the trees grew to in that situation. Both 


these were destroyed by Sylla, at the siege of 


© Athens, in the war with Mithridates, in order to 
c Supply warlike engines; and these woods are ex- 
« pressly said by Plutarch to have been selected on 
c account of their extraordinary size. The destruc- 


© tion however was but partial, as it is spoken of 


© as a woody place by Horace, and afterwards 
« by Pausanias, whose description of it I shall 
© next consider.“ RG a 

% The approach to the Academic Grove was 


d adorned with the temples of gods and tombs of 


«© heroes, Of the former were those of Diana and 
« Bacchus; among the latter those of Thrasybulus 
« and Pericles, together with many other illustrious 
« characters, particularly Conon, Timotheus, and 


« Chabrias. Many of these tombs were adorned 


« with statues, columns, and military trophies. 
« At the entrance was an altar dedicated to Love, 
« with an inscription, importing that it was the 
« first raised to that deity by any inhabitant of 
“ Athens. —Within the limits of the Grove stood 
« the altar of Prometheus, a place celebrated for 
« the festival or ceremony performed at it. Besides 
« these were the altars of the Muses and Mercury; 


« and, farther inwards, those of Hercules and 


« Minerva. Near these was seen a celebrated 
« olive- tree, reported to have been the second ever 
« produced in that country, Near the Academy 
« stood the monument of Plato; and not far from 
« thence a tower ascribed to Timon, the celebrated 
« misanthropic character. Near this stood the 
hill, rendered illustrious by Sophocles, as being 


* 
3 


e the scene of his tragedy of &dipus Coloneus; 
ic whereon were placed the altars of Neptune and 


66 Minerva, ornamented with equestrian figures of 


if 


« these deities, together with the tombs of the 
« heroes of the remotest antiquity, as Pirithous, 


Theseus, CEdipus, and Adrastus.“ — Falconer's 


Historical View of the Taste for Gardening and 
Laying. aut Grounds among the Nations of Antiquity, 
p. 30. : | | 

24 5. Plato's retirement] 

EmanMNwv 0& £45 Abnvacs Nerordty [2] Axaonue, To 
0 eg YER TION, T9RTEOV ahowit;, amo Two ee - 
0 Axadrps, xala xa: Eν & ASeaTeuTou; 
@nT wy | 2 

| | By evoxionG deo t aua eu. 
— D er T1 Ax 01a ez Tov TALL 


X26v0/ A N PikoroPwry ohe Kat AxaTn pain T0TYY = 


pevln 1 an avis xifeoic. © Being returned to Athens 


« from his journey to Egypt, he settled himself in 


« the Academy, a gymnasium or place of exercise 


« in the suburbs of that city, beset with woods, 
« taking name from Academus, one of the heroes, 
« as Eupolis, | 


In sacred Academus shady „ Es. 
* | 


c and he was buried in the Academy, where he 


« continued most of his time teaching philosophy, 
« whence the sect which sprung from him was 
& called Academic.“ Diogenes Laertius, LIFE or 
PL Aro. 8 5 e | = Newton, 

Milton, in his Poem DE Iona PrarokiICa, terms 


Plato the decus of the Academic grove 


At tu perenne RURISs ACADENI DECUS, &c. 
And Pope, in his first cnoxvs for the BRurus, 
thus addresses the groves of Academe, 
Ye shades, where sacred truth is sought, 
Groves, where immortal sages taught, 


Where heavenly visions Plato fir? d, &c. 


245 —— where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes Sc. — ] 
Philomela, who according to the fables, was 
changed into a nightingale, was the daughter of 
Pandion king of Athens. Hence the nightingale 


is called Ai, in Latin, quasi Attica avis; thus 
Martial, L. i. Ep. 54. 


SY 
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Sic ubi multisona fervet sacer ATTHILDE lucus, &c- 

| | Newton, 

The nightingale is with peculiar propriety intro- 
duced in this description of the Academe; in the 
neighbourhood of which, we learn from Pausanias 
(L. i. C. 30.), lay the place called Colonus Eques- 


Epirus Coronevs; and which he celebrates 
as particularly abounding with nightingales. An- 
tigone thus describes it to her blind nets of 
V whom she is the conductor. 
| | Xwfog 0” 69 dee WS GMEMAT A, Prows 
Ac Dyne, Dads UATENY® IIYKNOITEPOI 
A c0w xaT GUT EYETOMOTE” AHAONEZ. 
This place is sacred, by the laurel shade, 


Olive, and vine thick-planted, and the songs 
Of night; ngales sweet warbling through the grove, - 


= Franklin, 
And again, where the chorus welcome CEdipus 
5 to Colonus, they celebrate it as distinguished by 


place. 
Eu Ne pabYUpETAL 
©AMIZOYEA MAAIET” an! 


Where many a love-lorn nightingale 
Warbles sweet her plaintive tale. 


246. Trills her thickewarbled notes—] 


Bp. Newton observes that perhaps there never 

was a verse more expressive of the harmony of the 

nightingale than this. Homer has a description of 
the song of that bird, which is not dissimilar 


IIardæ pee xf YNp˙n¹e * 
nf W AW ¶ W 1] W W 


He 0apz Trwnute XEEI TIOAYHXEA NHN. 
Op ss. xix. 521. 


246. | — the summer long ;] 
only in the spring, and not during summer. 
Milton describes it singing in the end of April, 


While the jolly hours jcad on propitious May. 
SONNET, TO THE NIGHTINGALRE, 


tris, which Sophocles has made the scene of his : 


17. 


a greater abundance of ni 3 than my other 


703. | 


F ranklin. 


The nightingale is commonly supposed to sing 


To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 


Sappho, in a verse preserved by the Scholiast on 


Sophocles, EHC TR. 148., terms this bird 
HOT A ATTEAOE He οονν undue 
Sweet Philomel, the messenger of spring. 

Pliny says, that the song of the nightingale con- 
tinues in its greatest perfection only fifteen days, 
from which time it gradually declines, “ After- 
« wards, as summer advances,” he adds, “ it loses 
« all its variety and modulation.“ Mzx A En 


in totum alia wox fit, nec modulata, nec varia. 


L. X. 296 


It seems therefore extraordinary that 
our Author should here describe this bird of ſpring, 


singing „the summer long.“ - We might indeed 


suppose that this protracted song of the nightingale, 
was an intended compliment to the classic spot, 
« Plato's retirement;” as the Thracians affirmed 
that the nightingales near the tomb of Orpheus 


sung with uncommon melody, and in a strain far 


Superior to what they did in any other place. Azyuss 


Je ö. Ofræxtg as Twy a navwy EX20% VOTTIAG ETL TW THAPW 


T8 Op Pes, THUTHC NS X41 peerCoy Th Ede. Pausan. 


L. ix. C. 30. But on referring to the various 
passages in the Paradise Lost, where Milton has 
introduced this bird, it does not appear that he 
considered it as singing only in the spring. The 
gang of the nightingale is in fact one of his favourite 


circumstances of description, when he is painting 


a summer's night. 

247. There flowery Jill Hymettus with the 50und 

0f bees" industrious murmur oft invites 
To Sludious musing - 

Valerius Flaccus calls it Flirea juga Hymetti, 
Argonaut, V. 344+; and the honey was so much 
esteemed and celebrated by the ancients, that it was 
reckoned the best of the Attic honey, as the Attic 
honey was said to be the best in the world. The 


poets often speak of the murmur of the bees as in- 


viting to sleep, Virg. Ecl. i. 56. 
Szpe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro: 


but Milton gives a more elegant turn to it, and says 


that it invites ts studious nusing, Which was more 


F 3 | proper 


Of bees' industrious murmur oft invites Rn | 
| 


1 — — — 
— — 
2 . EC 


CI 


His whispering stream 
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proper indeed for his purpose, as he is here de- 


scribing the Attic learning. Newton, 


Pausanias describes Hymettus as producing these 


herbs, which are particularly acceptable to bees. 


Ar rie. C32; 

Ovid gives this mountain the epichet of ever- 
flowery, 

Vertice de summo SEMPER FLORENTI1S HYMETTI, 

Mur. vii. 701. 

Silius lialicus notices the fowers and bees of 
Hymettus. 

Aut ubi Cecropius, formidine nubis aquosz, 


Sparsa SUPER FLORES EXAMINA tollit HyMETTOS, 
| L. il. 227; 
249. — — Ln — 
Mr. Calton and Mr. Thyer have observed with 
me, that Plato hath laid the scene of his Phædrus 
on the banks, and at the spring, of this pleasant 


river. ap &% EBV Kat x X . 042027 r VAT 
 Oawerai. Nonne hinc aquulz puræ ac pellucid:r 
« jocundo murmure confluunt ?”” Ed, Serr. Vol. ili. 


p-. 229, The philosophical retreat at the spring- 
head 1s beautifully described by Plato, in the next 
page, where Socrates and Phædrus are represented 
sitting on a green bank, shaded with a spreading 


platane, of which Cicero hath said very prettily, 


that it seemeth not to have grown so much by the 


water which is described, as by Plato's elequence ; 


“% quz mihi videtur non tam ipsa aquula, quæ de- 
ce scribitur, quam Platonis oratione crevisse.” De 


Orat. 1 1. To | . Newton, 


Pausanias (ATTICA. C. 19.) notices the Ilissus 
as the principal river of Attica. He supposes it to 
have been sacred to the Muses; as there stood an 
altar to the Ilissian Myses on its banks, Dionysius 
calls it a divine stream ; 

AlTb%ov 80 ts 
Ty d OEENEEION Geperas poo IAIS TOI. — 


PERIEGES. 413. | 


where Eunathins ascribes the epithet of divine, and 
the general celebrity of the stream, to its lowing by 


A city so eminently distinguished as Athens, —— | 


BOOK IV. 


within the walls, then view 250 


his, who bred 


* 5 N ö 
Iicooo ov Tos af; oye, gia 0s Ta; RN ADbvrac 


oy 


e 408 JECTETIOG KANHMhiVGGo 


250 Hs wisperinsg Stream; —] 


Thus LYcinas, 136; 
Ye valleys low where the mild wulsrexs use 
Oise dcs, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
And Virgil, CULEx, IIS; 
Et jam compellante vagz pastore capellæ 


Ima $SUSU&RANTIS repetebant AD VADA LYMPHZE ;—= 


251, = | - who bred. 


Great Atexander to Subdue the world ; | 


Milton, in his EURO to his former preceptor, 
Thomas Young, then Minister of the Church of 
the English Ma at Hamburgh, speaks of his 
affection for his old master as superior to that of AL 
cibiades to Socrates, or of Alexander for Aristotle. 

Charior ille mihi, quam tu, doctissime Graiüm, 

Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis crat. 

Quamque Stagyrites gencroso magnus alumne, 

Quem peperit Libyco Chaonis alma Jovi. 
| | EL, iv. 2. 

We are told by Cicero that Aristotle, having 
observed how 1 socrates had risen to celebrity on the 
sole ground of florid declamation, /inerem 5ermonis 
elegantiam, ) was thereby induced to add to his own 
stock of solid knowledge, the external grace of 
oratorical embellishments; which recommended him 
$0 much to Philip of Macedon, that he fixed upon 
him to be preceptor to "his son Alexander, whom le 
wished to be taught at once conduct and eloquence, 
et agendi præcepta, et loquendi.“ De Orator, 
iti. 41. Ed. Proust. — The letter which Philip wrote 
to Aristotle upon the birth of his son, is preserved 
by Aulus Gellius. L. ix. C. 3. Ieh. por yeyorora 
h. GUANyY res D316 X@piv exXwy UN, BTwe EFb 19 ; 
VEivETEt TE r cy , ET) 7 0 KATH Ti) Try nu GUT 
t | EATICA Ay UTI UTO O8 T|APE TR HAV au- 
I:olerr'y alto £5695 Ka Nn TA Trg Toy Tpu* 
{AT Wy DIA q nm cc Know that I tave a son just 
« born, For this I am truly grateful to the gods; 


not merely that J have a son, but that he is born, 


c« in 
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Great Alexander to subdue the world, 


Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 


* 


© in your time: as I flatter myself, when he shall 


- 


- 


© have been brought up and educated by you, he 


* 


* 


situation.“ 
253. Lyceum there. —) 
The h 5 had 


been tutor to Alexander the Great, and was the 


Lyceum was the sel hool of Aristotle, u 
founder of the sect of the Peripateties, so called, 
re Tg ah, from his walking, and teaching 
plilosophy. Put there is some reason to question, 
whether the Lyceum was within the avalls, as Milton 


Ca 


5 JC IRA EEG, MEN ROPE og. 5 
asserts. For Suidas says expressly, that it was a place 


in the suburbs, built by Pericles for the exercising 


of soldiers: and I find the scholiast upon Aris- 


tophanes in the Irene, 


Lyc 


Py 


Speaks of going into the 


ceum, and going out of it again, and returning 


1 T Avuxcicn £6740 Tis 


back 11 ih C city . 


7 nh 
— a 4 22 A 1 * * — « - „ 
=. 4 Tu £65185 EX 73 AK, X41 QL7T 6) £6 £16 7 7 


Tv] Ws New 


The establishment of the Lyceum has been at- 
tributed both to Pisistratus and Pericles. Meursius 
(AruExx Arricx, L. ii. C. 3.) supposes that 
it might have been bank by the former, and com- 
pleted by the latter. Plutarch ascribes it to Pericles, 

who, he says, made plantations, 
there, (See Life of Pericles.) The same writer 
(SYMP OS, viii. Quæst. 4.) says that it was dedi- 
cated to Apollo, as the God of healing, and that 
with propriety, because health alone can furnish the 


e re ſiis ile for all corporeal EXOVCISES and ON 


ertions, The name Lyctum has been variously 


accounted for. Some writers trace it to an old 
gymnasium, or temple, originally built there by 
Lycus, the son of Pandion. Others, without re— 
curring to Lycvs, suppose it to have been dedicated 
to Apollo, under his title of Avzoz7@5, or the a 
slaying god; of which epithet, in this sense, various 
origins are given, Put another, and that a more 
obvious, sense of the word Av»;xTorc, has not long 
zince been suggested by a gentleman of considerable 


critical acumen, and the greatest literary acquire- 


© will prove a credit to us, and to his own important 


WIG, 


and built a P 


CR — — 


Wiltch illuminates and invigorates tho 


ments. Py deriving it from the old Greek word 


NV OT Auer, li Vs and extew extenday the layer of 
ao t becomes the extender of light, a term highly 
appropriate to the Deity, wio, in the heathen mytho- 
logy, represented the sun. -Macrobius {SATURNAL, 


t, 17.) accounts in a nearly similar manner for the 
title of Avxioc, Or Lycins, by Which Apollo Was 


known: and supposes that the epithet Inv, 


which is given him by Homer (I.. iv. 101.), did 


not signify born iu Lyci 7, but Ius ce ii gelerans, or the 


producer of light. The name IJ y cem, we may 


then conceive, was derived from, and the place 
dedicated to, that great fountain of light and heat 
World and its 
inhabitants: and in these public walls and schools, 
under the supposed influence and protection of this 
great power, the minds and bodies of the young 
Athenians were with much propriety according to 
the system of the times, cultivated and exercised, 
hat the Lyceum stood without the walls, ap- 
pears from the beginning of Plato's Lys1s, where 
it is positively described as being evithorit the ue; 


Cre P 15,54 1 N. | | 
as K 85 AKC) cohy AUX Tiy tfw Tr 


5 
Foe" oj 2 970 
9 1100 (2 > 9 


ro re Strabo also speaks of some 
fountains of clear and excellent water without the 


No 


gates near the Lyceum, er, T2 Aboxaru; xanus 


HAK RUN wvy, ANTI TS. Axel. | THE, P- 397. 


253. — painted Stoa—] 


$a was the school of Zeno, whose disc iples from 
the place had the name of Stoics; and this Stoa, or 
Portico, being adorned with variety of paintings, 
was called in Greek Warr, or various, and here by 
Milton the painted Sea. See Diogenes Laertius, 
in the lives of Aristotle and Zeno. Newton, 

There were abundance of porticos, or piazzas, 
at Athens; of which this was the most noted. 
The paintings of the Stoa were by different masters; 
of whom the principal was Polygnotus, who con- 
trihuted his assistance, (as we are particularly tol/! 
by Plutarch in his life of Cymon,) without any 
pecuniary recompence, purely from his regard for 


K 2 the 
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There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 2355 


By voice or hand; and various-measur'd verse, 


Z#olian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 


And his, who gave them breath, but higher sung, 


the city, and a wish to do it honour. 'The other 
artists were Mycon, and Panznus, brother to the 
celebrated sculptor Phidias. The subjects of the 
paintings were the most renowned of the Athenian 


victories, such as those of Marathon and Salamis; 


and other honorable circumstances of their military 
history. In the ArhE N AT TIC of Meursius, 
(L. i. C. 5.) we find the following ancient inscrip- 
tion, which Theodosius Zygomanus had copied from 


one of the walls of the Stoa, when the writing was 


so ancient and decayed that it was barely legible ; 
and which is preserved in his Epistle De Periculis 
Urbis Constantinopolitane, 


Ex rar rp TONNODY TWY NoYywy THY (WIT 
Xpuoas A S, Ty f Tring 
ETox Tis nos TOXIAW5; ,n 
TfaÞw BKXANAWTCEY £Enfnacyuy 
KeNpwopen Tuner, EXTATITETA rg 


Tu S1ATY0T1TLs Tloixtihy xaNGUMEiLNe 


Antiquitus matrem inclytam sapientiæ 
Aurcas Athenas, illustrem urbem, 

Porticus quædam, varia ornata, 

Picturarum ornabat excellentium 

Colorata corporibus, percellens quodammodo 
Splendore varia appellata. | 


Persius terms the Su © the portico of wisdom;“ 
referring at the same time to the famous picture of 
the battle of Marathon by Polygnotus. 


Quzque docet $APLENS, BRACCATIS ILLITA MED1s, 

PORT IC US, ———— | 5 | 
1 | SAT. iii. 53. 

255, — harmony, in tones and numbers hit | 

By voice or hand: —1 


And yet such music worthiest were to blaze 
The peerless height of her immortal praise, 
Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit, 
If my inferior HAND OR VOICE COULD HIT 


INJMLITABLE $OU NDS, wooom—m CEE HCO 
ARCADES, 74+ 


ö 


| oH. OLYMP, i. 26, &c, 


| 


And in the first Book of this Poem, Ver. 171. 


while THE HAND 
Sung WITH THE VO1C E E. 


256. — and various- measur'd vere, | 


Possibly Milton had here in his mind a passage 
of Ovid, where that poet characterises Horace as 


⁊aried in numbers, or abounding in a variety of 


metres; 


Et tenuit nostras NUMZROSUs HORAT1US aures, 
Dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra. | 
| TRIST;, . IV. EL. X. 49, 


257. Aeolian charms, — ] 


Molia carmina, verses such as those of Alcæus 


and Sappho, who were both of Mitylene in Lesbos, 


an island belonging to the ZEolians. 


Princeps A0L1UM CARMEN ad Italos 


Deduxisse modos, | 7 
| Hor. L. iii. ODE xxx. 18. 


Fingent £0110 CARMINE nobilem.— 
131. L. Iv. Oo 111. 12. 


Newton, 


Our English word charm 1s derived from carmen, 
as are inchant, and incantation, from cauto. 


— Dorian Lyric odes,] 


257. 
Such as those of Pindar; who calls his lyre A. 
Newton. 
258. And his who gave them breath, Cc, | 


| Our Author agrees with those writers, who speak 
of Homer as the father of all kinds of poetry. Such 


wise men as Dionysius the Halicarnassean, and 


Plutarch, have attempted to shew that poetry in all 
its forms, tragedy, comedy, ode, and epitaph, are 


included in his works. Neawton, 


258..— — — and higher gung,] 


Thus 
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Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd, 


Whose poem Phœbus challeng'd for his own: 


260 


Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 


Thus in the Lyc1pa's, 85 
That sTRAIN I heard was OF A HIGHER MOOD :-— 


Homer is here characterised as not only the first, 
but also the greatest, of poets. Mr. Pope terms 
him, « a prince, as well as a father, of poetry.“ 
259. Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd.] 


Our Author here follows Herodotus, in his life 


of Homer, where it is said that he was born near 


the river Meles, and that from thence his mother 
named him at first Meles1genes,—Ti6:rai woycx Tw 


r Mineoiyoutca, amo To TOTOEAB TY ETWIUHNCLY Atm 


Sea, —and that afterwards when he was blind and 


settled at Cuma, he was called Homer, quasi 5 wn 
ofwy, from the term by which the Cumzans distin- 
guished blind persons; rue & nai rwome Onto 


£TexpaTyoce Tw Mihnowere, aro Tr; OvuwPoprice % YEP 


Kyi Tov TVUPM2; d Ney2T iv, Newton. 


260. Nose poem Phabus challeng'd for tas own.] 


Alluding (as Bp. Newton observes,) to a Greek 
Epigram, in the ANTHoLOGIA; where Phœbus is 
the speaker; | 


Heioou {fv EyW!'y EXNGET OE I TY: Ounpos. 
Which Mr. Fenton has thus happily enlarged. 


»Round Phoebus when the nine harmonious maids 
Of old assembled in the Thespian shades, 

& What themes,” they cried, “ what high, immortal air, 
„% Befits these harps to sound, and thee to hear?“ 
Reply'd the God, ** your loftiest notes empioy, 

« To sing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy.” 
The wonderous song with rapture they rehearse, 
Then ask who wrought that miracle of verse, 

He answer'd with a frown ; „I now reveal 

© A truth, that Envy bids me not conceal. 

„ Retiring frequent to this laureate vale, | 

4 I warbled to the lyre that favorite tale, 

« Which unobserv'd a wandring Gre-k and blind, 
% Heard me repeat, and treasur'd in his mind; 

« And, fir'd with thirst of more than mortal praise, 
„% From me, the God of wit, usurp'd the bays,” 


I 


J have omitted the application to the English 
Iliad, in the eight concluding lines; not merely has 
being beside my purpose, but as I conceive Mr. 
Fenton to have been more fortunate in his enlarge- 


ment of the Greek Epigrammatist's thought, than 


in his application of it to Mr. Pope. 
261. — — oy gra lragedions,-) 


Aschylus is thus characterised by Quinctilian; — 
« 'Frapedias primum in lucem Aschylus protulit, 


© S$UBLIMIs et GRavis, et grandiloquus, &c.““ 


L. Xx. C. 1.—Where also the same author, com- 


paring Sophocles and Euripides, says, “ GRAVITAS, 


« et COTHURNUS et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse 


« sublimior.“ —— Tragedy was termed lofty by 
the ancients from its style, but at the same time 
not without a reference to the elevated buskin 
which the actors wore, Thus Claudian, describing 
tragedy as distinguished from comedy; 


ALTE graditut MAJORE COTHURNO : 


DE Mark. Tn EO. Cos. 314. 
And Ovid, Amor. L. ii. ET, 18. speaking ot 
himself as having written tragedy, but being seduced 


from so grave an employment by the charms of his 


mistress, adds, 
Deque COLKURNATO YATE triumphat amor. 

Again, TRIS Tr. L. ii. EL. i. 553, he refers to his 
Medea in similar terms; giving the epithet grass 
to the Caihuruus, or high tragic buskin. | 

Ft dedimus TRAGICIS scriptum regale COTHURNIS 3 

Quæque GRAVIS DEBET verba COTHURNUS habet. 
Horace, in his Ode to C. Asinius Pollio, whose 
eminence in tragic poetry is also referred to by 
Virgil in Lis 4th Eclogue, speaks of the Severity, 
or gravity, of the Tragic Muse, and elevates he: 
on the Cecropian, or Athenian, buskin. 

Paulum s£vER £ Musa TRAG ADI A 
Desit Theatris ; mox, ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande munus | 
Cecropio fepetes cothurno 


Milton, 
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In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 


Of moral prudence, with delight receiv'd 


Milton, in his brief discourse on tragedy, pre- 
fixed to his Sa x0 AcoxnisTEs, says, “ Tragedy, 
& as it was antiently coinpoced, hath ever been held 
«© the GRAvVEST, moralest, and most profitable of all 
« other poems, &.“ 

And Ovid had said, 

Omne genus scripti GRAvITATE Trageædia vincit; 
Tas. L. ii. EI. 1. 381. 

262. Clorus or lambic, —] 

The two constituent parts of the ancient tragedy 
weile the dialogue, written chiefly in the Iambic 
measure, and the chorus, which consisted of various 
measures. — The character here given by our author 
of the ancient tragedy, is very just and noble; and 
the English reader cannot form a better idea of it 
in its highest beauty and perfection, than by reading 


our author's SAMSON AGONISTES. heaven, 


'The chorus was the regular place for the moral 
sentences in the Greek tragedy; although they are 
frequently introduced by Euripides into the Ihc, 


or dialogue part. 


262. —— — teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight rec:iv'd 
In brief sentent/ous precepls,- | 
This description particularly applies to Euripides, 
who, next to Homer, was Milton's favourite Greek 
author, Euripides is described by QuinRilian, 
« $ENTENTI1S DENSUS, et in iis, quz a sapientibus 
« tradita sunt, pœne ipsis par.“ L. x. C. 1. And 
Aulus Gellius, (L. xi. C. 4.) citing some verses from 
the Hzcv 3a of Euripides, terms them „verbis S- 
« TENTIA, BREVITATE insignes illustresque.“ 
Aristotle, where he treats of sentences (Rhetoric, 
L. ii. C. 22.), takes almost all his examples from 


Euripides, 
The abundance of moral precepts introduced by 
the Greek tragic poets in their pieces, and the de- 
light with which they were received, are thus ad- 
mirably accounted for by an eminent and excellent 
writer. In the virtuous s:mplicity of less polished 
times, this spirit of moralizing is very prevalent ; 


© the good sense of euch people always delighting to 


* 


shew itself in sententious or proverbial qrujziy or 


observations. Their character, like that of the 


Lay 


Clown in Shakes; peare, is to be Very gabi and ccu- 
c tentious, (AS YOU. LIKE ir, Act V. Sc. 1) This 
© 15. obvious to common experience, and was long 
since observed by « the phulnsophery 64 A NN, - 
Mr e 8 70! 2 Kats De A, 


7 CARVOVT O , 47 5 


c self accounts IL the practice of the eller p* dets in 


© Greece, as in all cther nations. A custoni, thus in- 


© troduced, 15 not easily laid aside, especially when 
© the oracular cast of tkese sentences, so fitted to 
© strie, and the moral views of writers themselves; 
(which was more 5 true of the old dra- 


— 7 1 P coy * T* } 
fas Our mne CIS, Luut fn Fre 


© matists,) concurred t 
15 202 n . 4145 18 . | Bp © © 8 K 0 . 
c Was added 10 118, More especial in tie 42 of. 
C l a4 FAO {16 4 S 158 wy * * Q - * 5 2 "7 4 212 . 
0 SOP Oc cles an- Eu: 1 2 general Prevalhng 
C fondness 


© mage the CLE mt study of men of all ranks in 


for moral n, Which seems to have 


| and 


c those days; when Schools of philosophy were re- 


„sorted to for recreation as well as instruction, and 


© a knowledge in morals was the supreme #ccom- 


© plishment in vogue. Ihe fruit of these philo- 


© sophical conferences would na turally Shew 1tselt 
© in certain brief sententious conclusions, Which 
would neither contradt& the fashion, nor, it 
c seems, offend against the ease and gaiety of con- 
« versation in those times. Schools and pedartry, 
« morals and austerity, were not so essentially con- 
© nected in their combinations of ideas, as they ha; 

been since; and a sensible moral truth might 55 
fallen from any mouth, without disg racing it. 
Nay, Which is very remarkable, the very ghia, 
© as they were called, or drinking catches of the 
© Greeks, were seasoned with this moral turn; the 


Ln 


sallies of pleasantry, v. ich escaped thera in the! 


« freest hours, being tempered, for the most part, by 


some strokes of this national sobriety,” “ During 
« the course of their entertainment,” says Athe- 
næus, (L. xv. C. 14.) „ they loved to hear, from 
& Some wise and prudent person, an agreeable 


6c song: 


BOOK lv. 


In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 


Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 265 


High actions, and high passions best describing: 


Thence to the famous orators repair, 


« song: and those songs were held by them most 


« agreeable, which contained exhortations to virtue, 


c or other instructioas relative to their conduct in 


« life.“ — Bp, IIurd's rote on Horace's Art of 
Poetry, Ver. 219. | 


264. Of fate, and chance, and change in human life ;] 

The arguments most frequently selected by the 
Greek tragic writers, (and indeed by their epic 
poets also,) were the accomplishment of some 
oracle, or some supposed decree of te. 


W | 7 
Atog d ETEABIETO HHN. 


Iren 5. 

Put the incidents or intermediate circumstances 
which led to the destined event, according to their 
system, depended on fortune, or chance. Fate and 
chance then furnished the subject and incidents of 
their dramas; while the catastrophe produced the 


perip/tia, or change ot fortune, The history of 
Adipus, one of their principal dramatic subjects, 
was here perhaps in our Author's mind. The fate 
of (Edipus was foretold before his birth; the won- 
derful incidents, that, in spite of every guarded pre- 
caution, led to the accomplishment of it, depended 
apparently on chance 5 the peripetiay or change Of 
fortune, produced by the discovery of the oracle 


being so completely fulhlled, is truty affecting. 


Change in human life might here perhaps not merely 
refer to the pathetic catastrophes of the Greek 
tragedy, as it sometimes formed the. entire argu- 
ment of their pieces; of which the Orbfrus CuLo- 
NAUS is an instance. 

266 High PP and ln, h þas, ions, best descibing 1 

High actions refer to fat“ and chance, the argu- 
ments and incidents of tragedy ; high passious to 
the peripetiay or Change ot fortune, which included 
the TaY;, or affecting part, High actions are the 
Kana Tatu Of Aristotle, who, speaking of the 


tragic poets as distinguished from the writers of 
gic P | 


* oo — 


P ˙ Ba a 


W 


comedy, says, % Heu Tepuvoreros TAY RAAAL α⁰νe 
Hpa ZEIT. 

Milton, whose predilection for dramatic poetry 
has been already noticed, (Note on Book i. 169.) 
intro luce the principal subjects of ancient tragedy 
in his PexnsRxos0, Ver. 97. 5 

Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 

In scept: r'd pall come sweeping by, 
P:es nting Fhewes or l'elops' line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or wha, though rare, of later age, 


Ennobled hath the buskiu'd stage. 


| 97: 
And again in his #rs! ELecy; 
Scu meret Pclopeia domus, seu nobilis Ili, 
Aut luit incestos aula Crcontis avos. 
| 455 


Mr. Warton, in his note on the 31st verse of 
this Elen, censures our Author, whom he considers 
as describing a London theatre, for introducing 
characters of the Latin and Greek drama, — But 
I rather suppose that his theatre, in this place, was 
nis own closet; where, when tatigued with other 
Studies, he relaxed with his favourite dramatic 
poets.— The „ Fh, pompa theatri, and after- 


3 


wards, „ Ft dolet, et spec“ were merely the cre- 
ations and ideal decorations of his own vivid 1magt= 
nation, with the work of some favourite dramatic 
poet before him. —He had before said, 


Et totum rapiunt me, mea vita, br. 


And he immediately adds to the dupposed descrip- 


tion of a theatre, aud its exhibitions, 


Soc neque sub tecto semper, nec in ürbe, latemus; 
where 4% tete and latemus seem to imply that all 
this passed in his father's private house. 

267. Tine tote famous orators Tef-atr, Com] 

How happily does Milton's versification in this, 
and the following lines, concerning the Socratic 
plulosophy, express what he is describing! In the 

lust 
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Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 


Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 


Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece 


270 


To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne: 


To sage philosophy next lend thine car, 


From Heaven descended to the low-roof'd house 


first we feel, as it were, the nervous rapid eloquence 
of Demosthenes, and the latter have all the gentle- 
ness and softness of the humble modest character of 
Socrates. Thyer. 

268. Those ancient,] | 

Milton was of the same opinion as Cicero, who 
preferred Pericles, Hyperides, Æschines, Demos- 
thenes, and the orators of their times, to Deme- 
trius Phalereus, and those of the subsequent ages. 
See Cicero, Ds CLARISs ORaTORIBUS., And, in the 


judgment of Quintilian, Demetrius Phalereus was 


the first who weakened eloquence, and the last almost 
of the Athenians who can be called an orator : 
« primus inclinasse eloquentiam dicitur—ultimus 
« est fere ex Atticts qui dici F orator.” De 
Instit. Orat. x. 1. Newton, 
268. who rei eloquence 


Wrielded at will that fierce demecratic, 
Shook the arsenal, and ſulmin'd over Greece,) 


Alluding, as Bp. Newton and Dr. Jortin have 
both observed, to a celebrated passage in the 


ACHARNENSES of Aristophanes, where the old 
comic poet, with much malignity towards Athens 


and Pericles, thus accounts for the 8 of the 


Peloponnesian war. 


TToproy de Di wort; Mey pd 
Neve xNEHνN ppebvooxeTTHARN? 

K 6 Meyapns „015 bebe pures 

Av rege AoTaoiag Tore duo? 
K avrevl;y ax" TE TOA (8 xa hh 

"EAXnos Ta&ciy mx pid AZIKAS PUN | | 
NEPIKAEHE OYAYMITIOZE 
HZ TPAIITEN, EBPONTA, ZYNEKYKA THN 

EAAAAA, | 


EvTeu0ey on 


623+ 


« 18 | 


edition of Aristophanes ; 


C ruLMInA Demosthenis.“ 


Some youths of Athens in a drunken frolic 

Going to Megara bore off from thence 

The whore Simæthe. The Megarian youths, 

To make reprixals, sciz'd and carried off 

Two wantons of the fam'd Aspasia's train. 

Hence, on account of three vile prostitutes, 

This fatal war among the Greeks broke forth; 
Hence Pericles enrag'd, like Jove himself, 

Ev'n with the thunder's roar, the light'ning's blaze, 
Burst forth to vengeance, and convuls'd all Greece. 


For the various authors who have referred, or 


_ alluded, to this description of the resistless eloguence 


of Pericles, see Kuster's note on the passage, in his 
where however he has 
overlooked Quinctilian, L. ii. C. 16. & L. xii. 
C. 10. Cicero, (Er Is T. AD ATTIC. xv. 1. and 

Ok ATok. Sect. 234. Ed. Proust,) speaks of the 
» The younger Pliny 
thus describes the eloquence of his friend Pompeius 
Saturninus; “ Adsunt aptæ, crebraque sententiæ, 
« gravis et decora constructio, sonantia verba et 
« antiqua. Omnia hæe mire placent. Cum impetu 
« quodam et FULMINE prevehuntur:”— And, in 


the xith RNTIp, Virgil makes Turnus, in his 


speech to Drances, say 


Proinde TONA ELOQU10; Solitum tibi 
883. 

271. To Macedon and Artaxerxes throne :] 

As Pericles and others /ulmin'd over. Greece t9 
Artaxerxes throne against the Persian king, so 
Demosthenes was the orator particularly, who . 
min'd over Greece to Macedon against king Philip, 
in his Orations, therefore denominated Philippics. 

| Newton. 
273. From Heaven descended to the low-roof 'd house 


Of Socrates ==] 
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Of Socrates ; see there 


Whom well inspir'd the oracle pronounc'd 


REGAINED. 2 


Iv 
Dn 


his tenement, 


ts 
3 
— 


Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued forth 


Mr. Calton thinks the author alludes to Juvenal, 

Sat. xi. 27. 
— lo descendit une FELT IV, 

as this famous Delphic precept was the foundation 
of Socrates's philosophy, and so much used by him, 
that it hath passed with some for his own, Or, as 
Mr. Warburton and Mr, 'Thyer conceive, the author 
here probably alludes to what Cicero says of So— 
crates, © Socrates autem primus philosophiam de- 
« vocavit e cœlo, et in urbibus collacavit, et in 
« domus etiam introduxit.“ Tusc. Disp. V. 4. 
But he has given a very different sense to the words 
either by design or mistake, as Mr. Warburton ob- 
terves. It is properly called 7h- laauroof 'd house ; 
for J believe, said Socrates, that if 1 could meet 
with a good purchaser, I might easily get for my 
goods, and house and all, five pounds. Eyo wy ol. 
(pn 9 Dorpæ rng 1 ayahs ww,ns irt, TA, * 


4 n 
142 TU TY GIXI% KA TH ci Wim; WHYY C404W; . 


fat. Xenophon Oeconomic, Five min, or Attic 


pounds, were better than sixteen pounds of our 
money, a ma, according to Barnard, being three 
pounds eight shillings and nine pence. MNexwroz, 
In the Clouds of Aristophanes, (Ver. 92.) where 
Streps1ades points out the habitation of Socrates to 


his son, he uses the diminutive l, ædicula, 


small house, or tenement, 


275 · Whom well inspir'd the oracle pronount'd 
Writ of men ;—] 


The verse, delivered down to us upon this Oc- 


casion, is this; 
Ard pur wr HvTWY PPT rg ToOWTAT HS, 


Of all men Socrates is the wisest. . 
| Newton, 


276.— — en whese mouth is forth 
Melli 7 Streams, that water'd all the School. 
Of Academics Sc. E896] 


Thus Quintilian calls Socrates fors philosophorum, 


I. i. C. 10. As the ancients looked upon Homer 


to be the father of poetry, so they esteemed Socrates 
the father of moral philosophy. Thus Cicero, 
(Acap FMC. L. i. C. 4.;) „ Socrates mihi videtury 


« i] quod constat inter omnes, primus a rebus 0C- 


e cultis et ab ipsa natura involutis, in quibus omnes 
« ante eum philosophi occupati fucrunt, avocavisse 


« philosophiam, et ad vitam communem adduxisse; 


« Ke.“ and, speaking of the Academic and Peri- 
patetic schools, he says,“ idem vos erat utrius- 


fue.” — The different sects of philosophers 
were indeed so many different families, which all 


acknowledged Socrates for their common parent, 


Cicero, speaking of him, (Tusc. Dise, I.. v. C. 45) 


$Ay'S— 


« cujus multiplex ratio disputandi, rerum- 
« que varietas, et ingenii magnitudo, Platonis me- 


« moria et literis consecrata, p.ura genera effecit 


« dissentientium philosophorum.“ — And, (De 


ORATOR. L. iii. C. 16.) — Nam cum essent plures 
d orti fere a Socrate, quod ex illius variis, et di- 


« versis, et in omnem partem diffusis disputatio- 


e nibus alius aliud apprehenderat; proseminatæ sunt 
00 quasi familia dissentientes inter se, et multum 
e disjunctæ et dispares, cum tamen omnes se phi- 
6 losophi Socraticos et dici vellent, et esse arbitra- 
« ee | Newton, 


The ancients in general, and Cicero in particular, 
considered Socrates as the fauntain-head, or inventor 
of moral philosophy. — Thus, (BxvTus, SeR. 37. 
Ed. Proust.) „“ Iis opposuit sese Socrates; qui sub- 


ce tilitate quadam disputandi refellere corum insti-. 


« tuta solebat verbis. Hujus EX UBERRIMIS SER- 
cc MONIBUS EXSTITERUNT DOCTISSIMI VIRI :; 


« primumque tum philosophia, non illa de natura, 


« qua fuerat antiquior, sed in hac, in qua de bonis 
« rebus et malis, deque hominum vita et moribus 
&« disputatur, INVENTA dicitur.“— And, (Ds 
OkATOR, i. 42.) © Urgerent præterea philoso- 
« phorum greges, jam ab 1L10 FONTE FT CAPITE 
« Socrate, nihil te de bonis rebus in vita, nihil de 
« malis, nihil de animi permotionibus, nihil de 

Ge | „ honmnun 
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Melliſluous streams, that water'd all the schools 


Of Academics old and new, with those 


Surnam'd Peripatetics, and the sect 


Epicurean, and the Stoic severe; 


280 


These here revolve, or, as thou lik'st, at home, 


Till time mature thee to a kingdom's weight; 


These rules will render thee a king complete 


Within thyself, much 1 more with empire join d. 


% hominum NE" nihil de ratione vitæ didi- 


« cisse.— He also terms Socrates, (De Na r. 


Dok. i. 34-3) © PARENTEM philosophiæ.“ 
Paterculus, (L. i. C. 16.,) speaks of Tbilosophorum 
« ingenia SocRATICO ORE DPPTLUEN TIA.“ — 
And Minucius Felix, {O&av. C. 13. having de- 
scribed Socrates as „ sapientiæ principem,” adds 

« Hoc FONTE DEFLUXIT Arcesilz, et multo post 


«© Carneadis et Academicorum plurimorum in sum 


« mis quæstionibus tuta dubitatio ;''— Milton, in 
the conclusion of his viith ELE GY, uses the Socratic 
streams to signify philosophy in general; Ts 
Donec Soc RATICOS umbrosa Academia RIVOS 
Prezbuit, 


But our author, in speaking here of the mellifuors 
streams of philosophy that issued from the mouth of 
Socrates, and watered all the various schools, or Sefts, 
=; philosophers, had in his mind a passage of Alian, 
(Var, HisT.. L. xiii. C. 22.,) where it is said that 
« Galaton the painter drew Homer as a fountain, 
« and the other poets drawing water from his 
ic mouth. Ta 0: 6 GwyfaPog rypare Tw pry 


Ounto avTwW ELITE, TE5 Of EINE; MUNT UG, TH kung 


Heu afvelenes. Whence also Manilius, speaking of 


Homer; | 
| — cujusque EX ORE profusos 
Omnis posteritas latices in carmina duxit, 
Amnemque in tenues ausa est deducere rivos 
Unius fæcunda bonis. © + 


| L. ii. 8. 
And Ovid, 3. AMOR, ix. 25; | 


Adjice Mæonidem, A QUO, CEU FONTE PERENNI, | 
VATUM PIERIIS ORA RIGANTUR AQULS» - 


hip, of self. command; 


278. Of Academics old and Netw, | 
The Academic sect of philosophers, like the 
Greek comedy, had its three epochs, /d, nile, 


and new, Plato was the head of the old Academy, 


Arcesilas of the middle, and Carneades of the new. 
279 — Peripat etics,—] 

The Peripatetics were so called, from the IIeri- 
ar, Or walk of the Lyceum, where Aristotle 
and his successors taught; in the same manner as 
the Stoics had their name from the T, or Portico, 
where they attended the instructions of their master, 
Zeno. © The common opinion” says Dr. Gillies, 
« that the Peripatetics were so called, x T2 ITeji- 
C Tear! OX deambulatione, as adopted by Cicero | 
« and others, is refuted by the authors cited by 
« Brucker, Vol. I. p. 787.“ 


280. - Stoic Severe] | 

Seneca says that the se of Stoics were com- 
monly censured © tanquam nimis dura.“ Dr CLEZ§N 
MENT. ii. 5.—And Cicero, (PRO MURENa, C. 35.,) 
« At enim agit mecum AUSTERE ET STOICE Cato,” 

283. These rules —] 

There is no mention before of rales: but of 
poets, orators, and philosophers. We should read 


therefore, 


Tuxix rules will render thee a king complete, &c. 


Calicu. 


283. — 4 king complete 
Within ax 


This refers to what our Saviour had said before, 
Book ii. 446, respecting the true dignity, or %- 


etz 
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To waom our Saviour sagely thus reply'd. "ROT 
Think not but that I know these things, or think 


I know them not; not there! 


Of knowing what I ought: 


fore am 1 short 


„ Who receives 


Light from above, from the fountain of light, 


No other doctrine necds, though oranted true; N 


But these are false, or little else but dreams, 


Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing ſirm. 


The first and wisest of them all profess'd 


Yet he, who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passious, desires, and fears, is more a king, 
£55, 1o whom our Saviour Sagely thus r d. 
This answer of our Saviour is as much to be 
admired for solid reasoning, and the many sublime 


truths contained in it, as the preceding speech of 


Satan is for that fine vein of poetry which runs 


through it: and one may observe in general, that 


Milton has quite throughout this work thrown the 


ornaments of poetry on the side of error, whether 
it was that he thought great truths best expressed 


in a grave, unaffected stile, or intended to suggest 


this fine moral to the reader, that simple naked 


truth will always be an over- match for falschood, 
though recommended by the gayest rhetoric, and 
adorned with the most bewitching colours. T hyer, 


288.— | — he who receives 

Light from above, from the fountain of light, 

No other dodtrineg needs, though granted bu, 
It had been supposed from Milton's acquaintance 
with Ellwood, and with Mrs. 'Thomson, (to the 
memory of whom, under the title of his Chris/iar 
Friend, he has inscribed a Sonnet,) that he was a 


Quaker, Mr, Warton observes that this passage of 


the Paradise Regained seems to favor the notion of 
Milton's Quakerism, But this passage is rather 
scriptural than sectical; and seems to be built on 
what is said by S/. James, C. i. V. 17. Every gad 
and every perfect gift is from above, aud COMETH 


DOWN -FROM THE FATHER OP LIGHTS; Which 
refers to what the apo! stle had said in the 5th verse 


| of the same ch: apter; If _ of 3 OU lack denn, let 
Di asl of. Gd that givett t9 all men liberally, * Co 


293. The firit and toi nt them all profess'd 
Io know this only, that he nothing knew ;| 
Socratęes; of whom Cicero, «© Hic in omnibus 
« fete sermonibus, qui ab 11s, qui illum audierunt, 
« perscripti varie, copiose sunt, ita disputat, ut nihil 
« adfirmet ipse, refellat alios: nihil se scire dicat, 


« nisi id ipsum: eoque præstare ceteris, quod illi 
« quæ nesciant scire se putent; ipse, se nihil scire, 


73 


« 1d unum sciat.“ Cicero ACADEMIC, i. 4. 


Newton, 


Diogenes Laertius mentions that Socrates was 
frequently used to say of himself © that the only 


- | ; ESD 
« thing he knew, was that he Knew nothing.“ — 
£10:YXb (AcY nd, TMAYY KUTO TETO $105:0:s Vir. 89o- 


CRAT, And Plato, in his Apology of Socrates, 


where he makes him compare himself with some 
great pretender to wisdom, introduces him thus 


* N * 
reasoning, - d ονο, He HET Th , GUX thawg* EyY 


* N 5 
Je, ace dd 089, OUUE OWVVfANig i A YYOUY rere 77e 


— PR c 5 * 
THIKfY TW RUTW TOUT TOPWTERI 510% y A n o, 


0; oA 11041, —<& this man thinks he knows 


e something, which in fact he does not know; but 


« I, while I really know nothing, do not admit the 


« supposition of my knowing any thing. J cem 
„ therefore to be somewhat the wiser of the twa 


4 — : MR 


—— 
— realtor eg ond Gage 


— ——— — 
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To know this only, that he nothing knew; 


The next to fabling fell, and smooth conceits ; 


295 


A third sort doubted all things, though plain sense; 


Others in virtue plac'd felicity, 


7 


« on this account, that what I really do not know, 
« J do not pretend to Know.” Ld, Serran. Vol. I. 
p. 21. 


296. The next to fabling fell, and smooth concerts s] 


Milton, in his Latin Poem, De Ipzta PTA 
TOXICA, terms Plato | 

| ipse FABULATOR Maximus, | | 

38. 


This passage shews our Poet inclined to censure 
the fictions of the philosopher ; which were also 
noticed in early times. Diogenes Laertius cites a 
verse of Timon, to this purpose, 

"Neg avenAtoes DN TT METIAT (MENS e b¶E 0s. 


W hat wonderous fictions learned Plato fram' d! 


Athenzeus says of Plato's laws, © that they were 


fitted not for any people that really existed, but 


for such only as he had figured in his own 1magin- 
ation.“ | 


Mr. Calton cites a passage from Parker's Free 


and Impartial Ceusure of the Platonic Philosophy, 
Oxford, 1667. where it is observed that “ Plato 


and his followers communicated their notions 
« by emblems, fables, symbols, parables, heaps of 
« metaphors, and all sorts of mystical representa- 
« tions.“ These, it is afterwards added, 
though they are pretty poetie fancies, are infi- 


LS 


„„ 


« discoverics of the nature of things.“ 

Smooth conceits ate the Italian concetti ; by which 
term an Italian writer would, I apprehend, cha- 
racterise any far-fetched or fine-spun allegories. 

296. A thnd Sort doubted all things, though plain sense 2 

These were the Sceptics or Pyrrhonians, the d:s- 
ciples of Pyrrho, who asserted nothing to be either 
honest or dishonest, just or unjust; that men do all 


things by law and custom; and that in every thing 
this is not preferable to that, This was called the 


Sceptic philosophy from its continual inspection, 


« nitely unfit to express philosophical notions and 


count from Diogenes Laertius.) 


and never finding; and Pyrrhonian from Pyrrho, 


(See Stanley's Life of Pyrrho, Who takes this ac- 


Ne UWIGH * 


That the Pyrrhonists carried their scepticism to 


the height described by Milton appears from the 
following passage, among others, in the life of 5 


Pyrrho, by Diogenes Laertius ; — A. 0 a net 
\þtv9or zi, 0 0s Ayyos d P, * BY: KAT HATTIE Or- 
TATIQ UNO 185 X{WET&i, KN © vous WOKING pe. 
aYVWF OY OUV TO urn, Xa 91% THTO n aiDec 
« The senses are liable to be deceived, reasoning 
has its ambiguities, the reality even of the ob- 
« jects which we see is questioned by the judgment, 
« and the judgment has no positive rule of decid- 
« ing: hence we never arrive at certainty, nor 
« consequently at truth.“ 


Among other highly 


refined sceptical declarations of the Pyrrhonists, 


we also find the following; — dri 7vp A,B e 
vo e,’ #4 de Quow eye xauvrixm ere, © We 
« perceive that fire burns, but we do not venture 


« to assert that its nature is to burn.“ —— And, in 


another place; — 4 5 £56 YAUXU, ov ringe. 


To e r Dawirar, wwokyu  — 1] cannot lay it down 


for certain that such a thing 1s really. sweet ; 


« although 1 confess that to the taste it appears so.“ 


297. Others in virtue pla&d felicity, 

But virtue join'd with riches and long life 5] 

These were the old Academics, and the Peri- 
patetics the scholars of Aristotle.“ Honeste autem 
« vivere, fruentem rebus iis, quas primas homini 
natura conciliet, et vetus Academia censuit, et 
Aristoteles: ejusque amici nunc proxime vi- 
« dentur accedere.” Cicero ACADEMIC. ii. 42. 
« Ergo nata est sententia veterum Academicorum 
« et Peripateticorum, ut finem bonorum dicerent, 
« gecundum naturam vivere, id est, virtute ad- 
« hibita, fruit primis a natura datis,” Dr FIN. 
. . | Newton, 


Thus 
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But virtue join'd with riches and long life; 
In corporal pleasure he, and careless case; 


The Stoic last in philosophic pride, 300 


Thus Cicero, in another passage, De Fi xinus, 
Kce.; „Multi enim et magni philosophi hc ul- 
ce tima bonorum juncta fecerunt, ut Aristoteles, 
« qui virtutis usum cum vitæ perfectæ prosperitate 
«© conjunxit.“ ii. 6. + | 

299. In corporal pleasure he, and careless eas; | 

The HE 1s here contemptuously emphatical. 
Thus Demosthenes, in the opening of his IRS 
Philippic, referring to Philip, whom he had not 
mentioned by name, — x 71 yw ue TOYTOY, 9% 


* TxpxlToupe" a, And, in the PARADISE Loser; 


Satan, in his first speech, when, on the burning 


lake, he “ breaks the horrid silence,“ Speaks of 


the Deity, in a manner not dissimilar, by the 
title of | EC 
HE with his thunder 

; | | | 1. 93. 

Bp. Newton illustrates the sentiments here attri- 
buted to Epicurus by a passage from Cicero, who 


says of him; „ Confirmat illud vel maxime, quod 


« ipsa natura, ut ait ille, asciscat, et reprobet, 
« id est voluptatem et dolorem; ad hwe, et gute 
« Sequamur, et que fugiamus, re fert omnia.“ De 
Fix. 1. 7. But Epicurus may speak for himself. 
In his Epistle to Menzceus, preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, he points out as the only essential and 
truly interesting objects of a wise man's attention, 
Y 78 coαe iel, XXb THY. TN uyxns c T 


« health of body, and an undisturbed state of mind.” 


— we 


« In this,” continues he, “ consists the perfection 
« or sum of a happy life; and accordinzly our 
« great endeavor is that nothing may give us pain- 
« ful sensations, or disturb our ease and tranquillity. 
« When once we have secured this material point, 
« there is an end to all agitation of the mind ; 
« there being no object nor pursuit that really calls 
« for the attention of living creatures, except the 


« completion of their mental and corporal happt-. 


ness.“ TOUT) TS H,ENHατπν,ẽ,,ẽen egi Tiho;" TUTE= 


v h rare rf pt! GW; HATE ANY Wiki! WIT 


a, 


— 1 f * 
radu ray d ra TeuTh Miri nuts ti, Ab- 


© *% — 2 As — " 
Txt ra; 0 T1; + vxns Nfbtawyy, CUR EXOVTOG 7 Cans Std 


* * — 4 : 
Sur g fes ere Thy i LNTEW tree, W To TYG DKH 


— | Py 
X R Ti! HA, ery cal FopnniuhnoeTta'. i hus 


also his great priest and poet; 


— nonne vidore 

Nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, m1 tt, quom 
Corpore scunelus dolor absit, mente truatur 
Jucundo sensu, cura semota inetuque ? 

Ergo corporcam ad naturam payca vid-mus 

Essc opus omnino, que demant cunque dolorem, 
Delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint 55 
Gratius interdum neque natura 1psa requirits 

Loe RET, ii. 16. 


But this philosopher himself was at times more 
| 


explicit respecting the 7, T2 owpearo ayxhy, which 


he positively places in „ 74; 04 Yo n hee, ce 


0. . Pf, T G. & VD ,]? HALL TX; ice morPng 
x&T wiv n90ee; Ku ii [he passage from his Hers 
1 , 19 preserved by Diogenes Laertius, L. x., 
and by Athen;vns, L. viii. ; and the sense is exs, 
hibited by Cicero, P'usc. DiseuT. I. X. 28. 
ego tamen meminero, quod videatur eisummum 
bonum; non enim verbo solum poSuit voluptatem, 
sed etiam explanavit quid diceret; © SaroREMy 


« inquit, et CORFORUM COMPLPFXUM, et LUDOS, 


c atque CANTUS, et FORMAS. EAS, QUIBUS OCULI 


3, 
0 


« JUCUNDE. MOVEA NTUR 
300. The Stoic last Ec.) 


Nine lines are here employed in exposing the 


errors of the Stoic philosophy, while the other sects 


have scarcely more than a single line bestowed upon 
each of them. This is done with great judgment, 


"The reveries of Plato, the superlative cepticism of 


Pyrrho, the sensuality of Epicurus, and the selfish. 


meanness. of the old Academics and Peripatetics 


might well be supposed to carry sufficient confuta- 
tion along with them. But the tenets of the Stoics, 
which had a great mixture of truth with error, and 
inculcated, among, other things, the moral duties, 
a great degree of self-denial, and the imitation of 

| the 
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By him call'd virtue; and his virtuous man, 
Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing 


Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Deity, as fixed principles, were worthy of a 
more particular examination; and required to have 
their speciousness and insufficiency in other respects 


more particularly marked and laid open, Add to 


this the esteem in which the Stoics were held not 
only among the philosophers of antiquity, but 
among some of the earlier writers on Christianity. 
Cicero, though no Stoic, says of them, © Licet in- 
« sectemur istos {Stoicos), metuo ne soli philosophi 
„ sint.“ 'I usc. Disy. iv. 24. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in many parts of his works professes himself 
a Stoic. St. Jerome, in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
acknowledges that the Stoics in most points of doc- 
trine agree with the Christians, “ Stoict cum nc:*ro 


% dogmate in plerisque concordant.” C. 10. To 


bring forward, therefore, and to censure in this place 


the exceptionable doctrines of this sect, was highly 


becoming the character under which our blessed 


Lord is here represented and described. The defe&s 


and insuſhciencies of their scheme, as Mr. Thyer 
observes, could not possibly be set in a stronger 


light than they are here by our author. 


300. — — in philosophic pride, 


The Stoics maintained that the end or purpose 
of man was to live conformably to nature, and that 
this consisted in an absolute perfection of the soul, 
of which they believed human nature to be capable. 


his sentiment, as Mrs. Carter observes in the 


preface to her Translation of Epictetus, tempted 
even the best of men to pride, by flattering them 
with false and presumptuous ideas of their own 
excellence. Plutarch mentions the arrogance of 
the Stoics, and the superiority which they assumed 


over the Academics; eri Ot rig HATH une | 


x9): 40w ovrw KOMNEIN KAI METAAHTOPOTEIN, 


„e rug TAVTW oπάιαο Axcdnlp xn AY oug £66 TAUTO 


| ovuPopnyurau, oux af c TEA xNw 915 XfeuoimroG; 


Zy 216 di r α e. 


Plutarch. DE SToicorR, CONTRARIETATIBUS, 


„ T2. Græcus dicat,) congruenter naturæ conve- 


resulting from the correction. 


Ges suggested by a passage of Seneca, who is like. 


„ Drokuu xlr u cuncta possideat.“ Ey Is r. xcii. 


got. By him call'd virtue: — ] 
The philosophy of the Stoics consisted, as they 
described it, in living according to nature; and 
this they called virtue. Thus Diogenes Laertius, 
in his Life of Zeno ;—icw er TO KAT? APETIIN 
ZIIN, 1% #&T' E Twy CUot Tvppancwtur Gy. 
302. Mise, he ſect in himscl „ and all possessing}]- 
Thus Cicero, De Fix1Bus, 111. 7, where Cato is 
introduced summing up the principles of the Stoic 
philosophy; —“ cum ergo hoc sit extremum, (quod 


« nienterque vivere, necessario sequitur omnes sa- 
«© PLENTES semper FELICITER, ABSOLUTE, FOR- 
« TUNATE VIVERE, NULLA RE 1MPEDIRI, NULLA 
© pPROHIBERI, NULLA EGERE,”? 
303: Equal to God —} 
Bp. Newton here reads 
| Equals to God, &c. | 


and conceives the sense to be so much improved, 
that the omission of the letter s must have been an 
error of the press. J retain the reading in Milton's _ 
own edition, as the sense appears sufficiently clear 
with it, neither do I see any material improvement 


It seems to me also probable that 


all possessing 
Equal to God, 


wise describing the virtuous man of the Stoics,— 


The passage cited in the preceding note from 
Cicero, (Dr Fix IB Vs, ) shews how much power and 
dignity, how many positive attributes of divinity, 
the Stoics ascribed to their wise or virtuous man.— 
Seneca speak s more fully, EP IST. Ixxxvui; © Quzris 
« quz res SAPIENTEM efficit? Quæ DRUM.“ And 
again, Eis r. lix.—« Sari xs ille est plenus 
« gaudio, hilaris et placidus, inconcussus, Cn 
© DIIS EX PARI VIVIT,'—vee also EplsT, Ixx111. 

where 
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Which when he lists, he leaves, or bonzts he can, 


For all his tedious talk is but v 


where he compares the truly wise man to Jupiter, 
to whom he makes him in every respect, excepting 
only duration of life, equal; and adds, „ Sarirxs 
% NIHILO SE MINORIS ASTIMAT, quod virtutes 
« ejus spatio breviore clauduntur.”—.\nd Ee, 
XCil;—*© Sed gi cui virtus aunimiusgque in carbore pre- 
« gens; hie Dos EQUAT, Kc. Seneca indeed 
every where 8 with such passages. 1 
also, (L. 3 * says, Ov Je NE1⁶ ouy xah α ION 
EI TOIE OEOIL, id. 78 THoS 
&« Will you not therefore consider that as your 
chief good, in which you are equal to the gods?“ 


J Tv 0 — 


303. _— | oft Shames not to prefer, | 
« Ferte fortiter ;” 


c DRUM ANTECEDATIS. 


says Seneca, 


15 D E PRO- 
« yIDENnT., C. vi.—And, in his FIFTY-T#1tD 
Epistle ;—<« Est aliquid quo $APIENS ANTECEDAT 
© DEUNM; 


„sapiens.“ 


« malorum est, vos supra patientiam. 


ille natur beneficio non timet, suo 
304. As fearing Cod nor man, | | 
« Deos nemo sanus timet. Furor est enim me- 
« tuere salutaria; nec quisquam amat, quos timet.” 
Senec. DE BrNETIOIIs. iv. 19. — “ Si animus 
« fortuita contempsit, si se supra metum sustulit, 


c * ; si deorum hominumque for- 


« midinem ejecit, et seit non multum esse ab ho- 


« mine timendum, a Deo nihil; 
« nium, quibus torquetur vita, dum ornatur, eo 
« perductus est, ut illi liqueat, mortem nullius 
« mali esse materiam, multorum ſinem: — Seneca, 
DE BENEFICIIs, L. vii. 1. 


contemning all 
Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 
Which when he lists, he leaves, or boasts he can, | 
These are the well-known doctrines of the Stoics. 
There can be little doubt that our author had here 
in his mind the conclusion of Seneca, DER Provi- 


304. 


« hoc est quo 
Ille extra patientiam 


$i contemptor om- | 


„ain boast 


DENTIA; where an exhortation to Stot-al fortitude 


put in the mouth of the Deity. Part of the 


passage has been cited in a preceding note. “ Puta 
«. itaque Deum dice fte. Ilmtus omne 


« posut bonum: non egere ſelicitate, felicitas.vestra 


«es, 
4 


At multa inecidunt tristia, horrenda, dura 
toleratu. Quia non poteram vos istis Subducere, 
Ferte 

Ille 


extra patientiam malorum est, vos supra patien— 


« animes vestros adversus omnia armavi. 
ce fortiter; hoc est quo Deum antecedatis. 
4 


* 


«-tiam. 


CONTEMNITE P AUPERTATEM:'; nemo 


„ tam pauper vivit, quam natus est. CONTEMNITE 
« HOLOREM; aut Solvetur, aut solvet. CoN TFM. 
« NITE FORTUNAM; nullum illi telum, quo feriret 
CONTEMNITE MORTEM ; 


« ganimum, dedi. quay 


% vos aut finit, aut transfert, Ante omnia cavi, ne 
« quis vos tenerct invitos. PAT T EXITUS, Si 
« pugnare non vultis, LICET FUGERE, Kc.“ 
Exactly similar to which last passage is the lan— 
guage ot Epicte tus, e T TA&M ,t e ATIM TIN TO 


ATIOD ANETFV. W M rο G 


2 XN 
1 iv. 5 ] 0, 


„ : - 
£54 © Autry 


aUT% 1 KUTUTUYN, UG T T0 00) TW. TW 


Toy £74 OT AN OEAHY ESHAOFS, 
© When we are oppresscd wit misery, to die is to 
« escape from the storm. Death is to all mankind 
« a harbour, and a place of refuge, It takes away 


« every evil from that life, which it is in our own. 


« power to quit whenever we please.“ — Seneca 
4160 speaks of death, in the same precise terms, as 


a desirable harbour from the storms of life. 


PoR Tus est ALIQUAND© PETENDUS, nunquam 


« recusandus.?” EIS r. Ixx. And in the same 


Epistle he says; “ Hoc est unum, cur de vita non 


« possumus queri: neminem tenet. PLacer ? 


c VIVE. NON -PEACET ? - LICET EO REVEAN TI, 


3, 


* UNDE VENISTI, 


307. For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 
Or «ubtle 5h? tj] 


Vain 


— — ——— — —— ͤ —Re2U—eZ— 
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Or subtle shifts conviction to cvade. 


Alas! what can they teach, and not mislead, 


Ignorant of themselves, of God l more, 310 


And how the world began, and how man fell 


Degraded by himself, on grace depending! ? 


Much of the soul they talk, but all awry, 


And in themselves Seek virtue, and to themselves 


All glory arrogate, to God give none; „ 2-0 


Rather accuse him under usual names, 


Vain boasts relate to the Stoical paradoxes; and 
s1btle shifts to their dialectic, which this sect so 


much cultivated, that they were known equally by 
the name of Dialedticians and Stoicss Warburton, 


308. —— s5ubtle shiſts conviition to evade, ] 


« Stoicorum autem non ignoras quam sit $UB- | 


« TU, vel spinosum potius, disserendi genus,” 
Cicero, DE Fin. iii. 1. 
$10. Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 
And how the world leg an, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending V] 
Having drawn most accurately the character of 
the Stoic philosopher, and exposed the insufficincy 


of his pretensions to superior virtue as built on su- 
perior knowledge, the poet here plainly refers to 


the holy scriptures, as the only true source of in- 


formation respecting the Nature of God, the Cre- 


ation, the Fall of Man, &c, "They who have never 
benefited by divine revelation, he intimates, must 


bewilder themselves in such researches, and cannot 
but fall into the greatest absurdities, as was the 


case of the Stoics and other philosophers, 


313- Much of the soul they talk, but all awry,] 


See what Bp. Warburton has said of the absurd 
notions of the ancient philosophers, concerning the 
nature of the soul, in his DivixE LEGATION, 
Book 111, Sect. 4. Newton, 


- 773 . — — — - but all awry,} 


But their opinions fail'd nv ERROR LED AWRY—— | 
Dayton, PoLYOLBION, 8. 1. 


314. And in themselves seck virtue, and to themselves 
glory arrogate, to God give none, | 
Cicero speaks the sentiments of ancient philo- 
sophy upon this point, in the following words: — 
« propter virtutem enim jure LAUDAMUR, et IN 
« VIRTUTE RECTE GLORIAMUR: quod non con- 


© tingeret, si id donum a Deo, non a nobis habe- 


« remus. At vero aut honoribus aucti, aut re fa- 


« miliari, aut si aliud quippiam nacti sumus for- 
« tuiti boni, aut depulimus mali, cum Dis gratias 


« agimus, tum nihil nostræ laudi assumptum ar- 
*« bitramur, Num quis, quod bonus vir esset, 


« gratias Diis egit unquam ? At quod dives, quod _ 


« honoratus, quod incolumis,—Ad rem autem ut 
« redeam,'JUDICIUM HOC OMNIUM MORTALIUN 
« EST, FORTUNAM A DEO PETENDAM, A 35 1PSO 
«© $UMENDAM ESSE SAPLENTIAM,” De Nat. Deor. 
. | Warburton, 


316. Rather accuse him under usual names, 
Fortune and Fate,—| 
Thus in the speech which Jupiter 3 to 
the assembly of the gods 1 in the beginning of the 
Obpysstv. 


2 Too, % On vw Seeg po aiTh yr. 
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Perverse 
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Fortune and Fate, as one regardless quite 
Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 


True wisdom, finds her not; 


Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 


or, by delusion, 


320 


An empty cloud. However many books, 


Perverse mankind, whose wills created free 

Charge all their woes on absolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt translate, 
And follies are miscall'd the crimes of fate. 


Pope. 


316. — | under ucual names, 
Fortune and Fate,—] 


Several of the ancient philosophers, but especially : 
the Stoics, thus characterised the Deity, — “ Sic 


« hunc naturam vocas, FATUM, FORTUNAM ; om- 
„, nia ejusdem Dei nomina sunt, varie utentis sua 
e potestate.” De BENETICIIs. iv. 8.— “ Vis 
““ illum FATUM vocare? non errabis.“ Narr. 
Qu #5T. ii. 45. | 
Thus also Seneca the tragic poet; 
Faris agimur; cedite FATIS, 


Non sollicitæ possunt cure 


Mutare rati stamina fusi, EC 
Cory, 8 


The Stoic poet, Lucan, frequently terms the 


Deity, Fate or Fortune, 


Vir ferus, et Rou Ad curtgNTI PERDERE FATO 
| Sufficiens. 


— INCINEY habenti 
Tam pavidum tibi, Roma, ducem FORTUNA PEPERCIT, 


I81D, iii. 96. 


3:8. — Who therefore seeks in these | 
True wisdom, finds her not, or, by deluston, 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 


An empty cloud, —] 


In the Parapist Los r, some of the fallen eds, 


who are represented as bewildered in the errors of 
ancient philosophy, 


reason'd high 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 


And found no end, in wandering mazcs lost. | 
| ii, 558. 


Book of PaRADISE Losr. 


speech tells him, 


PUARSAL, i. 87. 


This is term'd 


Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy: 


| and serving uy to 


excite 


| Fallacious oe 
321. An empty cloud, ] 


A metaphor taken from the fable of Ixion, who 
embraced an empty cloud for a Juno. 


We meet with an expression somewhat similar, 
in a beautiful speech of Adam, in the EIGHTH 


shewed a curiosity and disposition to reason and 
enquire concerning celestial motions. The Angel 


replies to him without materially explaining what 


and in the conclusion of his. 


he enquires after ; 


— Heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowly wise! &c.— 


Adam, thus corrected, thanks the Angel for his 
adyice, and adds | 


apt the mind or fancy 1s to rove, 

Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end; 

Tul warn'd, or by experience taught, she learn, 

That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom ; what is more, is rFUME, 
Or EMPTINESS, &c. | 


o 


321. — _ — many books, 
lige men have gaid, are wearisome —4 | 
Alluding to Eccles. xit. 12. Of making many 
books there is no end, and much study is a weariness 


of the Reth, 


Newton, 


The same sentiment may be traced to clas- 


sical authority, © Aiunt enim,“ says the younger 
—— Ely, 


Newton, 


Our first parent had 


r . i AA 
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Wise men have said, are wearisome; who reads 


Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 


A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 


(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere scek?) 325 


Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 


Deep vers'd in books, and shallow in himself, 


Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 


And trifles for choice matter 85 a a sponge; 


As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 


= 


_ Pliny, © wuLTUM legendum esse, NON MULTA. 
L. viii, Er Is r. 9.—lIt is indeed a Stoical precept, 
and as such Milton might refer to it in the words, 
Aue men have said. — T % B. νν das pi or, 


Antonin. Mzepitar. L. xi. 3, Do not indulge 
“ Tllud autem 
« vide ne ista LECTIO MULTORUM AUCTORUM, 


« yourself in a thirst after books. 


et omnis generis voluminum, habeat aliquid 
6.ñvdw er inatabils, 4.0 S-0” # # 
Distrahit animum LIBRORUM MULTITUD0.” 

Senec. Ep1sT, ii.“ Quo mihi innumerabiles libros 
« et bibliothecas, quarum dominus vix tota vita 


« zua indices perlegit? ON ERA T DISCENTEM - 


* TURBAy non instruit ; multoque satius est paucis 


% te auctoribus tradere, quam ERRARE PIR MUL- 


% 103.“ Senec. DE TRANQUILLITAT, ANIM. 
C. . 
222. -. who reads 


 Incessantly, S — 


The same just sentiment, Mr. 'Thyer obseryes, 
may be seen in PaRADISE Lost, vii. 126. 


| — knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite —— 


Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 


367. Deep vers'd in beoks, and 5hallow in himsel},] 


Milton would, I conceive, thus have characterised 
his old antagonist, Salmasius. 


CTC x —t—— ͤ .» .̃—ů—————3·ꝛ7vZ—ñxxñxñ——ñ—ñ—ͤ—.¶ p ——— —:—nn r 


e buisset, 


"PE 
ID 
© 


— hallow in themselves,] 


327. 
We have 1 the opposite phrase in the 


zr cop Book of this Poem. It i 15 s there mid that 
our blessed Lord, 


tracing the desert wild, 
Sole, but with holiest meditations fed, 
INTO HIXS ITT DESCENDED, | 


109. 


329. | — worth a Sponge ; | 

Suetonius has the expression spongias, where, 
speaking of the liberality with which Augustus 
Cæsar bestowed his gifts on festival occasions 
among the people, he also notices that he some- 
times used to amuse himtelf by throwing amongst 
them /hings of no value, Festos et sollennes dies 
« profusissime, nonnunquam joculariter tantum, 
« celebrabat. Saturnalibus, et si quando alias li- 
modo munera dividebat, vestem, et 
« aurum, et argentum ;——interdum nihil præter 


« cilicia, et SPONGIAS, Ct rutabula, Kc. ir. 
75˙ 
330. As ehildren gathering pebbles on the Shore. | 


AUGUST. . 


Cicero, (DR ORA TOR. ii. 22. Ed. Proust,) makes 
Crassus relate that Lælius and Scipio, when they 
had escaped into the country, were accustomed to 
amuse themselves with the pastimes of their child- 
hood; where the circumstance of their “ gathering 
« pebbles on the shore,“ is particularly specified 
among the puerile relaxations of these great men. 

« Non 
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Or, if I would delight my private hours 


With music or with poem, where, so soon 


As 1n our native language, can I find 


That solace? All our law and story strow'd 


With hymns, our psalms with artful terms inscrib! a 18 


Our Hebrew songs and harps, 1 in Babylon 


That pleas'd so Well our victors' car, declare 


That rather Greece from us these arts deriv d; 


IIl imitated, while they loudest sing 


The vices of their N and their own, 340 


In fable, hymn, or song 


83 


so personating 


Their Gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 


Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 


_— 


Non audeo dicere de talibus viris, sed tamen ita 
« solet narrare Scævola, conchas eos et umbilicos 

c ad Caietam et ad Laurentum legere consuesse, 
et ad omnem animi remissionem Indumque de- 

« scendere.“ 


our palms with artful terms inscrib'd, 


335 · 
He means the inscriptions often prefixed to the 
beginning of several psalms, such as To the cf 
musician upon Nehiloth, To the chief musician on 
Neginoth upon Shemineth, Shiggaion of Dawid, Mic h- 
tem of David, & c. to denote the various kinds of 
psalms or instruments. Newton. 
336. Our Hebrew Songs and Aar ps, in Babylon 
That pleas'd 50 well our vittors' ear, —] 
This is said upon the authority of Psal. cxxxvii. 
1, &c. By the rivers of Babylon, there wwe at down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Sim, We 


hanged our harps upon the willows in the mids 


_ thereof. For there they that carried us away caf- 
tive, required of us a song; and they that avasted us, 


required of us mirth, rayings Sing ws one of the songs 
of Sion, | Newtan, 


338. That rather Greece from us these art deriv'd; | 


This was the system in vogue at that time. It 
was eſtablished and supported with vast erudition 
by Bochart, and carried to an extravagant and even 
ridiculous length, bY Huetius and Gale. 


Warburton. 


Clemens Alexandrinus NPR! Of the invention of 


hymns and songs to the Jews; and says that the 


Greeks stole theirs from them. (STROMAT. L. i. 
p. 308. Ed. Colon. 1688.) He also charges the 


Grecian philosophers wich stealing many of their 
doctrines from the Jewish prophets. (L. i. p. 312.) 


341. I — | perionating | 
This is in the Latin sense of herraus, to celebrate 
loudly, to publish or proclaim, 


343, —— wel ebithets, ck lad} 


Swelling epithets thick laid is particularly appli- 


cable to the Orphic hymns. Indeed gods and heroes 
were scarcely ever mentioned by the Greek poets 
without some ge lling, i. e. compound, epithet, 
Jupiter is Neαανοε ντ , Or ANννν. the Cloud- 

H h 2 campeller, 
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As varnish on a harlot's cheek, the rest, 


Thin sown with aught of profit or delight, 345 


Will far be found unworthy to compare 


With Sion's songs, to all true tastes excelling, 


Where God 1s prais'd aright, and God-like men, 
The Holiest of Holies, and his Saints, 5 
(Such are from God inspir'd, not such from thee,) 350 


compeller, or the /Egii-bearer; Apollo, Ex HD 


or ApyvpoToZocy the far-darter, or the God of the 
silver bow; Neptune, Tai yo, $YYVOGTEYaog, the circler 
of the earth, and the shaker of the earth; Mars, 


Av3poPovocy BfroToaoryo;, TeyeornmAntr,, the slayer of | 
men, and the overturner of Cities, Juno was Au- 
Ka):y0c, or the white-arm'd 5 Minerva, TAauxwTicy 


or the blue-ey'd . Agamemnon was Epo, Or 
the widely-reigning Hector, KoſvIaiohoy mater of 


the wariegated helmet; Achilles, To9z wxug, and 


rodafung, the . of foot, &c. 


3943. — | | thick laid, 
As varnish on the harlet's check —] 
be Duke of Buckingham, very possibly, had 
this passage of Milton in his mind, when he wrote 
the following lines of his Essay oN PoETRY; 
Figures of speech, which poets think 80 fine, 
(Art's needless vARNISsU to make nature shine,) 


Are all but yainT urON A BEAUTEOUS FACE, 
And in descriptions only claim a place, 


as Milton, most probably, had the following lines of 
Shakespeare : 


The HarLOT'S $ CHEEK, BEAVTIED WITM PLASTERING 
ART, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 


'F han 1 is my Seen to my most painted word. 
_ HamLET, Act III. Sc. 1. 


845. Thin sown with aught of profit or delight,] 
In allusion to Horace's 


Aut PRODESSE volunt, aut DELECTARE poetæ; 
ART. POET. 333. 


Plato also has observed, (Ds Rervus. x. p. 607. 
Ed. Serra.) that the only justification of poetry is 


hen it unites the power of pleasing with civil and 
moral instruction. ws 8 4% 19TH2e aAXNG X% WONT 


TpP95 Ta; TONTHX5 X28 Tov ru Toy ardfwmivoy kg. 


316. Will far be found unworthy to ee 
| With Ston's Songs,— | „ 
He was of this opinion not only in che decline 
of life, but likewise in his earlier days, as appears 
from the preface to his second Book of the Rear 
of Church Government.“ Or if occasion shall 
« lead to imitate those magnific odes and hymns 


% wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in most 


« things worthy, some others in their frame ju- 


e dicious, in their matter most an end faulty. But 


« those frequent songs throughout the law and 


e prophets beyond all theſe, not in their divine 


« argument alone, but in the very critical art of 

« composition, may be easily made appear, over all 

66 the kinds of Irie poetry” to be incomparable,” 
Newton, 


348. Where God is prats'd aright, and God-like nen, ] 
The only poetry which Plato recommends to be 
admitted into a state, are “ hymns to the gods, 
« and encomiums on virtuous actions.“ Eva 
de 67s 97 oy porey uae; Dio xa rykwiiae The ayalng 
reines f ααονα £65 TOA De REepus. ; X. 


p. 607. Ed. Serran. 
350, Suck are 7 Cod 1p. not Such from thee, 


Unless where moral virtue is express'd 
By light of nature, not in all quite lost.] 

Thus the passage stands pointed in Bp. Newton's 
edition; where Mr. Meadowcourt observes that the 
sense of these lines is highly obscure, and explains 

them 
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Unless where moral virtue is express'd 
By light of nature, not in all quite lost. 
Their orators thou then extoll'st, as those 


The top of cloquence; statists indeed, 


And lovers of their country, as may seem; 


355 


But herein to our prophets far beneath, 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government, 


In their majestic unaffected stile, 


Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 


360 


What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 


them to mean, Poets from thee inspired are not 
&« such as these, unless where moral virtue is ex- 
&« pressed & But this is very far from ſatisfac- 
tory.—Indeed the obscurity, if not caused, is in- 


creased by departing from the punctuation of the 


first edition, which had a semicolon after 2 5uch 
from thee, Unless certainly has no reference to the 


immediately preceding line ; which I have there- || 
fore put in a parenthesis, supposing the exception 


to refer to Ver. 346. | 
Will far be found unworthy to compars 
With Sion's songs, &c, | - 
Unless where moral virtue 1s express'd 
By light of nature, not in all quite lost. 


I will venture however to suggest a new arrange- 
ment of the passage; GE, | 


the reit 


Thin sown with aught of profit or delight, 
(Unless where mortal virtue is express'd 
By light of nature not in all quite lost,) 
Will far be found unworthy to compare 

With Sion's songs to all true tastes excelling, 
Where God is prais'd alike and God-like men, 
The Holicst of Holics, and his Saints: 
Such are from God inspir'd, not such from ihee, 


| a1 


„ 
Or statesmen. A word in more frequent use 
formerly, as in Shakespeare, CYMBELINE, Act II. 
Sc. . : | E 
— I do believe; 
'  {STAT1$T though I am none, nor like to be:) 
and HAMI. ET, Act V. Sc. 3. 
I once did hold it, as ours TATISTS do, &c. 


Net 0e. 


Milton uses ist for statetmen, in his Ak EO“ 
PAGITICA,—© When as pri vate persons are hereby 
« animated to think ye better pleased with public 


c advice, than other sraT1sTs have been before 


« delighted with public flattery.“ ROSE WoRK3, 
p- 424. Ed. Amsterdam. 1698. | 
362. — makes a nation happy, and keeps it 50, ] 
Horace, L. i. ErtsT. vi. 2 
— FACERE aut SERVARE beatum. 
Richardson, 


With a reference also to Proverbs. xiv. 34. 


 Righteourness exalteth a nation, but gin is a reproach 


to any people. 


What 


2 1 8 
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What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat; 


These only with our law best form a king. 


So spake the Son of God; but Satan, now 365 


Quite at a loss, (for all his darts were spent,) 


Thus to our Saviour with stern brow reply'd. 


SINCE neither wealth nor honor, arms nor arts, 


Kingdom nor empire pleascs thee, nor aught 


By me propos 'd in life contemplative | 370 


Or active, tended on by glory or fame, 
What dost thou 1 in this world? The wilderness 


For thee is ſittest place; J found thee there, 


And thither will return thee : yet remember 


What I foretel thee, soon thou shalt have cause 2375 - 


To Wan thou never hadst rejected, thus 


Nicely or cautiously, my offer'd aid, 


Which would have set thee in short time with ease 


On David's throne, or throne of all the world, 


Now at full age, fulness of time, thy season, 380 


363.— ͤ &ö—iä˖riUw | — lays cities flat; 


Alluding perhaps to the expression in scripture 
respecting Jericho ;—T he wall of the city shall fall | 


down FLAT, Joshua, vi. 5. & 20. 


365. — — — for all his darts were Spent, | | 
_ Pogibly with a reference to the fiery darts of the 
wicked. Ephes. vi. 16. But archery furnished me- 
taphors frequently to the Latin and Greek writers, 
Thus Horace, reproving the unbounded aims and 
designs of men; 


Quid brevi fortes JACULAMUR vo 
Multa f mnmn—n— 


And #schylus, speaking of © the tongue that 
cc launches forth much improper language,” 


— YT TOZETYOTZA en T& KAKf40 
| SUPPLIC. 455 


And in the same manner Euripides, HE c vB. 603. 


K 24 rabre N On ves ETOEET TEN Hr. 


377. Nicely or cautiousyh— 
Thus Ver. 157, of this Book, 
Nothing will please the difficult and nic. 
$80. — fulness of time, thy season, 
Galat. iv. 4. When the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, Newton. 


When 
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When prophecies of thee are best fulfill d. 
Now contrary, if I read aught in Heaven, 
Or Heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars 


Voluminous, or single characters, 


In their conjunction met, give me to spell, ” 385 
Sorrow and labors, opposition, hate 
Attend thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 

Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death; 

A kingdom they por tend thee, but what kingdom, 

Real or allegoric, I discern not ; 390 


Nor when; 


38e. 1 771 read aught in Heaven, ] 


A satire on Cardan, who with the boldness and 


impiety of an atheist and a madman, both of which 
he was, cast the nativity of Jesus Chriſt, and found 
by the great and illustrious concourse of stars at 
his birth, that he must needs have the fortune 
which befel him, and become the author of a re- 


ligion, which should spread itself far and near for 


many ages. The great Milton, with a just indig— 
nation of this impiety, hath satirized it in a very 
beautiful manner, by putting these reveries into the 
mouth of the Devil. Neawten. 


335. ah give me to 5þell,] 
| Where I may sit and rightly 8yEL 1 
Of every star that Heaven doth she, 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain | 
To something like prophetic stan. 
| PEN$EROSO. 170, 
386. Sorrows, and labors, opposition, hate 

Attend thee, Scorns, reproaches, 1njurtes, 

Violence and Stripes, and lastly, cruel death ; | 
Plato, in his ReevBLICE, where he draws the 
character of the Just Man and the Unjust, says 
there can be no difficulty in foresceing what will 
be the fate of each of these respective persot » 


eternal sure, as without end, 


He then proceeds to deseribe that of the truly Just 
Man, who is actuated by no other principle but 


| Justice or Virtue, and shews that his life wall he 
a continued state of affliction and Suffering. He 


professes indeed that he 1s not delivering his own 


real sentiments, but the sentiments and usual mode 
of reasoning of the proſessed partizans of Ada, 
or an interested and unprincipled conduct. But the 


calamitous life of the Just Man is, in a great part, 
so literally descriptive of that of our Blessed Lord 


upon earth, that it may be well exhibited here in. 
Plato's own words. O . xaio; pariywoia, Y D 


N. XN, N 
Gern, Nane, —— mmer, 


| LITT KANG T hv LEI ALE Nerv nes rat. De ' Re- 


PUBLIC. L. ii. p. 361. Ed. Serran. 


« man shall be scourged, shall be par to the tor- 
e ture, shall be bound, — — — M— at 


« length having suffered every species of barbarous 
66 treatinent, he sball be crucified.“ 
translates a:2c yn rfu ora; by in crucem tolletur ; 
and Heysychius explains eiaoyxucunvlu by @1ao,- 


Nuri, and IX A by LIGTRUPUWs 


391, — —4s without end, 
Nithout beg wining 1 — 


« 'The poet,” says Bp. New ton, © did not "think 
tit enough to discredit judicial astrilogy by making 


«« "> 2h 


The just 


Serranus thus 


— —— . 
— = 
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Without beginning, for no date preſixd 


Directs me in the starry rubric set. 


So saying he took, (for still he knew his power 


Not yet expir'd,) and to the wilderness 


395 


Brought back the Son of God, and left him thts, 


Feigning to disappear. Darkness now rose, 


As day. light sunk, and brought in lowering night 


Her Shadowy offspring ; ; unsubstantial both, 


Pri vation mere of light and absent day. 


« it patronised by the Devil; to chew at the same 
« time the absurdity of it, he makes the Devil also 
« blunder in the expression of portending a &#ingdom 


« which was without beginning. This,“ he adds, 
« destroys all he would insinuate,” But the poet 


certainly never meant to make the 'Tempter a blun- 


derer. The fact is, the language is here intended 


to be highly sarcastic on the eternity of Christ's 
kingdom, respecting which the Tempter says he 


believes it will have one of the properties of eter- | 
nity, that of never beginning, This is that species 
of insulting wit, which the Devils, in the sixrH 


Book of the PARADISE Los r, indulge themselves 
in on the first eſfects of the artillery they had in- 


vented; where Mr. Thyer, as cited by Bp. Newton, 


observes that Milton is not to be blamed for in- 


troducing it, „when we consider the character of 


« the speakers, and that such kind of insulting 
« wit is most peculiar to proud, contemptuous 
. spirits.“ 5 

| 8 lee ring night, 
Her Fs offspring, unsubstantial both, ] 


| | 398. 


This is a good deal in the manner of Cowley; 
who thus begins his Ode entitled Lies AND 
| Fame; 

O liſe, thou nothing's younger brother ! | 
So like that one might take one for the other! 


What's somebody, or nobody! 
In all che cobwebs of the schoolmen's trade, 


. by the absence of light, or day. 


400 


We no such nice distinctions see, 


As tis to be, or not to be! 
Dream of a shadow] &c.— 


400. Privation mere of light, and absent 41 
Aristotle, (DER ANIMA, L. ii.) 485 FO 


ness to be « the privation of light.” , d erw Tv 


ra Paes eve ,, Joxes 0: To Pos evavrtio! Tw TKoTHe 
£54 0s To He ETEPHEIE Th ToicuTn; eZew; ex dou | 
pa. — And again (DE SENS, ET SkENs.) dr v9 T6 
TVwits i 016 Pan, H MEN ITAPOYEIA ONE, H AE | 
ETEPHEIE EETI EKOTOE, But © our poet's phi- 
« Josophy,” as Bp. Warburton observes, “ is here 
« ill placed. It dashes out the image he had just 
« been painting.” Euripides, in a chorus of his 


Orestes, personifying Night, calls upon her to arise 


from Erebus, or the shades below, 


Io rn, chi, vs 
4 * * * # # 
Efe geber Ä 
174 
where, it may be observed, the echoliast rectiſies the 
philosophy of the poet, by explaining night or dark- 
ness as really © unsubstantial,” and merely produced 


KaTEXopirs Toe 
nb big To bro 9 Nν Paper, c ðũ rg EN ,ο Tg ue 
YIVET&i, Meg e r XGTWIE) ν.=V COXEY, OUR ug O iy 
og KATW KA ave X,0pervor, AAAA TH AIIOYZIA TOT 
oro Torro Y@1ETATAI, 


Our 
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Our Saviour meek and with untroubled mind 
After his aery jaunt, though hurried sore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his rest, 


Wherever, under some concourse of shades, 


Whose branching : arms thick intertwin'd might shield 405 
From dews and damps of night his shelter d head; 

But shelter'd slept! in vain, for at his head 

The Tempter watch'd, and soon with ugly dreams 
Disturb'd his sleep. And either tropic now 


403. — — betook him to his reit, 
Wherever, under Some concourse of Hades, 
M hose branching arms thick intertwin'd might shield 
From dews and damps of night his Shelter' d head, ] 


Thus, Book ii. 260.; 


It was the HOUR OF Mor, when thus the Sou 
Commun'd in silent walk, then laid him down 
Under THE HOSPITABLE COVERT NIGH 

Or TRERS THICK IVTERWOV IN 


And Book 1. 303.; 
Full forty days he pass'd, Whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in Shady vale, ZACH NIGUT 
Under the covert of some ancient oak 
Or cedar TO DEFEND HIM FROM THE DEW, 
Or harbor'd in one cave, is not reveal'd ; = 
405, — — branching arms— | 
In the MIN TH Book of the PARADISE Losr, 
V. 1103, the Indian fig-tree is described, spreading 
— her ARMs 


BRANCHING $0 broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root &c. 


And Arcapes, Ixxxvii. ; ; 


Under the shady roof 
Of BRANCHING ELM 8tar-proof, 


407. — at his head 
Tue Tempter watch'd, and goon with ugly dreams 
Disturò d his Sleep jp} 


In the PARADISE Lost, the Tempter . 


his Temptation of Eve by working on her imagi- 
nation in dreams. Ithuriel and Zephon find him 


—— — —— neo > — —— — . — — 7 7 a n 


Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams; 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

The animal spirits that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure, thence raise 
At least distemper'd, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits e pride. 

iv. Boo, 


Here it may be observed the Tempter tries only 
« to disturb our Lord with ugly dreams,” and not 
to excite in him, as he did in Eve, 


© Vain hopes, vain wm, inordinate desites.“ 


409. | — and either tropic now 
'Gan thunder, and both ends of Heaven ; the clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, &c. —] 


le thundered from both tropics, that is perhaps 


from the right and from the left, The Ancients 


had very different opinions concerning the right 


and the left side of the world, Plutarch says, that 
Aristotle, Plato, and Pythagoras were of opinion, 
that the east is the right side, and the west the left; 


but that Empedocles held that the right side is to- 
wards the summer tropic, and the left towards the 


winter tropic. obayepae, IIA r, Apis oTiAngy egi 


r X0THH TH GYATOMXE Hœ⁰e pen, a? wy 9). * rug xun 


Tiwg* c ε˙ασνντα Je To dx. EumnsJoxAng 92510 u To 


X&TH% Toy Jepiwo Tomo apiece d Th XETHE To Nj 
[3 


1 De Placit. Philos. ii. 10. Ayu ciovrat 


1 1 A 


| 
| 
1 
41 


From many a horrid rift, abortive pour'd 


TX av twa, TY &x H TeITwNo tiVXi, T4 de e- Pot 
dE, ra 0% 7:0; 1OT Oy *. Id. de Isid. P- 363. 
If by either tropic he meant the right 5ide and the 
left, by both ends of Heaven may be understood 
befure and behind, I know it may be objected, that 
the tropics cannot be the one the right side, and 
the other the leſt, 77 fete who are placed without 
the tropics: but J do not think that objection to 
be very material. I have another exposition to 
offer, which is thus: It thundered all along the 
Heaven, from the north pole to the tropic of Cancer, 


from thence to the tropic of Capricorn, from thence 
to the south pole: from pole to pole. The ends 
of Heaven are the poles. This is a poetical tem- 


po like that in Virgil, En. i. 
| Intonuere — 


« Id est extremæ partes cœli — a quibus totum 


* cœlum contonuisse significat.“ Servius. Fortin. 


By either tropic now gan thunder Bp, Newton 


understands, it thundered from the north and from _ 


the south; but he observes that the expression is 
inaccurate, the situation of our Saviour not being 


within the tropics. By and both ends of heaven, 
| he understands from or at both ends of Heaven, the 
preposition being omitted, as is frequent in Milton, 


He therefore reads the passage thus: 


— either tropic now 
»Gan PEO and, both ends of Heaven, the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd &c, 


I agree that by either tropic Milton most pro- 


bably meant that it thunder'd from the north and 


south; but 1 conceive that by both ends of Heaven 


he means east and west, the points where the sun 
rises and sets; as his purpose is to describe a general 


storm, not coming from any particular quarter, nor 
only from north and south, but from every point 
of the horizon at once. 


This storm, as Bp. Newton has 8 is 
very much like one in Tasso, which was raised in 


the same manner by evil spirits; 


Ma la schiera infernal, ch' in quel conflitto 
Le tirannide zua cader vedes, 


Gan thunder, and both ends of Heaven; the clouds, 410 
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Sendole ciò permesso, in un momento 
L'aria in nubi ristrinse, e mosse il vento. 


Da gli occhi de' mortali un negro velo 
Rapisce il giorno, 21 Sole, e par ch' avvampt, 
Negro via piu c' horror d' inferno, il cielo, 
Cosi fiameggia infra baleni e lampi: | 
Fremono i tuoni, e pioggia accolta in gelo 
Si verse, © i paschi abbate, e inonda i campi: 
Schianta 1 rami il gran turbo, e par che crolli 
Non pur le ques, ma le rocche, e i colli. 
Canto vii. St. 114 


— had not the Devils, who saw the sure decay 
Of their false kingdom by this bloody war, 
At once made heaven and earth with darkness blind, 
And stirr'd up tempests, storms, and blustering wind. 


Heaven's glorious lamp wrapp'd in an ugly veil 
Of shadows dark was hid from mortal eye, 
And hell's grim blackness the bright skies assai]; 
On every side the fiery lightnings fly; 
The thunders roar; the streaming rain and hail 
Pour down, and make that sea which erst was dry: 
The tempests rend the oaks, and cedars brake, 
And make not trees, but rocks and mountains quake. 


EY 7 airfax, 


410. 5 — FATE FOUR X the clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain with Uightning mix'd, £c,—] 


T his storm of Milton will lose nothing by a 


comparison with the celebrated ones of Homer in 


his Fi1FTy Odyssey, and of Virgil in his FIRST 
Aneid. It is painted from nature, and in the 
boldest style.—The night is a /owring one, with 
a heavy overcharged atmosphere. The storm com- 
mences with thunder from every part of the heavens. 
The rain then pours down in zudden precipitated 
torrents, finely marked by the epithet abortive as 
materially different from the gradual progression of 
the most violent common showers; and the light- 
nings seem to burst in a tremendous manner from 


horrid rifts, from the most internal recesses of the 


sky. To make the horror complete, the winds, as 
is often the case in those countries where thunder 
storms are most violent, join their force to that of 

1 p 
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Fierce rain with lightning mix'd, water with fire 


In ruin reconcil'd : nor slept the winds 


Within their stony caves, but rush'd abroad 


the other two elements. Violent winds do not often 
attend violent thunder storms in this country ; and 
therefore Mr. Thyer has thought it necessary to 
observe that the accounts we have of hurricanes in 
the West Indies agree pretty much to this descrip- 


tion. But such storms are not confined to tropical 


situations, or even to countries approaching towards 
them. I was a witness of one in the northern part 
of Germany, lat, 52, which was every thing the 


poet has here described : the wind was to the full 


as tremendous as the thunder and lightning, and, 
like them, seemed to come trom every point of the 
heavens at once. 
111. From many a horrid rift, abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain with lightning mix'd,—] 
Involvere diem nimbi, et nox humida cœlum 


Abstulit: ingeminant ABRUPT1S NUBIBUS ignes. 
| Virg. A. iii. 196, 


412. . 3 


= watcr with fire 
In ruin reconcil'd:] | 


Bp. Warburton understands this, joined together 
to do hurt. Mr, Thyer says it is a bold figure 
borrowed from Æschylus's description of the storm 
that scattered the Grecian fleet; 


ZEuvupooauy yup oe ANS To rp, 


II up xa: bakxoowu, & c. 
e | AGAMEM, 849. 
Thee powers once adverse, fire and water, now 
Became confederate 


But J apprehend Bp. Newton sees the passage in 
its true light, when he says it only means /e fre 
and water fell, (i. e. rusÞ'd downs } together, ac- 
cording to Milton's usage of the word ruin, Pa- 
RADISE LosT, i. 46. and ruining, vi. 868, 

Thus also, Ver, 436. of this Book; 


After a night of storm so R Nοοt. 


Ryo and ruina ale used by the Roman poets in 
this sense. 


Thus Virgil, Grog. 1. 324. 


— RULT arduus, æther. 
And, n. k 129. 
Flucdtibus oppressos Troas, cœlique KN. 


Thus also Silius Italicus, i. 251. 


insanos imbres cœlique RUI NAM, 


113 — — - nor Slept the winds 
Within their Stony caves, —] 


Virgil describes the winds as placed by Jupiter 


In certain deep dark caves of the earth, under the 


controul of ie god, Kolus. | 


— lic vasro rex olus AN rA 
Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere franat, 
Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
Circum claustra fremunt. Celsa scdet Aolus arce 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iras. 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras cœlumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
Sed pater omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris, 
Hoc metuens ; molemque et montes iusuper altos 


Imposuit, a 

AN. i. 32. 

Lucan also speaks of the 60 < tony prison“ of the 
winds; ; 


— br am 
oil jacuisse Notum sub CARCERE SAX 
Crediderium, | 
| | v. 608. 
And Lucretius, L. v1. 

SPrELUNCASQUE VELUT SAXIS FENDENTIBUS STRUC· 
| TAS t | | | 
Cernere, quas venti quom, tempestate coorta, 
Complerunt, magno indignantur murmure claus: 
Nubibus. | 


414. —— but ru d abroad 
From the . hinges of the world, —] 


That is, from the four cardinal points; cards 
Signifying both a hinge and a cardinal point. Ying 
Ex. i i. 85, 


Iis | Una 
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From the four hinges of the world, and fell 415 


On the vex'd wilderness, whose tallest pines, 


Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 


Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 


Or torn up sheer. Ill wast thou shrouded then, 
0 patient Son of God, yet only stood'st 420 


Unshaken: nor yet stay'd the terror there * 


Una Eurusque Notusque RUUN 15 creberque procelli 
Africus. 


FL On the vex'd wilderness,—) 
Jexare is commonly used by the Latin poets to 


| devenbe the effects of a storm. 


aut mare Caspium 8 


Vu XANT inzquales POOR. — | | 
| Hor. 2. Ops ix. 


—— vindemia nimbis 
 Continuis VE XAT 4, —— 


| montesque zupremos 
SYLVIFRAGIS VEXAT FLASHING | 


_ Milton frequently uses to wex in its Latin sense: 
zee PARADISE Losr, i. 306., and, ili. 429. 


419. Though rooted deep 4: high, — | 

This, as Mr. Richardson observes, is from Vi rgil, 
where he compares the obduracy of Æneas, when 
quitting Dido, to an oak, which, though assailed 


by the most violent storms, stands unmoved ; 


Ipsa hœret scopulis; et QUANTUM VERTICE AD AURA. 


KrnII EAS, TAN TU RA DICIL AD TARTARA TENDIT., _ 
| | AN. iv. 445. 


——— loaden with Sstormy bla,] 


'This has some resemblance to Horace's 


— — aquilonibus 


Querceta Gargani LABORANT,,— _ | 
| L. 2. Ode ix, 


419 — 5 wait thou throuded tien, ] 
Thus Con us, 316; 
And if your atray attendance be yet lodg'd, 
Or suR Ou within these limits, mm 


And Pakapiss LosT, X, 1068, ; 


Newton. 


Lucret, i. 256. 


— while the winds 
Blow moiat and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these far-spreading trees, which bid us zceck 
Some better 21 ̃ | 


Spenser frequently uses round for chelter ; : 


But trembling fear still to and fro did fly, 
And found no place where zafe he s4RoOUD him might, 
_ Farnxy QUEEN, B. II. C. vii. St. 22. 


„ — — pet only tood'at 
Unshaken —1 | | | 
Milton seems to have raised this scene out of 


what he found in Eusebius de Dem, Evan. (Lib. ix. 
Vol. II. p. 434. Ed. Col.) The learned father ob- 
4 serves, that Christ was tempted forty days, and the 
same number of nights. 


-K kr er P nA 


TEOTX&CAXOTAy KEE THIS TOTAUT AIG vou e : 
And to these night temptations he applies what is 


said in the Psalm xci. 5. and 6. Ov Sennen 


ar Pubs wxlegwe, T hou halt not be afraid for any 
terror by night, — amo Elna S- » oxor Na- 
Toegevojerov, nor for the danger that wwalketh in dark- 
ness. The first is thus paraphrased in the Targum, 
(though with a meaning very different from Eu- 
sebius's) © Non timebis a timore Demonum qui 
« ambulant in node.” The fiends gurround our 
Redeemer with their threats and terrors; but they 


have no effect, Ez | Calton. 


421. Infernal ghosts and hellich Fortes round 
Environ'd thee, Some howl'd, zone yell'd, Sc.—1 


This too is from Eusebius, ibid. p. 43 5. EN 
1% 7 gg Jure 7 T' vNgak EXUXABY GUTCY» 


2 quonjam dum tentabatur, malignz potestates 
| SD > | « illum _ 
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Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environ'd thee, some howl'd, some yelbd, some $hrick'd, 


Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 


Satst unappall'd in calm and sinless peace. 425 


Thus pass'd the night so foul, till morning fair 


« illum circumstabant,” And their repulse, it seems, | 


is also predicted in the 7th verse of the xcist Psalm: 
A thousand shall fall betide thee, and ten thousand 
àt thy right hand, but it shall not come nig h thee. 

TR Calton, 


Bp. Warburton and Dr. Jortin both observe that 
this description is taken from the legend, or the 


pictures, of the Temptation of St. Anthony. 
Tasso has a description somewhat similar, where 


Armida, having lost Rinaldo, and returning to | 


destroy her palace, assembles her attendant spirits 
in a storm; 


Guinta a gli alberghi suoi chiamò trecento 
Con lingua horrenda deita d' Averno. 

S'empie il ciel d' atre nubi, e in un momento 
Impallidisce il gran pianeta eterno, | 

E soffla, e scote i gioghi alpestri il vento. 

Ecco gia sotto i piè mugghiar l' inferno. 
Quanto gira il palagio, udresti irati 

Sibili, e urls e fremiti, e ln. 


When hs she came, she called, in outcry chrill, 
A chousand devils, in Limbo deep that wun: 
Black clouds the skies with horrid darkness fill; 
And pale for dread became the eclipsed sun; 
1 he whirlwind bluster'd big on ev'ry hill, 
And Hell to roar beneath her feet begun; 
You might have heard how, through the palace wide, 
Some spirits howl'd, some bark'd, some hiss'd, some 
cried. | | 


We may also compare a passage in Shakespeare, 


which concludes Clarence's relation of his horrid 
dream in the Tower just before he 15 murdered ; 


With that, methought, A IIC ION OF FOUL FIENDS 
ExNviRON'D Mr, AND HOWLED IN MINE EARS 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 
I trembling wak'd; and for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in Hel]: 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 
| K. Ri cuARD III. Ac I. Sc, 5. 


Canto, xvi. St. 67. 


| 


* A — — — thc; fer) dart, — 


" ww——__ the Fiir DARTS of the wicked, Ephes : 


42g- Satst unappatl'd in calm and sinless prace.] 


The contrast, which this line gives to the pre- 
ceding description of the horrors of the storm, has 
a singularly fine effect, 


426.— — — till morning fair 
| Came forth with pilgrim Steps in amice g ray,] 


In the Comvs evening is described, in a simi— 
larly beautiful manner, as distinguished by the 
monastic habit and religious character; 


the CRAY-HOODED even, 


Likt A $AD VOTARIST IN PALMER'S WEED, 


And not dissimilar 1s the justly-admired descrip- 
tion of evening coming on, in the FoukTH Book 
of the PARADISE Los; 

Now came STILL evening on, and TWILIGHT caav 

Had in her sober livery all things clad, | 

5 ; 698. 
on which passage Mr. Thyer, remarking the fre- 


quent and particular notice which Milton has taken 
of the zwilight gray, whenever he has occasion to 
speak of the evening, observes that “ the weakness 
« of the poet's eyes, to which this kind of light 
« must be vastly pleasant, might be the reason that 
he so often introduces the mention of it.“ | 


The same may be said of his descriptions of the 

early morning, the soften'd light of day-break., 
Thus, (PARADISE Los, vii. 374.) having de- 

scribed « the glorious regent of day beginning 


his jecund course, he adds 


— the CRAY 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before hum danced 
SHEDDING 8WEET INFIVENCE, 


Thu 


| 
{ 
: 
y 
| 
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Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice gray ; 


Who with her radiant finger still'd the roar 


Thus also, Lycioas, 187; 
While the still morn went out WITH SANDALS GRAY, 
And ALLEGRoO, 44+; 


Till the pr dawn doth rise; 


where dappled means gray, Dappled gray is a 
spotted gray; thus Shakespeare, Much abo_ 


ABOUT RNOTEINGs AQ V. Sc. 3- 


— the gentle day 
DaryLes the drowsy east WITH SPOTS OF GRAY. 
Shakespeare i is fond of the gray morning. 
The cxAvy-Ey'D morn smiles on the frowning night. 
| ROMEO AND JULI1ET, II. g. 


wm my yon GRAY 1s not the MORNING'S EYE, 
| I 81D. III. 5. 


Chaucer, in his Knignr's TaLs, Ver, 1493, 
describes 


The merry larke, messengere of the day, 
Salewing in her song THE MORNING GRAY. 


with pilgrim Steps —] 


427. — | 
With the slow solemn pace of a pilgrim on a 
55 journey of devotion. 


427. —— amice gray,] 

Amice gray is gray cloathing. Amice, a oigni- 
ficant word, is derived from the Latin amicio, to 
clothe; and is used by Spenser, Fazry * 
Book I. C. iv. St. 18. 

Array'd in habit black, and ance THIN, 
Like to an holy monk the service to begin. 5 
| | Neawton, 


Amice gray, Mr. Warton says, is the grains amic- 


zus of the Roman Ritual. — Milton, he also ob- 
ꝗ4rves, in a controversy about church-habits, uses 


the word amice. © We have heard of Aaron, and 


« his linen AMICE &c.“ Pr. W. 1.100, 
The Roman poets give night a sable or dusky 
amice, Thus Silius Italicus, xv. 285. ; 


— NOX Ar Ro Circumdata corpus AMICTU, 
And IBI p. xii. 612.; 
| —— terras caco nox condit AMICTU, 


Thus also, Statius, TazBAD, iii, 415.3 


Newton, 


Nox szublit, curasque hominum, motusque ferarum 

Composuit, NIGROQUE polos involvit AmICTU, 

Virgil gives the Naiad Juturna a glaucus amic- 
tus, a sort of “ pray amice,” or robe of a light 
gray, Or sea-green, colour; | 


Jam tum effata caput 6LAuco contexit AMICTU, 


The gray-robe of this goddess of the brook might 


be the gray mist that frequently exhaled from the 


stream; or the gray willows that hung over it, and 


| fringed its banks. The Roman poets, by giving 
| the epithet glaucus to the olive tree, ascertain that 


colour to have been nearly a gray. 
Aurora in Homer, (IL. viii. 1.,) has a saffron 
robe, or amice, and is termed 
Hog KPOKOTIETIAOE., 
In Hane (AQ . Se. 1 


the morn, 1N Russ ET MANT LE CLAD, 
Wars o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


And in the PensERos0, Ver. 44., morn at its 
firſt appearance is C1VIL-$VITED, i. e. dressed like 
a sober citizen in gray, or at least i in some colour 
not of a glaring kind. 


428, Who with her radiant finger still'd the roar _ 
Of thunder, chac'd the clouds, and laid the winds, Sc.] 


This is an imitation of a passage in the first 
Zneid of Virgil, where Neptune is represented 


with his trident laying the storm which olus 


had raised. ver. 142. 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida æquora placat, 
CorrrerAsgu FUGAT NUBEs, solemque reducit. 
There is the greater beauty in the English poet, 
as the scene he is describing under this charming 


figure is perfectly consistent with the course of 


nature; nothing being more common than to see a 
stormy night succeeded wy a pleasant, serene morn- 
ing. Thyer. 

That Milton had here in his nd the POAO- 
AAK T TAO Hog, the rosy-finger'd Aurora of Homer 
and Hesiod, must be supposed; but while oh- 


Aker 4 is the proper epithet of the dawn, which 


immediately 


— ——— —ů——— —— 
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Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds, 
And grisly sopectres, which the Fiend had rais'd 138 


immediately precedes the rising of the sun, the 
early morning, when the sun is absolutely risen, is 


justly described with radiant, instead of roh fingers. 


In availing himself of the heathen poet's mode of 
characterising the dawn, I conceive, our Author 
had an eye to the finger of God. Exodus, viii 19. 
Luke, xi. 20. It is observable that to 527i! the roar 
of the storm is also a seriptural phrase. Psalm 
Ixv. J. — Ixxxix. 9. It is needless to suggest to 
the reader of taste how much more the beauty and 
imagery of this passage strikes us, when we consider 
it with a view to these scriptural allusions. Aurora, 
or the dawn, rising with rosy fingers, with a tint of 
red in the extreme parts of her person that first 
emerge, is a leasing image; but morning with her 


radiant finger stilling the storm of the preceding night 


is a truly 5ublime one. 


430. And ith speAres which the Fiend had rais'd,]| 


This is the old superstition of evil spirits dis- 
- appearing at break of day; which Milton is cen- 
sured by Bp. Warburton for introducing in this 
place.—He has also alluded to it in his Ob oN 
THE Nariviry; ; 


So when the sun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale, 
Troop to the infernal jail, | 
Each fetter'd ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the ycllow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night Steeds, m—_ their moon-lov'd 
- maze. | 


We meet with it also in the following passage 
of Prudentius; 


Ferunt vagantes dæmonas, 
Lætos tenebris noctium, 

Gallo canente exterritos 

Sparsim timere, et cedere * 


Invisa nam vicinitas 
Lucis, salutis, numinis, 
Rupto tenebrarum situ, 


Noctis fugat satellites. 
CATHEMERALN, Hymn 1, 


This popular superstition, 2 the evanes- 
cence of spirits at the crow ing of the cock, Shake- 
speare, as Mr. Warton observes, has ſinely availed 


himself of in his Hauler, where the Ghost va 


nishes at this circumstance, 


It faded on the crowing of the cock, 
Some say that ever 'gaintt that season comes, 
Whercin our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, say they, no spirit dares walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch has power to charm ; 


So hallow'd and so gracious is the time, 
The supposed effect of day- break, in this respect, 


is also described very poetically by the same great 
master in his MipsUMMER NichnTt's DRAM, 


AR III. Scene the last; 


And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger ; 

At whose approach ghosts wandering here and thee 

Troop home to churchyards : damned spirits all, 

That in crossways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Thus also Cowley, in his Hymn To L16un, 
Stanz. 10; 


Night and her ugly ice. thou dost right, Ke = 


And Stanz. 17. ; 


The ghosts, and monster spirits, that did presume 
A body's privilege to assume, | 


Vanish again invisibly,— 


But perhaps no poet has more happily availed 


himself of this old superstition, or has introduced 


it more poetically than the late Mr. Gray, in his 
PROGRESS OF POETRY, where the relief, which the 


Muse affords to the real and imaginary ills of life, 
is compared to the day dispelling the gloom and 


terrors of the night. 


Night, and all her sickly dews, 

Her srECTAKES WAN, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky; 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 


Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering Shafts of war. 


STANZA ll, 1. 


10 
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To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 


And now the sun with more effectual beams 
Had chear'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wet 


From drooping plant, or dropping tree ; the birds, 


Who all things now behold more fresh and green 435 


After a night of storm so ruinous, 


Clear'd up their choicest notes in bush and Spray 


To gratulate the sweet return of morn. 


Nor yet, amidst this Joy and brightest morn, 


432. And now the Jun with more eſfectual beams 
Had chear'd the face of earth, and dry'd the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree ; the birds, 
Who all things now behold more fresh and green 

After a night of storm $0 ruinous, 

| Clear'd up their choicest notes in bust and ray, 

' To gratulate the sweet return of morn.] 


There 1s in this description all the bloom of 


Cowley, in his HYMN To Licur, has the fol- 


lowing beautiful stanza ; 


When, goddess, thou lift'st up thy waken'd head, 
| Out of the morning's purple bed, 
Thy choir of birds about thee play, 

And all che joyful world salutes the rising day. | 


Tasso has the decription of a sea storm instantly 


Milton's youthful fancy. We may compare an | | changed to a perfect calm, by means of the magical 
evening scene of the same Kind, Paraptss LosT, || bark in which the two knights Sail in search of 
ii. 488. | || Rinaldo; 


As, when from mountain ns the dusky clouds 


a Ascending, while the north-wind sleeps, o'erspread 


Heaven's chearful face, the lowering element 

Scowls o'er the darken'd landscape snow or shower; ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 


Attest their joy, that hill and valley ring. 
T hyer. 


We may also refer the reader to part of a beau- 
'riful sonnet of Spenser. The poet is comparing 
the smiles of his mistress, breaking out after some 
cloudy looks, 


Vnto the fair sunshine in summer's day, 

That, when a dreadful storm away is flit, | 
Through the broad world doth spread his goodly ray; 
At sight whereof each bird that its on spray 

And every beast that to his den was fled 

Come forth afresh out of their late dismay, 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. 


SoNNIT, XL. 


| A pena ha tocco la mirabil nave 

De la marina all' hor turbata il lembo 
Che spariscon le nubi, e cessa il grave 
Noto, che minacciava oscuro nembo. 
Spiana i monti de I' onde aura soave, 

E solo increspa il bel ceruleo grembo ; 

E d' un dolce seren diffuso ride | 
II ciel, che se pin chiaro unqua non vide. 
e pak | L. xv. 9. 
The wonderous boat scant touch'd the troubled main, 

But all the sea still, hush'd, and quiet was; | 
Vanish'd the clouds, ceased the wind and rain, 
The threaten'd storm did over-blow and pass; 

A gently-breathing air made even and plain, 

The azure face of Heaven's transparent glass; 
And Heaven itself smil'd from the skies above, 
Wich a calm clearness on the earth, his leve. 


Fairfax. 


Was 
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440 


The prince of darkness; glad would also scem 
Of this fair change, and to our Saviour came ; 
Yet with no new device, (they all were spent, 
Rather by this his last affront resolv'd, 


Desperate of better course, to vent his rage -.--- 445 


And mad despite to be so oft repelbd. 

Him walking on a sunny hill he found, 

Back'd on the north and west by a thick wood ; 
Out of the wood he starts in wonted shape, 


And i in a careless mood thus to him said. 450 
Falk morning yet betides thee, Son of God, 

After a dismal night: 1 heard the wrack, 

As earth and Sky would mingle; ; but myself 

Was distant; and these flaws, though mortals fear them 


| As dangerous to the pillar frame of Heaven, 455 


449. 5 8 in won led Shape, 


That is, in his own proper shape, and not under 
any disguise, as at each of the former times when 


he appeared to our blessed Lord. He comes now | 
hope less of success, without device or disguite, 155 


and, as the poet expressly says, 
Desperate of better course, to vent his rage 
And mad despite to be 80 oft repell'd. 
452. 45 earth and A would mingle.—] 
Virgil, An. 1. 137.; 


Jam lun TERRAMQUE meo sine numine, venti, 
MiscERE, et tantas audetis tollere moles ? 


454. — — these flaws] 
Flaw is a sea term for a zudden Storm, or gust 


of wind. 


In the Pazanies Losr, among. the changes 


Richardson, 


90 88 in the natural world are violent Storms, 


which are described 


arm'd with i ice, 


And snow and hail, and 8TORMY CUST AND FLAW ; 


x. 697. 
where Bp. Newton cites two verses from Shake, 


speare's Venus and ApoNis; 


Like a red morn that ever. yet betoken'd 


us r, and foul LAW S to herdamen and to berds, 


455. As dangerous to the pid frame of Neaven,) 
So also, Comus, 597-; | 
— it this fail, 
The r1LLAS'D FIT NAMEN T is Tottenness, 
In both, no doubt, alluding to Job, xxvi. 11. T, he 
PILLARS OF HEAVEN tremble, and are astonirh'd at 


his reproofe | Thyer, 


» — — — — 
—— 


| 
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Or to the earth's dark basis underneath, 
Are to the main as inconsiderable 
And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze 
To man's less universe, and soon are gone; 
Vet, as being oft times noxious where they light 460 
On man, beast, plant, wasteful and turbulent, | 
Like turbulencies 1 in the affairs of men, 
Over whose heads they roar, and seem to point, 
They oft fore- signify and threaten ill: 
This tempest at this desert most was bent; ; 405 
Of men at thee, for only thou here dwell'st. ” 
Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 
The perfect season offer d with my aid 


To win thy destin'd seat, but wilt prolong 
All to the push of fate, pursue thy A 470 
Of gaining David's throne, no man knows when, | 

For both the when and how 1 is no where told? 

Thou shalt be what thou art ordain'd, no doubt ; 

For Angels have proclaim'd it, but concealing 
The time and means. Each act is rightliest done, 475 
| 5 when it must, but when it may be best: 

If thou observe not this, be sure to find, 


467. Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject | f | — Thy kingdom, though foretold 
Ilie perfe(t season offer'd by my aid, &c.] | By Prophet, or by Angel, unless thou 


K . | Is Endeavour, as thy {ather David did, 
Hes 3 bowethung to be understood after Did I Thou never shalt obtain; prediction still, 


wot tell thee ? The thing told we may FLUPPORe to be In all things, and all men, supposes means ; 
what Satan had before said, Book iii. 20k; | Without means us'd, what it predicts revokes. 


What 
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What I foretold thee, many a hard assay 
Ot dangers, and adversities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Israel's sceptre get fast hold; 480 
Whereof this ominous night, that clos'd thee round, 
So many terrors, voices, prodigics, 
May warn thee, as a sure fore- going sign. 
So talk'd he, while the Son of God went on 
And stay d not, but i in brief him answer'd bus, 48 5 


Mz worse than wet thou find'st not; other harm 
Those terrors, which thou speak'st of, did me none; 
J never fear d they could, though noising loud 
And threatening nigh: what they can do, as signs 
| Betokening, or ill boding, I contemn ” 490 

As false portents, not sent from God, but thee; 
Who, knowing I Shall reign past thy preventing, 
Obtrud'st thy ofter'd aid, that J, accepting, _ 

At least might seem to hold all power of thee, 

Ambitious Spirit; and wouldst be thought my God; 49 5 
And storm'st refus'd, thinking to terrify 

Me to thy will : desist, (chou art discern'd, 


And toil'st in vain, ) nor me in vain molest. 


478. What 1 forctold thee, Gem] 5 Sorrow and labor, 80 hate 


Attend thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 


Ver. 374. of this Book; 


| Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death 
yet remember | 
WyuAar 1 FoORETELL Tug; 3. 9 #-#..5 | 478. 
*» + * if I read aught in Heaven, Thus, Book i. 263.; 
Or Heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars 
Voluminous, or single characters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to spell, 


many a hard aνẽẽjẽ, 


that my way must lie 
Through MANY A MARD 4884 — 


— 
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To whom the Fiend, now swoln with rage, ad A. 


Then hear, O Son of David, Virgin-born, 


500 


For Son of God to me is yet in doubt; 

Of the Messiah I had heard foretold 

By all the Prophets; of thy birth at length, 
Announc'd by Gabriel, with the first I knew, 


And of the angelic song in Bethlehem field, wy 


* 


On thy birth-night that sung thee Saviour born. 
From that time seldom have I ceas'd to eye 

Thy mfancy, thy childhood, and thy youth, 

Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred ; 


Till at the ford of Jordan, whither all : 


510 


Flock to the Baptist, I, among the rest, 
(Though not. to be baptiz'd,) by 1 voice from Heaven 


Zoo. Then hear, O Son if David, F . 
For Son of God to me is yet in doubt ;] 


That Satan should seriously address our Lord 
as © Virgin-born, because he entertained doubts 
whether he was in any respect the Son of God, is 


palpably inconsequent. To be born of a virgin,” 
Mr, Calton observes from Bp. Pearson, in a sub- | 
sequent note, © is not so far above the production 


of ell mankind as to place our Lord in that 


« $ingular eminence, which must be attributed to II 
« 7he only-begotten Son of Cod. But it must be 
recollected, that the subject of this poem is a trial 


ad probandum whether the person declared to be 
the Son of God was really the Messiah: to ac- 
knowledge therefore that he was beyond all dispute 
born of a virgin, and had thereby fulfilled so material 
a prophecy respecting the Messiah, would be to 
admit in some degree the point in question. And 
however “ Virgin-born' might not be supposed to 


ascertain in any degree the claim to the Messiah- 


ship, still it all never be used in an address to 
our Lord meant to lower him to“ mere man.“ 


% Son of David,“ single and by itself, was an 
expression that Satan might be expected to use, 


when, characterising our Lord as a mere human 
being, he professed to disbelieve that he was the 
Son of God, born in a miraculous manner of a 


pure virgin, as it was foretold the Messiah should 


be.—“ Virgin-born”” then must be considered as 


intended to be highly sarcastic. It is an epithet 


of the most pointed derision; resembling the Hail 
KING OF THE Jzws, and they smote him with their 


hands. It is that species of blasphemous insult, 


which might be expected from the Areh- Fiend, 


who at the oproing of the esch 1 is deseribed 


cc swoln with rage.“ 


502, Of the Messiah I had heard i forctold) 
All the editions read have heard, Had seem: 


Heard 


| Ent ns. 
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Heard thee pronounc'd the Son of God belov'd. 
Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny, that I might learn i 


In what degree or meaning thou art call'd 


The Son of God; which bears no singles sense. 
The Son of God I also am, or was; 

And if I Was, I am; relation stands; 
All men are Sons of God; yet thee ! thought 520 | ; [! 
In some respect far higher $0 declar'd: 5 


Therefore I watch'd thy footsteps from that hour, 1 
And followed thee still on to this waste wild; 
Where, by all best conjectures, I collect 5 5 [ | 
Thou art to be my fatal enemy : 525 1 
Good reason then, it I before-hand Seek 1 


To understand my adversary, Who . | ö 


And what he is : his wisdom, power, intent; * 
By parl or composition, truce or league, „„ i 
To win him, or win from him what I can: 520 
And opportunity I here have had ol 
To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee. 0 | 
Proof against all temptation, as a rock oY 

Of adamant, and, as a centre, firm ; 


So frown'd he onee when, in an angry PARL, 


323. | — this waste wild,] 
And Eden rais'd in UI WASTE WILDERNESS, He mots the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
g. i. 7. 333. roof again all temptation, as @ rock 
529. By parl, 5 Bi Of adamant,— ] 
Thus in PARADISE Losr, vi. 9 | —— {rock of mail 


They ended rarL, ADAMANTEAN PROOPy—— 


Saus. AGONIST. 134. | 


And Shakespeare, HaMuLE r, AQ 11 FR | 5 | 
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To the utmost of mere man both wise and good, 5 35 


Not more; for honors, riches, kingdoms, glory 


Have been before contemn'd, and may again. 
Therefore, to know what more thou art than man, 
Worth naming Son of God by voice from Heaven, 


Another method I must now begin. C 
So saying he caught him up, and, without wing 

Of hippogrif, bore through the air sublime, 

Over the wilderness and o'er the plain, 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 


The holy city, lifted high her towers, 545 


| 538. —— what more thou art than man, 
Worth naming Son of God by voice from Heaven, ] 


See Bp. Pearson on the Creed, p. 106. We 


70 must find yet a more peculiar ground of our 


« Saviour's filiation, totally distinct from any which 


ec belongs unto the rest of the sons of God, that he 
« may be clearly and fully acknowledged the on 


e begotten Son, For although to be born of a 
virgin be in itself miraculous, yet is it not so far | 


te above the production of all mankind, as to place 
« him in that singular eminence, which must be 


attributed to the o»/y-begotten, We read of | 


% Adam the Son of God as well as Seth the Son of 
« Adam: (Luke, iii. 38.) and surely the framing 
Christ out of a woman cannot so far transcend 
« the making Adam out of the earth, as to cause 
« so great a distance, as we must believe, between 
9 the first and second Adam,” Callon. 


541.—— — — without wing 
o hippogri — | 
Here Milton designed a reſlection upon tl 
Italian poets, and particularly upon Ariosto. An 
hippogrif 1s an imaginary creature, part like an 
horse, and part like a gryphon. See Orlando 


Furioso, Cant. iv.; 


Only the beast he de was not of art, 


But gotten of a griffeth and a mare, 
And like a griffeth had the former part, 
As wings and head, and claws that hideous are, | 
And passing strength and force, and vent'rous heart, 
But all the rest may with a horse compare. 
Such beasts as these the hills of Ryfce yield, 
Though in these parts they have been seen but seeld. 
: HARRINGTON. St. 13. 


Ariosto frequently makes use of this creature to 
convey his heroes from place to place. Newton, 


Aschylus in his PRomtTHE us, Ver. 282, makes 


Oceanus travel on a winged steed. 


545. The holy city, —] . 
Jerusalem is frequently so called in the Old Tes- 


tament. It is also called the holy city by St. Mat- 


thew, who wrote his gospel for the use of the 
Jewish converts; but by him only of the four 
Evangelists. Then the Devil taketh him up into 
THE HOLY CITY, and setteth him on @ pinnacle of 


the temple, &c. Mat. iv. 5. See also, Mat. xxvii. 53. 


Dr. Townson having observed, that « St, Mat- 
« thew alone, of all the Evangelists, ascribes those 


« titles of sanctity to Jerusalem, by which it had 


« been distinguished by the prophets and sacred 


7: 6 | historians, and was known among the neighbour- 


16 ing | 
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And higher yet the glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topt with golden spires: 


'There, on the highest pinnacle, he sct 


The Son of God; and added thus in scorn. 550 


cc ing nations,” thus accounts for this difference 
between him and the other Evangelists, on the 


supposition that St. Matthew was, as he has gene- 


rally been supposed to be, the earliest writer of the 
four. — After some years the word of God, being 
« received by multitudes in various parts of the 


« world, did as it were sanctify other cities; while DN 


Jerusalem, by rancorous opposition to the truth, 
and sanguinary persecution of it, more and more 
ce declined in the esteem of the believers. "They 


« acknowledged the title and character which she 
claimed by ancient prescription, when St. Mat-“ 


« thew wrote; but between the publication of his 


4 gospel and the next, they were taught to transfer 


« the idea of the holy city to a worthier object.“ 
_ Townson's Di6coursts, Disc. iv. S. 3. 


545. — 5 lifted high her towers, ] | 
The towers of Jerusalem are frequently men- 


tioned in scripture; it is said that—U=zziah buil! 


towers iu Jerusalem at the corner-gate, and at the 
walley-gate, and at the turning of the wall, 2, Chron, 
XXV1. 9,—And, when Hezeckiah fortified Jerusalem 
against Senacherib, be strengthened himself aud built 
up all the wall that «vas broker, and raised it up 
TO THE TOWERS. 2. Chron. XXVII. 5.— [he nu- 


merous towers of the cizy of God are also referred | 


to by the Psalmist; Walk about Lion, and go round 
about her, and TELL THE TOWERS THEREOF, 


$47. —d Jar off appearing ike a mount. | 
| Of Alabaster ,— | 
— it was A ROCK 


Or ALABASTER, pil'd up to the clouds 


Coxgsricuous T4. _ 
| PARADISE LosT, iv. 343. 


549. There, on the highest pinnacle, he gel 
The Son / God — 


He has chosen to follow the order observed by 


St. Luke, in placing this Temptation last, because 
if he had, with St. Matthew, introduced it in the 
middle, it would have broke that fine thread of 


moral reasoning, which is observed in the course 


of the other Temptations.  Thyer, 


In the gospel account of the Temptation, no dis- 


covery is made of the incarnation; and this grand 


mystery is as little Enown to the empter at the 
end, as at the beginning. But now, according to 


Milton's scheme, the poem was to be closed with 
a full discovery of it. There are eee circum- 


ances therefore, in which the poet, to serve his 
plan, hath varied from the accounts in the gospels. 
1. The critics have not been able to ascertain what 
the wlipvyicy or pinnacle (as we translate it) was, on 
which Christ was set by the Demon: but whatever 


it was, the Evangelists make no difficulty of his 


standing there. This the poet (following the 
common use of the word pinnacle in our own Jan- 
guage) supposeth to be something like those on the 
battlements of our churches, a pointed spite, on 
which Christ could not stand without a miracle. 


2. In the poem, the Tempter bids Christ give proof 


of his pretensions by standing on the pinnacle, or 


by casting himself down. In the gospels, the last 
only is or could be suggested. 3. In the gospel 
account the prohibition T hou h’ not tempt the. 


Lord thy God is alledged only as a reason why 
Christ (whose divinity is concealed there) must 
not throw himselt down from the top of the temple, 
because this would have been tempting God, But in 
the poem it is applied to the Demon, and his at- 
tempt upon Christ; who is thereby declared to be 
the Lord his God, | | Calton, 


Bp. Pearce supposes what is in the gospel called 


| Y and commonly translated pinnacle, to have 


been 


_ —— —L—ũ — 


— 


——s—t—— ͤ Ewͥr³ 4 


— — —!(H . . nt are. 0 Danger wo 


— — — — 
—— . — — — 
* 


= ———— 


or from a subsequent verse, 
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 Trzrxrx stand, if thou wilt stand; to stand upright 
Will ask thee skill; I to thy Father's house 
Have brought thee, and highest plac'd; highest 1 is nk 


Now shew thy progeny ; if not to stand, 


Cast thyself down ; safely, if Son of God, 355 


For it is written, He will give command 


Concerning thee to his Angels, i in their hands 


They shall up lift thee, lest at any time 


Thou chance to dash thy foot against a stone.“ 


To whom thus Jesus: Also it is written, 569 
_ Tempt not the Lord thy God.” He said, and stood: 


been rather a wing of the temple, a flat part af the 


roof of one of its courts; probably on that side 


where the Royal Portico was, and where the valley 
on the outside was the deepest. Josephus, ( Ax- 
 TIQUIT. xv. Il. F.,) says, © whereas the valley || 
. was so deep _ a man could scarcely see the 

« bottom of it, Herod built a Portico of so vast 


« a height, that if a man looked from the roof of 
« it, his head would grow giddy, and his sight not 
« be able to reach from that height to the bottom 
&« of the valley.” Eusebius, (Hisr. Eccix- 
SIAST, 11, 23.) Cites the account given by Hege- 
sippus of the death of James the Apostle, in which 


it is said that the Scribes and Pharisees brought 


him w. To IITEPTTION x v, up to this elevated 


point of the temple, and cast him down from thence. 


554. Now 1 thy ſrogen) —1 


The immediate term progeny is probably from 
Virgil s PoLLIO; | 


Jam nova FROGEN1Es cœlo demittitur alto. 


Clara Dei soso xs, magnum Jovis incrementum. 
The general tenor of the thought is from St. Mat. 


XXVii. 39. 40. And they that passed by him reviled 
him ewagging their heads, and saying, Thou that 


| 


8 the temple and buildest it in n 1 
rave thyself. Is THOU EE THE Son or Gop, 
COME DOWN FROM THE CROSS, 
556. For it 1s written, He will give conmand 
Concerning thee to kts Angels, in their hands 
They shall uplift thee, . est at any time 
Thou chance to dash thy ſoot against a stone.”] 
This scripture, as referred to both by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke in their account of the Temp- 
tation, is in Psalm xci. 11. 12. For he shall give 
his Angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways ; they shall bear thee up in their bends; beck 
thou dash thy Hour b 4 Stone, 1 


560. —— abs] it is antes 
© Templt not the Lord thy God,” —] 


Ye „ball not tempt the Lord your God. Deuteron. 
vi. 16. 


561. Tempe not the Lord thy God.” He said, and stood :-] 


Here is what we may call after Aristotle the 
avalywporc, Or the discovery. Christ declares him- 


self to be the God and Lord of the Tempter; and 


to prove it, stands upon the pinnacle. This was 
evidently the poet's meaning. 1. The miracle 
she ws it to be so; which is otherwise impertinently 
introduced, and against the rule, 
Nec 
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But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell. 


As when earth's son Antzus, (to compare 


Small things with greatest,) ; in Irassa strove 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


It proves nothing but what the Tempter knew, 
and allowed before. 2, There is a connection: 


between Christ's saying and 5/anding, which de- 


monstrates that he 579d, in proof of something he 
had said, Now the prohibition, T emp? ne the Lord 
thy God, as alledged in the gospels from the Old 
Testament, was in no want of such an attestation : 
but a miracle was wanting to justify the applica- 
tion of it to the Tempter's attack upon Christ; it 


was for this end therefore that he stood. Calton. 


I cannot entirely approve this learned gentle- 
man's exposition. I am for understanding the 
words, Alte it is written, Tempt not the Lord thy 


God, in the same sense in which they were spoken 


in the gospels; because I would not make the poem 
to differ from the gospel account, farther than ne- 


cessity compels, or more than the poet himself has 


made it. The Tempter sets our Saviour on a pin- 
nacle of the temple, and there requires of him a 
proof of his divinity, either by standing, or by 
casting himself down, as he might safely do, if he 
was the Son of God, according to the quotation 
from the Psalmist. To this our Saviour answers, 
as he answers in the gospels, It is written apain, 
T hou halt not tempt the Lord thy God, tacitly in- 


ferring that his casting himself down would be 
tempting of God. He 1@id, i. e. he gave this 


reason for not casting himself down, and 5102. 
His vanding properly makes the discovery, and is 
the principal proof of his progeny that the Tempter 
required: Now shew thy progeny. His sanding 
convinces Satan. His standing is considered 2s 


the display of his divinity, and the immediate 


cause of Satan's fall; and the grand contrast is 
formed between the lending of the one, and the 
Fall of the other 


—— He 8aid, and sro: 
But Satan, amitten with amazement, 7211. 


and afterwards, Ver. 571.; 


Fell whence he stood to see his vior fall. 


| Neavtos. 


361. . — — — He aid, and stood] 
This is in the manner of Homer; 


Ho 5 Y WG ciTwl, XAT ap her, 


| Ic. vii. 354 
He spoke and gat, 


Pope. 


563. 


- earth's 5on Ant. 


This simile in the person of the poet is amazingly 
fine, 8 Warburton. 


Antæus was supposed to De the son x Neptune 
and Tellus, 


Thus Statius, Tus nalD. vi. 293.3 ; 


— Hercules pressum sic {ama lacertis 


TzARIC ENA tudasse Libyn: 
And Silius Italicus, 111. 40. ; 


Nec levior vinci Libycæ TELLURIS ALUMNU® 
Matre super. 


563. — - —ä — lo compare 
Small things with greatest, ay 


This is the third time Milton has imitated 


_ Virpil's 


— ic parvis componere magua solebam. 
Zet. i, 4 
See PARADISE Los r, ii. 921. x. 306. 
Some such mode of qualitying common $imilies 
is necessary to a poet writing on divine subjects. 


564. | — — in Ira 

Trasia is a place in Libya, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, iv. 158. TY TY Xupy THTW π]wñu Ira a, 
and from him by Stephanus Byzant, who says, 


Ipaoa, Tow» Ale, tic by pernyayor Ba d ACV, 


, Hoher, where Berkelius notes, © Hujus urbis 


% quoque meminit Pindarus,”” Pyth. ix, sed du 
plici o seribitur: 


Li Ole 
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With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, still rose, 565 
Receiving from his mother earth new strength, 


Ole Ailuooan; aw 

S Vue. C 1 
Tpacooay Tf wo Avlai» 
Yy PET HA XKANMKOfhoy 


[are nfg AYAXAY Xfas. 


Ad quem locum sic seribit Scholiastes: "Trzova 


N Atturs, n W216 Avia, uy d K Hfa- 


| A*, * D yaxp dia οονẽ,ẽmMε, YOu, Ov KOU OVERABD 
Haran;, Pindarus nomen urbis genere fœm. pro- 
tulit, quod Schol. alio loco numero multitudinis 
& gens re neut. effert: Ex vf Oacu, ö. © ar 


Hpaxaty:; 4aTaryochig Alla, "Ifraoorve vr, ro "Tpao- 
Ws rr u T7 Ter N. αιν, ws Ono Prgenvirc, From 


whence we may observe, that in Herodotus and 


Stephanus, rata is the name of a place, in Pindar 


and his Scholiast, the name of a town: that the 
_ name is [raza in Herodotus, Hirasa in Stephanus, 
(though perhaps it should be Irasa, not Ipaca, 


there) Jratusa in Pindar and his Scholiast : that the 
Scholiast says, Anteus dwelt at rata, not he who 
wrestled with Hercules, but one later than him; 


which, if true, makes against Milton: that he 


afterwards adds, that according to the opinion of 


tome, the Antæu whom Hercules overcame was 


Ifo amo Tpacow, which Berkelius takes to be 
the genitive of r Ifacca, though it may be of 


4. Ia Jortin. 


Antæus dwelt at the city Irassa, according to 
Pindar. But it was not there that he wrestled 
with Hercules, but at Lixos, according to Pliny; 
“ Lixos vel fabulosissime antiquis narrata. Ibi regia 


« Antzi, certamenque cum Hercule.“ NAT. Hisr. 


Lib. v. Cap. BR |  Meadowucourt, 


$6 4. con — Strove] 

To »trive is a frequent scriptural term for any 
violent personal contest: ce Genes, Xxvi. 20.— 
Exodus. ii. 13.—2 Sam. xiv. 6.— Acts. vii. 26. 


565. With Jove's Alcides,—] 


There were so many Hercules in the Grecian 


wmythology and history, that it was necessary to 


specify when the principal Hercules, the son of 
Jupiter and Alcmena, was meant. Thus Cicero, 
De Nr. Drox. L. iii. 16. Quanquam quem 
« potissimum Herculem colamus, scire sane velim; 
« plures enim nobis tradunt ii, qui interiores seru- 


« tantur et reconditas literas; antiquissimum Jove 
& « xarum,” Varro says there were forty-three 
Hercules, It may be observed that, though Her- 
cules the son of Jupiter is introduced with pro- 


priety, the son of Jupiter by Alcmena had no right 
to be called Alcides, this being the proper name of 
the son of Amphitryon, whose father was Alcæus. 
—And yet Virgil also refers to Alcides as the Son 
of Joe, 
——— Quid Thesea, magnum 

Quid memorem Al eib EM? et mi canvs A3 Jove 

3 


XV. vi. 12g. 
The name Mlciders i it td however be noticed, 


| 8 sometimes been considered as derived from aaxy 


| robur; in which sense it was also applied to n i 
Liv. L. xlii. C. 51. 


365. — — ——_— 4d, /t ſoil'd, still rose,] 

Thus in Tasso, where the Soldan Solyman is 
slain by Rinaldo, the resistance he had before 
made is compared to that of nn! in his contest 
with Hercules; 


Poi che ' Soldan, ahe spesso in lunga guerra, 
Quati novello Anteo, cadde e risorse 
Piu fero ogn' hora, al fin calco la terra 


Per gincer sempre 
| 5 L. Xx. Stanz, 108. 


Now when the Soldan in these battles past, 
Who, Antheus like, oft fell, rose oft again 
Ever more fierce, more fell, fell down at lat 
To lie for ever, - 


| F airfax. 
566. Receiving from his mother earth new rtrength,] 


Hoc quoque tam vastas cumulavit munere vI AES 

TEuAA BUI FATUS, quod cum tetigere parentem, 

Jam defunQe vigent a3MOVATO OO membra. 
Lucan. iv. 598. 


Fresh 


P—T—T—T—— 
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Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd 
| Throttled at length in the air, expir'd and fell; 
So, after many a foil, the T empter proud, 


Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride, 570 


Fell whence he stood to see his victor fall: 


And as that Theban monster, that propos'd 


Her riddle, and him who solv'd it not devour'd, 


That once found out and solv' d, for grief and spite 


Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian . 


So, struck with dread and anguish, fell the Fiend, 


And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought, 


572. And as that Theban monster, Sc.) 

The Sphinx, who, on her riddle being solved by 
Qdipus, threw herself into the sea. Statius, IB. 
i. 8 


— $i Sphingos * 
Callidus ambages, te premonstrante, resolvi. | 
Neaulon. 


The same poet refers also to the falling of the 


Sphinx from the Ismenian Steepy when her riddle |} 


was solved by CEdipus ; 


—— dum Cadmus arat? dum vicrA CADIT Sruynx? 
 THEABAID, i. 490. 


1 he Sphinx i is termed by Euripides, (Pq x15s, 
$13.) Sele Tepac, the © MONSTER of the moun- 
« tain!” She was supposed to have posted herself 
on the mountain Phicius, at no great distance from 
Thebes. Apollodor. L. iii. C. v. 8. She is termed 
by Lycophron, 2LPexevoy Tf cy (Ver. 1465.) where 


Heyne suggests the reading xo Tas, the monster 


of the mountain Phicius. 


that Theban monster that propos d 

Her riddle, and him who Solv'd it not devour'd, 
That once found out and solv'd, for grief and ite 
Cat ler elf leadlong from the Ismenian Steep ;] 


Milton seems here to have had Apollodorus's | 


account of the Sphinx in his mind ; at least there 
is a great coincidence of expression in the mytho- 


logist and the poet, —Apollodorus says the Sphinx 
pyro posed her riddle to the Thebans, NIPOYTEINE 
T3; Onan, and that, every time they failed of 


finding it out, she seized one of them, and devoured 
him, ir av de MH kTPIL KON, apmaca; wa RATA- 
BIBPNYXKE, that CEdipus, upon hearing it, solved 


it, Ode os axuoa; EAYEEN,— whereupon (he cat 


HERSELF headlong from the Cadmea, or citadel of 
Thebes, EAYTON EPPIYEN amo rue AXPOTmoNwg— 5 
which last words the learned Heyne thinks are an 
interpolation, a mald manu insertum, as the moun- 
tain Phicius towards Onchestos, (Pausan. ix, 26.), 
was allowedly the haunt of the Sphinx. At the 


same time he observes that she was supposed at 


times to approach the walls of the Cadmea in 
search of prey. (Euripid. Pye x iss. 815. 816.) — 
As Phicius was a mountain in the Theban territory, 


either that, or the Cadmea, might be termed the 


Imenian steep, from the river Ismenus, which ran 


|| by Thebes; „ yap Acme, yas O IEMHNOE Na 


TY redn pe TH To TWV Ong. Strabo. ix. P· 408. 
—Imenus is thus frequently used by the Latin poets 
for Theban, 


La: (Jaye 
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(Joyless triumphals of his hop'd success,) 
Ruin, and desperation, and dismay, 

Who durst so proudly tempt the Son of God. 580 
So Satan fell; and strait a fiery globe | 5 


Of Angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 


Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him soft 


581. So Satan fell ; and Strait &c] 

Thus in G. Fietcher's Cukisr's Txlunru ON 
EaRTH, where Presumption is personified, and re- 
presented as in vain tempting our blessed Lord; 

But, when she zaw her speech prevailed naught, 
Herself she tumbled headlong to the floor; 


But him the Angels on their feathers caught, 
And to an airy mountain nimbly bore. 


$81. — | — and trait a feery globe 
Of Angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans Sc.—] 


There is a peculiar softness and delicacy in this 


of the easy and gentle descent of our Saviour, and 


to take from the imagination that horror and un- 
easiness which it is naturally filled with in con- 
templating the dangerous and uneasy situation he 


was left in. 5 EEE _Thyer. 
So Piyche was carried down from the rock by 


 zephyrs, and laid lightly on a green and flowery 
bank, and there entertained with invisible music. 
See Apuleius, Lib. iv. DD es Richardion. 

Mr. Richardson might have added that Psyche 
was also entertained with a banquet ministered by 


Spirits. The passages from Apuleius, (at the end 
of the Four Tu Book of the MtTamorenosss, 
and the beginning of the fir ru,) are well worth 
citing. | N 


« Psychem autem paventem ac trepidam, et in 


« ipso scopuli vertice deflentem, mitis aura molliter 


« spirantis Zephyri, vibratis hinc inde laciniis et 
« reflato sinu sensim levatam, suo tranquillo spiritu 
d yehens paulatim per devexa rupis excelsæ, vallis 


Stanz. XxXVili. 


e subditæ florentis cespitis gremio leniter delapsam 


« reclinat. — — 


_ 


* Et illico vini nectarei eduliorumque variorum 


_ « fercula copiosa, nullo serviente, sed tantum spiritu 


« quodam impulsa, subministrantur. Nec quem- 
« quam tamen illa videre poterat, sed verba tantum 


c audiebat excidentia et solas voces famulas ha- 
 « hebat, Post opimas dapes quidam intro cessit, et 


« cantavit invisus ; et alius citharam pulsavit, quæ 
« non videbatur, nec ipse. Tunc modulate mul- 
te titudinis conferta vox aures ejus affertur; ut 
« quamvis hominum nemo pareret, chorum tamen 


| esse pateret.“ 
description, and neither circumstances nor words | 


could be better selected to give the reader an idea 


583. Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him Soft 
From his uneasy Station, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air,] 


This description reminds me of an Assumption 


of the Virgin, by Guido, in St. Ambrosio's Church 
at Genoa; only the motion of the whole groupe 


there is ascending. —If it is not from any famous 
painting, it is certainly a subject for one. | 
583. Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him Soft] 


The grammatical inaccuracy here, I am afraid, 


cannot be palliated. Lin, according to the common 


construction of language, certainly must refer to 
Satan, the person last mentioned, The intended 
sense of the passage cannot indeed be misunder- 
stood; but we grieve to find any inaccuracy in a 
part of the poem 80 eminently beautiful, 


583. = — Vang] 


Thus, Paxapiss Losr, ii. 9276 speaking of 
Satan; 


— his tail-broad Vans 
He spreads for flight. 


And 
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From his uncasy station, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air; 585 
Then, i in a flowery valley, set him down 


On a green bank, and set before him spread 
A table of celestial tood, divine 


Ambrosial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of life, 


And, from the fount of life, ambrosial drink, 


That soon refresh'd him wearied, and repair'd 


What hunger, if aught hunger, had impair'd, 


Or thirst ; and, as he ted, angelic quires 


And Tasso; 
Indi spiega al gran volo i ANNE aurati ; 
| GienvsAL, LIVISATr. Canto in. St. 60. 
555. — 
 Blithe air is similar to buxom air, Paxapier 
Los r, ii. 842. V. 270. 


through the Blithe atr ;] 


But I conceive it to 
have a further meaning, ch-4a+/u/, or pleased with 
its burthen; and it strikes me as an intended con- 
trast to a passage in the ParantsE Losr, describ- 
ing the flight of Satan, at the time he first rises 
from the burning lake; when the dus4y air is loaded 
with his weight. 


Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on THE DUSKY AIR, 
THAT FELT UNUSUAL WEIGHT, uo— EY 
1. £25. 
86 Tien, 6 in a ! valley, vet lie down 
On a green bank, and get before him read 
A table of celestial food, divine 
Anbrosial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of | ife 
And from the ſount of life ambrosial drink,) 


| We may compare the description of the Feast of 
the Angels, Parapiss Losr, v. 636.; 


Ox rLowztzs x'xyro8'D, and WITH FAKSH FLOWRALETS 


c CROWN'D, | 
They eat, they drink, and, in communion zweet, | 
Quaff immortality and joy, — 


Their camp also extends 


9 


By living streams AMONG THE TREES OF LIPM. 
Cs 654. 


867. — — and vet before him spread 
A tabie of celestial ford, divine 
Anbrosial fruits, feich'd hom the tree of life, 
And from the fount of life ambrozial drink, 
That 500n refreshi'd hin wearied, and repair'd 
M hat hunger, uy} aught hunger, had impair'd, | 
Or Hirst, and, as he ſed, angelic quires _ 
Sung heavenly anthems of kts wittory 
Over Temptation and the Tempirr proud.] 


Here is much resemblance to a stanza of Giles 
Fletcher : 
But to their Lord now musing in his thought 


A HEAVENLY VOLLEY OF LIGHT ANGELS FLEW, 


And from his father him A na QUET BROUGHT 


THROUGH THE FINE ELEMENT, for well they knew _ 


After his lenten fast HE HUNGRY GREW; 
And, As HE 15, the HOLY QUIKIS COMBINE | 
To 3I1NG 4 HYMN OF THE CKLKSTIAL TRINE, 


Cui TIA ON EARTH, Stauz. bi. 


6392. angelic quires 
Sung heavenh . of his ict S —] 


As Milton in his Paxavisz Losr had repre- 
&ented the Angels zinging triumph upon the Mes- 
tiah's victory over the rebel Angels ; ; $0 here again 
with the same propriety they are described cele- 
brating his success against temptation, and to be 
Sure he could not have possibly concluded his 

work 


590 
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Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over Temptation and the Tempter proud. 595 


True image of the Father; whether thron'd 
In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or, remote from Heaven, inshrin'd 


In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 


work with greater dignity and solemnity, or more 
agreeably to the rules of poetic decorum. Thyer, 
| 596. True image of the Father ; X?c,—] 
Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii. 


All the poems that ever were written must yield, 


even PARADISE Los r mutt yield, to the REGAINED | 
in the grandeur of its close. Christ stands triumph- 


ant on the pointed eminence. The Demon falls 


with amazement and terror, on this full proof of 


his being that very Son of God, whose thunder 


forced him out of Heaven. The blessed Angels 
receive new knowledge. They behold a sublime 
truth established, which was a secret to them at 
the beginning of the Temptation; and the great 


discovery gives a proper opening to their hymn 


on the victory of Christ, and the defeat of the 


Tempter. | Calton, 


„ True image of the Father“ 1s from Hebrews, 


i. 8, Who being the brightness of his glory, and 


Thus 


the EXPRESS IMAGE of his perion, c 
also, PARADISE LosT, iii. 384. 


Begotten Son! Diving 31Mititups! 


596. — X whether thron'd | 
In the bosom of biss, ]) | 


Thus, PARADISE Lost, iii. 238., the Son of 
Cod says to the Father; | 


— 1, for his zake, will leave 
Thy n050M, and this glory next to thee ; ——» 

And the Father, in reply, Ver. op.; 

Because thou, hast, though THRON'D IN Hl cunt 

1183 | 

Equal to God, and equally enjoying 

God-like fruition, quitted all to save 

A world from utter 1o5.ͤ!⸗!⸗ł⸗„—„ 


| 


| described returning to his Father in Heaven, and 


The Son of God, after having descended to earth 
to pass sentence on fallen man, is likewise similarly 


Into 41s BLISS TUI BoSOM reassum'd 
In glory as of old; — 7 | | 
PaA ADI Loser, . 333 


597. —— . light of light 


Conceivixg.—1 


From the Nicene Creed. 


598.— — infri'd. 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form,] 


St. John, in his Gospel, (C. 1. 14.) says, Kas 3 
Ayo; TAfs tyeveToy X21 EEKHNNEEN 7 nun, which, 
literally translated, is the word was made FLESH, 
and TABERNACLED among us. St. Paul, (2 Cor. 
C. v. Ver. 1.,) terms the body or the“ human 


4 form“ our earthly house of THIS TABERNACLE. 


„ emvyziog nw oixie TOY EKHNOYE.,— Thus 
also our Author, in his unfiniched Ode, Tas As- 
SION; | | | 


He sovran Priest, stooping his regal head, 
That dropp'd with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 
Poor FLESHLY TABERNACLE entered. 


And in his Latin Poem, On the Death of Felton, 
Bishop of Ely, he speaks of N 


Animasque MOLE CARNEA reconditas. 


Seneca has the expression, Deum ix HUMANO 
«© CORPORE HOSPITANTENM.“ Er Is r. xxxi. But 
it is only a strong way of expressing the same sen- 
timent, as in Eis r. Ixxiii., and in other parts of 
his writings; “ Nulla sine Deo mens bona.“ 


Wandering 
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Wandering the wilderness ; whatever place, 


' 699 


Habit, or state, or motion, still expressing 
The Son of God, with God-like force indued 


Against the attempter of thy Father's throne, 
And thief of Paradise! Him long of old 


Thou didst debel, and down from Heavy ep cast 


With all his army; now thou hast aveng'! 


Supplanted Adam, and, by vanquishing 

Temptation, hast regain'd lost Paradise, 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent. | 

He never more henceforth will dare St foot- mm:: 616 
In Paradisc to tempt ; his snares arc broke: 


For, though that scat of carthly bliss be fail d, 


A fairer Paradisc j is founded now 


For Adam and his chosen sons, whom thou, 


600. | | — What place, 
Habit, or State, or motion. — 


Probably not without allusion to Horace, Er. 1 
\ xvii. 23. 


Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, et res. 


Newton, 


604. And thief of Paradise —] 


Thus, PARADISE Los, iv. 192, where Satan 
first enters Paradite's 


So clomb this „IIa GRAND TUI into God's fold; 
60g. Thou didst debel, —] 
es Ex. Vi. 853.3 


DESELLARE zuperbos. 


1 Ibid, v. 730.; 


» gens dura atque aspera culty 
Dz23Landa tibi Latio et 


607. S 2 


This is in the sense of e in Latin; 
overcame in aorestling, or having his heels tripped 
up. — * qui sur- 
« PLANTATUS adversarium toto tulit corpore.“ 


Thus Seneca, Ee1sT. xiii. 


611.— —— hi Hare are broke: | 


Our ſoul is excaped as a bird out of the snare of 


the fowler ; THE SNARE 15S BROKEN, and we are 
delivered, Psalm, Cxx1v. 7. 


613. 4 fairer Paradise is founded now 


For Adam and his chosen e-] 


nen wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A PARADISE WITHIN THEE HAPPIER 74 
| Pan Anita Lo, xi, 585, 


A Saviour, 


605 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Saviour, art come down to re-install, 


BOOK IVY. 


Org 


Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be, 
Of Tempter and Temptation without fear. 


But thou, infernal Serpent, shalt not long 


Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal star, 

Or lightning, thou shalt fall from Heaven, trod down 620 
Under his feet: for proof, ere this thou feel'st 

Thy wound, (yet not thy last and deadliest wound 1 

By this repulse receiv'd, and hold'st in Hell 


No triumph : 


in all her gates Abaddon rues 
Thy bold attempt. Hereafter learn with awe 


625 


10 dread the Son of God: he, all unarm A 


619.— 5 — like an autumnal Star, | 


— iſt as A HOTING TAR 
In auTUMN thwarts the night, when vapours fir'd 
Impress the air. 


PaxAbisE Jos r, iv. 556. 


Any ow ping nahuyxie, &c. 


possibly Satan is here compared to an autumnal 
 5star, on account of the mischiefs that autumnal 


stats, and Sirius in particular, were supposed to 


produce to mankind. See ILI AD, x. 26, &c. and 


ETI. x. 272.— Milton had before . | 


the Arch-F iend to a comet, that 


from his horrid hair 
Shakes peatilence. and war 


PARADISE LosT, ii. 710. | 


be. 95 lightning, thou Shalt fall from Heaven, —] 
IJ beheld SATAN as LIGHTNING FALL FROM 
HraveNn. Luke. K. 18. 


620. 


ü trod down 
Under his feet ry 


And the God of peace thall pxuiss Saran 


wNDER YOUR FEET, Romans, xvi. 20. ; where 


Homer. II. v. Ver. 8 


the marginal reading for n 18 tread. From 
whence in the Pa RADIsE Los r, x. 190 


Whom he shall TREAD at last UNDER O SITY 
624. mw all her gates] 
Thr GATES OF HELL Hall not prevail against 
it; Mat. xvi. 18. | . 
ee Abaddon—] 


The name of the Angel of the bottomless pit, 
Rev. ix. 11.; here applied to the bottomless pit 
itself. Neauton. | 


| Eig. Thy bold attempt.—] | 
Thus in this Book, Ver. 180. ; 


| — nov more accurs'd 
For THIS ATTEMPT, BOLDER THAN THAT ON EVI, 
And more blasphemous,,— 


626. _ — — all unarm'd,] 
In Vida's CurisT1AD, i. 192., Satan describes 
himself having been completely foiled and defeated | 


| by our Saviour thus al anarm'd;_ 


semper me reppulit ipse, 
Non ARMIS ULLIS FRETUS, non viribus ueus; 


But 
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Shall chace thee, with the terror of his voice, 

From thy demoniac holds, possession foul, 
Thee and thy legions; yelling they shall fly, 
And beg to hide them i in a herd of swine, 630 
Lest he command them down into the deep, 
Bound, and to torment sent before their time. 
Hail Son of the most high, heir of both worlds, 


Queller of Satan ! On thy glorious work 
Now enter ; and begin to save mankind. 635 


But all wnarm'd seems here to be an intended 


contrast to that very fine description in Pax ADI 
Los r, of the Messiah completely armed, ascending 


« the chariot of paternal Deity ” to accomplish 


| the victory over the rebel Angels, and to drive them 


out of Heaven; 
He, in celestial panoply all arm'd 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended; at his right hand Victory 
Sat eagle-wing'd ; beside him hung his bow, 
And quiver with three bolted thunder stor'd, 
And from about him fierce effus ion roll'd 
| Of smoke, and bickering James, and sparkles dire. 
| vi. 760. 
The same sort of contrast we may also observe 
in the preceding brief relation of the refreshment, 
Ver. 587., ministered by Angels to our blessed 
Lord, and the very copious and embellished descrip- 
tion of the luxurious banquet offered to him by the 
Tempter, in the sxcoxD Book of this poem. 


628. From thy demoniac holds, posses5i0n foul,] 


The Jayntopony or demoniacs of the goſpel, are 


constantly rendered in our version rosszss SH abith 
à devil, — And, Rewvelat. xviii. 2. Babylon is de- 
| 8cribed the HABITATION OF DEVILS, and the 
HOLD OF EVEKY FOUL SPIRIT, | 

629. Thee and thy legions j—] 

My name is 18G10N ; for wwe are many. Mark, 
v. 9.—& Luke, viii. 30. | 
- yelling they Shall fly, 


And beg to hide them in a herd of Swine, 
Less he command them down into the deep, 


Bound, and to torment ent before the- time.] 


there met him tavo porressed with devil, 
coming out of ihe tombs, exceeding fierce, te that ne 
man might pars by that way.- And behold they 
cried out, ray Ing, What hawe ave to do with thee, 
Jesus, thuu Sor of God? ART THOU COME HITHER 
TO TORMENT US BEF RE THE TIME And there 
was a good way off from them an herd of many 
Swine feeding, — $5 the devils BESOUGH T HIM, SAY- 


ING, ir THOU CAST US OUT, SUFFER US ro GO 
AWAY INTO THF HERD OF SWINE,— And he Said © 


unto them, £0. And when they Were come out, they 
went into the herd of wine. Mat. viii. 28. 29. 30. 


31. 32. 


631. Leit he command them down into the deep, 
Bound, —] | | 


And I saab an Angel come down from Heaven, 


having the key of the bottomles: pit, and a great 
chain in his band. Aud he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and 


BOUND HIM @ thauiand years, and CAST HIM INTO. 


THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, Revelat. xx. I. 2. 3. 


634 _ of Satan ! Ec, —1 


— who shall QUzLL 


THz ADVERSARY SERPENT, and bring back 
Through the world's wilderness long wander'd man 
Safe to eternal Paradite of rest. 

PAAADIIE Lor, xii, 311. 


Mm 6235. and 


[ 
| ; 


N —— U—uwẽ — 
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BOOK IV, 


Thus they the Son of God, our Saviour meek, 


Sung victor, and, from heavenly feast refresh'd, 


Brought on his way with joy ; he, unobserv'd, 


Home to his mother's house private return'd *. 


and begin te save man ind.] 


635 · 
In the FIRST "Book of this Poem, our Lord i is 


represented, 


Musing and much revolving in his breast, 
How best the mighty work he might Bzcr1N 
Or SavIOUR TO MANKIND, —— 


| | 183. 


our Saviour mee l,] 


— Learn of me, for I am MEEx, and lowly 
of heart, Mat. xi. 29. 


638. — | he, IR | 
| Home to his mother's house private return'd.] 


Astriking contrast, in the delineation of circum- 


This very unadorned account of our Lord's return 
from his present victory recalls, in this respect, to 
our minds that sublime passage in the ParapisE 
Los, where the Messiah returns triumphant from 
the expulsion of the Rebel Angels: 


Sole victor from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turn'd : 
To meet him all his Saints, who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts, 
With jubilee advanc'd; and, as they went 
Shaded with branching palm, each order bright 
Sung triumph, and him sung viftorious King, 


stances in a certain degree similar by great poets, 
strongly points out to us their recollection of the 


no less effect gui generis. I have already noticed 


Son, Heir, and Lord; to him dominion given, 
|  Worthiest to reign: he celebrated rode 
Triumphant through mid Heaven, into the courts 
And temple of his mighty Father thron'd | 
On high; who into glory him receiv'd, 
Where now he its at the right hand of bliss! 
| Panapist 91 vi. 880. | 


prior description, for the purpose of adopting a 
manner totally different, but calculated to produce 


an instance or two in the conclusion of this Book. 


* Tt has been observed of almost all the great epic poems, that they fall off, and become languid, in 


the conclusion. The six last books of the ENIID, and the twelve last of the Op vssE v, are inferior to 
the preceding parts of those poems. In the PARADISE LosT the two last books fall short of the majesty 
and sublimity of the rest: and so, observes Bp. Newton, do the two last books of the ILI AD. „ With 
« the fall of our first parents,“ says Dr. Blair, “ Milton's genius seems to decline:“ and, though he admits 


the Angel's shewing Adam the fate of his posterity to be happily imagined, “ the execution,” he adds, is 
*« languid,” Mr. Addison, in pointing out the particular beauties of the two last books of the PaRADISE 
Los r, observes that, though zhese were not looked upon as the most shining books of the poem, they ought 
not to be considered as unequal parts of it. Perhaps the two concluding books of the PARADISE Losr might 
be defended by other arguments, and justified in a more effectual manner, than has been done by Mr. Addison; 

but it is certainly fortunate when the subject and plan of an epic poem are such, that in the conclusion it may 
rise in dignity and sublimity, so as to excite to the very last the attention and admiration of the reader. —This 
last book of the PARADISE Recainev is one of the finest conclusions of a poem, that can be produced. 
The Book of Jub, which I have before supposed to have been our Author's model, materially resembles it 
in this respeR, and is perhaps the only instance that can be put In competition with it.—— It has been 
remarked that there is not a single aimile in the yixsr Iliad: neither do we meet with one in the three 

first Books of the PARADISE Recainep. In the beginning of this FouxTa Book the poet introduces an 
Homeric eluster of similies; which seems to mark an intention of bestowing more poetical decoration on the 


Conclusion of the poem, than on the preceding parts of it.— They —_ talk of our Author's genius being in 


the 
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the decline when he wrote his second poem, and who therefore turn from it, as from a ty prosaic composition, 
are, I will venture to say, no judges of poetry. With a fancy, such as Milton's, it must have been more 


difficult to forbear poetic decorations, than to ſurnish them; and a glaring profusion of ornament would, 


I conceive, have more decidedly betrayed the porta senescens, than a want of it. The F1853T book of the 
PARADISE Losr abounds in similies, and is, in other respects, as elevated and sublime as any in the whole 


poem. But here the poet's plan was totally different. Though it may be said of the Paxapist Recained, 
as Longinus has said of the Opyssey, that it is the epilogue of the preceding poem, still the design 


and conduct of it is as different, as that of the Groxcics from the RN EID. The PARADISE RREOGAIN RD 


has something of the dida&ic character; it teaches not merely by the general moral, and by the character 


and conduct of its hero, but has also many positive precepts every where interspersed. It is written for 


the most part in a style admirably condensed, and with a studied reserve of ornament: it is nevertheless 
illuminated with beauties of the most captivating Kind. Its leading feature throughout is that 4 excellence 


« of composition,“ which, as Lord Monboddo justly observes, so eminently distinguished the writings of 


the Ancients; and in which, of all modern authors, Milton most resembles them. 


At the commencement of this book the argument of the poem is considerably advanced, Satan appears 


| Wer 1.) hopeless of success, but still persisting in his enterprize. The desperate folly, and vain per- 


tinacity of this conduct are perfectly well exemplified and illustrated (Ver. 10. to Ver. 2 5.) by three 
apposite similies, each successively rising in beauty above the other. The business of the Temptation 


being thus resumed, the Tempter takes our Lord to the western side of the mountain (Ver. 25.) and shews 
to him Italy; the situation of which the poet marks with singular accuracy, and, having traced the Tiber 


from its source in the Apennines to Rome, he briefly enumerates (Ver. 34.) the most conspicuous objects that 
may be supposed at first to strike the eye on a distant view of this celebrated city. Satan now (Ver. 44.) 


becomes the speaker, and, in an admirably descriptive speech, points out more particularly the magnificent 
public and private buildings of ancient Rome, descanting on the splendor and power of its state, which 
he particularly exempliſies in the superb pomp with which (Ver. 63.) their provincial magistrates proceed 
to their respective governments; and (Ver. 67.) in the numerous ambassadors that arrive from every quarter 


of the habitable globe, to solicit the protection of Rome and the emperor. These are two pictures of the 


most highly-finished kind: the numerous figures are in motion before us; we abcolutely dee 


Prætors, proconsuls, to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, 

Lictors and rods the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings ; 

And 
| —— embassies from regions far remote, 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 
Or on the Emilian; some from farthest south, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle; and, more to west, 

The realm of Bocchus to the Blackmoor sea; 
From the Asian kings, and Parthian among these; 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbants wreath d; &c. 


Mm 2 | Having 
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Having observed (Ver. 81.) that such a power as this of Rome must reasonably be preferred to that of 
the Parthians, which he had displayed in the preceding book, and (Ver. 85.) that there were no other powers 
worth our Lord's attention, the Tempter now begins to apply all this to his purpose : by a strongly drawn 
description (Ver. 90. to Ver. g7.) of the vicious and detestable character of Tiberius, he shews how easy it 
would be to expel him, to take possession of his throne, and to free the Roman people from that slavery 
in which they were then held. This he proffers (Ver. 103. to Ver. 109.) to accomplish for our Lord, 
whom he incites to accept the offer not only from a principle of ambition, but as the best means of securing 
to himself his promised inheritance, the throne of David, Our Lord in reply (Ver. 110.) scarcely notices _ 
the arguments which Satan had been urging to him; and only takes occasion, from the description which 
had been given of the splendor and magnificence of Rome, to arraign the superlatively extravagant luxury 
of the Romans, (possibly not without a glance at the manners of our Court at that time,) and (Ver. 132.) 
briefly to sum up those vices and misconducts then rapidly advancing to their Wl: which soon brought 
on the decline, and in the end effectuated the fall of the Roman power. The next object, which 
our Author had in view in his proposed display of heathen excellence, was a scene of a different, but no 
less intoxicating kind; Athens, in all its pride of literature and philosophy, But he seems to have been 
well aware that an immediate transition, from the view of Rome to that of Athens, must have diminished 
the effect of each. The intermediate space he has finely occupied. Our Lord, unmoved by the splendid 
scene displayed to captivate him, and having only been led by it to notice the vices and corruptions of 
the heathen world, in the conclusion of his speech (Ver. 146.) marks the vanity of all carthly power, by 

referring to his own future kingdom, as that which by wpernatural means Should destroy 


All monarchies besides throughout the world. 


The Fiend hereupon urged by the violence of his desperation to an e which he had not before 
zhewed, endeavours (Ver, 255.) to enhance the value of his offers by declaring that the only terms, on which 
he would bestow them, were those of our Lord's falling down and worshipping him. To this our Saviour 

(Ver. 171.) answers in a speech of marked abhorrence blended with contempt. This draws from Satan 

(Ver. 196.) a reply of as much art, and as finely written, as any in the poem; in which he endeavours, by 
an artful justification of himself, to repair the indiscretion of his blasphemous proposal, and to soften the 
effect of it on our blessed Lord, so far at least as to be enabled to resume the process of his enterprise. 
Ihe transition (Ver. 212.) to his new ground of temptation is peculiarly happy: having given up all prospect 
of working upon our Lord by the incitements of ainbition, he now compliments him on his predilection 
for wisdom, and his early display of superior knowledge, and recommends it to him, for the purpose of 
accomplishing his professed design of reforming and converting mankind, to cultivate the literature and 
philosophy for which the most polished part of the heathen world, and Greece in particular, was so eminent. 
This leads to his View or ATaxns, (Ver. 234.) which is given, with singular effect, after the preceding 
dialogue, where the blasphemous rage of the bempter, and the art with which he endeavours to recover 
it, serve, by the variety of the subject and the interesting nature of the circumstance, materially to relieve 
the preceding and easuing descriptions. The Tempter, resuming his usual plausibility of language, now 
becomes (Ver, 244.) the Hierophant of the scene, which he deseribes, as he shews it, with so much accuracy, 
that we discern every object distinctly, before us. The general view of Athens, with its most celebrated 
buildings and places of learned resort, (Ver. 244.) is beautiful and original; and the description of its 
musicians, poets, orators and philosophers (Ver. 254. to 281.) is given with the hand of a master, and 
with all the fond affection of an enthusiast in Greek literature. Our Lord's reply (Ver. 286.) is no less 
admirable; particularly where he displays (Ver. 293. to 321.) the fallacy of the heathen philosophy, and 
points out the errors of its most admired sects, with the greatest acuteness of argument, and at the same 
time in a noble strain of ponteye His — the P 6 and 6 policy of the Hebrews (Ver. 331. to 363.) 


with 
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with those of the Greeks, on the ground of what had been advanced by some learned men in this respect, 
is highly consistent with the argument of this poem; and is so far from originating in that fanaticism, 


with which some of his ablest commentators have chosen to brand our Author, that it serves duly to 


counterbalance his preceding elage on heathen literature, The next speech of the "Tempter (Ver. 268.) 


is one of those master-pieces of plain composition, for which Milton is so eminent: the zufferings of 
our blessed Lord are therein foretold with an energetic brevity, that, on such $ubjects, has an effect 


superior to the most flowery and decorated language. The dialogue here ccases for a short time. The 


poet, in his own person, now describes (Ver, 394. &c.) our Lord's being conveyed by Satan back to the 
wilderness, the storm which the Tempter there raises, the tremendous night which our Lord passes, and the 
beautiful morning by which it is succeeded: how exquisitely sublime and beautiful is all this! Yet 


this is the Poem, from which the ardent admirers of Milton's other works turn, as from a cold, uninteresting 


composition, the produce of his dotage,—of a palsied hand, no longer able to hold the pencil of poetry !! 
The dialogue which ensues, (Ver. 451. to 540.) is worthy of this book, and carries on the subject 


in the best manner to its concluding Temptation, Ihe last speech of Satan (Ver. 500.) is particularly 
deserving our notice. The Fiend, now swoln with rage“ at the repeated failure of his attacks, breaks 


out into a language of gross insult, professing to doubt whether our Lord, whom he had before frequently 


addressed as the Son of God, is in any way entitled to that appellation. From this wantonly blasphemous 
obloquy he still recovers himself, and offers, with bis usual art, a qualification of what he had last said, 


and a justification of his persisting in further attempts on the Divine Person, by whom he had been 


20 constantly foiled, These are the masterly discriminating touches, with which the poet has admirably 


drawn the character of the 'Tempter : the general colouring is that of plausible hypocrisy, through which, 


when elicited by the sudden irritation of defeat, his diabolical malignity frequently flashes out, and displays 


itself with singular effet.—We now come to the catastrophe of the poem, — The 'Tempter (Ver. 541.) 
_ conveys our blessed Lord to the temple at Jerusalem; where the description of the holy city and of the 
temple is pleasingly drawn. Satan has now little to say; he brings the question to a decisive point, in 
which any persuasion of rhetorical language on his part can be of no avail ; he therefore speaks in his own 


undisguised person and character, and his language accordingly (Ver. 551.) is that of scornful insult. The 


result of the trial 1s given (Ver. 561.) with the utmost brevity; and its consequences are admirably painted, 
The despair and fall of Satan, with its successive illustrations (Ver. 562. to Ver, 580.), have all the boldness 
of Salvator Rosa; while the Angels (Ver. 581.) supporting our Lord, 


As on a floating couch through the blithe air, 


is a sweetly pleasing and highly finished picture from the pencil of Guido. The refreshment ministered 
to our Lord by the Angels (Ver. 587.) is an intended and striking contrast to the luxurious banquet with 
which he had been tempted in the preceding part of the poem. The Angelic Hymn (Ver. 596.), which 

concludes the Book, is at once poetical and scriptural: we may justly apply to it, and to this whole 
poem, an observation respecting our Author, from the pen of one, whose penetrating genius, fine taste, and 


early acquaintance with the more ancient treacures of English poetry, eminently qualified him, had he 


| lived, duly to have discharged that task, which has fallen into very inadequate hands. © To mix the 


waters of Jordan and Helicon in the « same cup,“ says Mr. Headley, “ was reserved for the hand of 


« Milton; and for him, and him only, to find the bays of Mount Olivet equally verdant with those of 
Parnassus. Biographical Sketches, prefixed to Headley's SELECT BEAUTIES OF Axcient ENGLISH 
PoeTRY. Art. F. QUARLES. SE | | 


That I have thus, in the conclusion of each Book, presumed, in a retrospective view, to point out the 
yarious beauties, with which, according to my apprehension, they severally abound, may require some 


apology to the reader; especially as it may be objected, that to point out particular passages as beautiful, 
| | | | | without 


— — 
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which it now seldom obtains, 
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without ascertaining the distinct species and proportion of their beauty, is doing very little in the province 
of criticism. This objection has been particularly made to Mr, Addison's critigue on the ParRapist Losr, 
in the Spectator. But, however those papers may have no great pretensions, strictly speaking, to be termed 


critical, still it is allowed that they were highly acceptable to the public, and that they contributed, more 


than any thing else, to make the Paravise Los r universally known and read, —lIf this Edition of the 
Parapise REGaineD should have in any degree a similar effect, I shall be most amply gratified ; as 
] cannot but conceive that, if this Poem were more generally known, and more attentively read, it could 
not fail of being more generally admired, so as to find that place, among the works of its great Author, 
To advance it from the obscurity, in which it has been shrouded, to 


that unprejudiced attention, which I persuade myself it so well merits from the Public, is my earnest,. 
and indeed my sole wish. I neither pretend to fame, nor assume merit in having attempted that, which 
I sincerely wish had been undertaken by some abler hand; and must content myself with having indicated 


what I conceive to be most valuable ore, leaving to persons of superior abilities and * and of 
more health and application, the task of critically assay ing it. 
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CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 


BOOK I, 
P. 1. Ver. 1. I. who ere while the happy ds Sung 
By one man's disobedience lost, now g 
Recover'd Paradise to all mankind 
By one man's firm obedience £c,—] 


We may here compare part of a stanza of Giles 
Fletcher ; 


A MAN was first the author of our fall, 
A MAN is now the author of our rise, 
89 * CCC * 
And the old serpent with a new device 
Hath found a way himself for to beguile; 
So he, chat ALL MEN tangled in his wile, 
Is now by oN E MAN caught, beguil'd with his own guile. 
: Cusisr's TRIUMPH OVER DEATH, STANZ, xv. 


P. 4. Fer, 122. 


elle mute, ] 
Mute is used in a similar manner in the PARADISE 
Los r; 
In Athens, or r free Rome, while eloquence 
Flourish'd, since MUT E, 


ix. 671. | 


F. 13. yer. 97. Not Bite but well-couch'd fraud, ] 


Thus the same speaker, on a similar subject, in 


Crashaw's fine unfinished Poem, from the Sos r Eπr r 
v'Herobt of Marino; 


What FORCE cannot effect eRAUD shall devise. 


ST AN E. xxxi. 
P. 21. Ver. 171. Add to the passages in this note, 
mod * Mr. Calton from Milton 5 ether 1 . 


When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was BY MORTAL FINGER $TROOK, 
DivintLy WARBLED VOICE 
ANSWERING THE STRINGED NO1S?, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took: 
| Hymn ON TIE NATIVITY, STAN Z. IX. 


P. 30, Per. as. - the vested priest,] 


— FA URS in vs TE sacerdos. 
Virg. N. Xii. 169. 


Came vasTED ALL IN WHITE» 


Milton's Sonnet, ON n18 3 Ver. B. 


P. 34. Add to the note respectiug Bp. N:wton's 
observations on the verification of our author; 
The late Dr. Foster in his very learned publica- 


tion ON ACCENT &c. is likewise too fond of mea- 


4 


c mitted, 


suring English verse by classic rules: but I conceive 
he has been particularly unfortunate in the examples 


which he has adduced in support of his system; at 
least in those he has taken from Milton, Lord 


Monboddo very justly condemns him, (or1c1N 
AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, Part. II. Book ii. 


. 5.5 as carrying the matter too. far, Dr. Blair 


appears to have sufficiently laid down, in a very 
Short compass, the principles of English rythm : 
indeed to those, who would push their researches 


any further, I feel inclined to say, with Lady 


Macheth to her husband, 
Consider it not 20 deeply? 
« Our English heroic verse is of what may he 


called an Iambic structure; that is, composed 
« of a succession nearly alternate of syllables, not 


* 


ce short and long, but unaccented and accented, 
With regard to the place of these accents, how- 
ever, some hberty is admitted, for the sake of 


« yariety. Very often, though not always, the line 


begins with an unaccented syllable; and some- 


« times, in the course of it, two unaccented syl. 


A 


&« are either four or five accented syllables in each 


« line, The number of syllables is ten, unless 


« where an Alexandrine verse is occasionally ad- 
1. In verses not Alexandrine, instances 
« occur where the line appears to have more than 
« the limited number. But in such instances it 
« will be found, that some of the liquid syllables 
« are so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring the 
« verse, with respect to its effect upon the ear, 
« within the usual bounds.” Blair's Lectures, 


Vol. III. Le. 38. 


P. 35. Add to the 9 on Ver. 3 10; 


Giles Fletcher, in his ChrisT's TRIUMPH ON 


EarTH, has given a similar but more diffuse de- 


scription of the effect of our Lord's presence on the 
wild beasts in the wilderness. 
E 
Whom to devour the beasts did make pretence: 
But him their salvage thirst did nought appall; 


Though weapons none he had for his defence; 
Nn | | What 


lables follow each other. But, in general, there 


FA Ct A — A 


— —— — _— — — 


—— —— commons 


, ] CE EN 
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What arms for innocence but innocence ? 
For when they saw their Lord's bright cognizance 
Shine in his face, soon did they disadvance, 

And some unto him kneel, and some about him dance, 


Down fell the lordly lion's angry mood, 
And he himself fell down in congees low ; 

_ Bidding him welcome to his wasteful wood, 
Sometimes he kiss'd the grass where he did go, 
And, as to wash his feet he well did know, 

With fawning tongue he lick'd away the dust; 
And every one would nearest to him thrust ; 
And every one, with new, forgot his former lust. 


 Unmindful of himself, to mind his Lord, 
The lamb stood gazing by the tiger's side, 
As though between them they had made accord, 
Aud on the lion's back the goat did ride, 
Forgetful of the roughnesy of the hide. 
If he stood still, their eyes upon him baited ; 
If walk'd, they all in order on him waited; 
And, when he slept, they as his watch themselves con- | 
ceited. 


Giles Fletcher, (who was the younger brother of 


Phinias Fletcher, author of the Purple [sland, and. 


cousin of John Fletcher the dramatic poet, ) published 


his CyrisT's Victory AND TRIUMPH in 1610, 


It is in four parts, the Hirst of which he entitles 
_ Chris's Vidoty in Heaven, and the three others, 
Christ's Triumph on Earth—Christ's Triumph over 
Death—and Christ's Triumph after Death. — The 
: subject of the second Part, is our Lord's T empta- 
tion; but it is not often that we can trace our author 
to any part of it. The whole poem has great merit, 
considering the age in which it was written, 
P. 36. Add to note on Ver, 312.; 
Worm is also used for serpent, or snake, by Cra- 
Shaw, in his Sosp ET TO D'HERoODE ; 
So said her richest snake, which to her Wrist 
For a beseeming bracelet she had ty'd, 
(A special woRM it was as ever kiss'd 


The foamy lips of n she N 
To the King”: $ heart, 


STANzZ. lix. 


P, 37 Note on Ver. 319. Add to the passages al- 
ready cited from Shakespeare, the following speech of 
Achilles to Hector, in the rouxrH Ad of TRoOIWLUS 
AND CRESSIDA ; 


Now Hector I have fed mine eyes on thee, 
I have with exact view PERUS'D thee, Hector, &c. 


1 


It may be observed that the verb lege is used in 
the same sense of accurately to observe by Latin 
authors. Thus Virgil, AN. vi. 754. 


Et tumulum capit, unde omnes longo ordine possit 
Adversos LEGERE, et venientum discere vultus. 


Ps 43. Add ro note on Ver. 377. 


Satan, (PaxADISsE Los r, i. 97.) describes himself 


— han db in outward LUSTRE— 


F. 45. ver. 407. — compos'd of lies, 
From the beginning, and in lies wilt end-] 


1 Fea PARADISE Losr, (B. Iv. 949 Satan is 


P. 46. Ver. 423.— 07 pleasure to do ill excites 7] 


Satan, in the Parap1se Los r, in his first con- 
ference a his infernal « compeer”, says 


of this be sure, 
To do aught good never will be our task ; 
But ever TO DO ILL OUR SOLE DELIGHT; 
| | 1. 159e 
P. 53. Ver. 497. He added not, and Satan honing: low 
His gray diss mulation, —] 


This said he turn'd; AND SATAN BOWING LOW, 
As to superior spirits is wont in Heaven, —— 


PARADISE Lost, i. 736. 


BOOK II, 


Pi. 6g. Add ts mite on Fer. 65. ; 


And thus our author in his Address to his Native 
Language, in the Vacation EXERCISE; 
Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 
Thy service in some graver subject use; 


Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou CLOTHE MY FANCY IN FIT SOUND, 


P. 18. Ver, 162. Hearts after them tangled in amorous nets.) 
Thus Drummond, in his lviiith Sonnet, ad- 
dressed to a bracelet of his Mistress's hair; 


Hair, fatal present, which first caus'd my woes, 

When loose ye hang like Danae's golden rain, 

Sweet NETS which sweetly DO ALL HEARTS ENCHAINs 

It should be observed that the line, already cited 
in the note from Milton's Art Elegy, referred also 


to beautiful | hair ; ; 


—— tremulosque 


CORRECTIONS AND 


m—— tremulosque capillos, 
Aurea quæ fallax rctia tendit amor, 


P. 59. Ver. 167. At will the enlien resolutest breast,)] 


Thus Euripides in a Chorus of the HiyeoLttvs, 
addressed to Venus; 


Zu Tay be axapmiy e 


Ka! georor AYE RuTp —— 


"Tis thine, O Venus, to controul 
Of Gods and men the stubborn soul. 


. on Fer. 169; for As:rate read Astarte. 


P. 80. | Ver. 1 76. 


attractive grace, | 

I pleas'd, and with ATTRACTIVE GRACES Won; 
PARADISE Los r, ii. 962. 

For vofiness ahe and sweet ATTRACTIVE GRACE, 


Iy1D. iv. 298 


Ver. 178. — — lusty crew, 


Milton seems to have given J in the sense of 
libidinosus. | 


P. 82, Note, on Ver. 188, last line but one ; for. 


admirably relieve &e. read—at once relieve &. 


P. 85. Add 70 the second note on Ver, 216; 5 


Bentley might have cited Shakespeare a as well as | 


Spenser; In 


Upon his xo. shame is asham'd to sit, 
For 'tis a THRONE where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the universal carth, 


ROMEO AND JOLIE AQ III. Sc. e. 


Add to note on Ver. 222 


But Milton had here in his mind Ovid, Dr 
AR r. AmanD. L. i. Ver. 627. ; 


LAUDATAS ostentat avis Junonia pennas z 


St TACLTUS SPECTES, ILLA RECONDIT OPEJ. 
Ovid has somewhere likewise, 


— LAUDATO pavoue Superbior,= 


P. 9o. Note on Ver. 267; dele the inverted 
commas before proce rogue. 


P. 91. In Bp. Newton's note on Ver. 279. instead 
of Sc. 7. read Sc. 5, — and add to the note; 


Browne, in his BRITANNIA's PAST ORAL, had 
termed the lark the herald of day ; 


P. 111. Ver. 385. 
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The mounting lark, day's HFRALD, got on wing, 
Bidding each bird choose out his bough and sing. 


i 


24 uu of notes, The last note should have 
been marked Ver. 280.; and the text at the head 
of it should have begun, 


to descry 
The morn's approach Cc. 


To the passages, there cited from Chaucer and 


Spenser, may also be added a beautiful description 


of „ the lark high-towering and greeting the morn 


« with his song, from another of our early poets ; 


The cheerful lark, mounting from early bed, 
With SWEET SALUTES AWAKES THE DROWSY 
| LIGHT; | 
Tux EARTH SHE LEFT, AND ur TO HEAVEN 18 
FLED; | 
There chants her Maker's praises out of Sight. 


Fletcher's PURPLE ISLAND, Cant. ix. Stanz. 8. 


And again, Stanz. 3.; 


Heark how the larks Gives WELCOME TO THE DAY, 
Tempering their sweetest notes unto thy lay; 


Up then, thou loved swain ; why dos thou longer u stay? 


P. 92. In the passage cited from Dryden, in the 


conclusion of the note which begins in p. 91 for 


morning- lark, read mounting- lark, 


P. 101. Add to the note on Ver. 344+; 


Browne in his BRITANNIA's PasTORALS, (Book | 


Th 1 3.5 peaks of 


cullis mix'd with AMBERGREAS?, 


as a highly luxurious dish. 


P. 104. In note on Ver, 354. after © with a sort 
« of sliding motion.“ en, 


— — 


Smooth-sliding without step, 


PARADISE LosT, viii. 302. 


Angels miniztrant 
Array'd in glory, —1 


And all about the courtly stable 


BRIGHT-HARNESS'D ANGELS SIT IN CGRDER SER» 
-VICEABLE. 


Hymn on THE NAT1vV1TY, las! Stanza, 


And Co us, 453-3 


Nnp _ | | | So 


| 


| 
i 
4 
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So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That, when a soul is found sincerely 30, 
A thousand L1VERIED ANGELS LACKY HER, 


P. 114. Add to note on Ver. 420. ; 


This mode of acquiring and losing 1 is 
well described by Lucan; 
— Ppactque intentus agebat 


Quoque modo vanos populi conciret amores, 
Gnarus et IRARUM CAUSAS, ET SUMMA FAVORIS 


ANNONA MOMENTA TRAHI,n= 

| ili. $55. 

Ver. 426. Therefore, if at great things thou wouldst arrive, 
Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap, ] 


Thus Euripides, Pu w138. 453-3 


Ta ypnpar alfurouo TYMOTATR,. 


Ava Te r Tw ty arlpwTro EXfbe 


Of human honours riches are the source, 
And rule with power Supreme the tribes of men. 


Modbull. 


P. 116. Ver. 447. — $0 poor 


Who could do mighty things] 
Virgil thus describes Fabricius 


- PARVOQUE POTENTEM 
Fabricium,—— | © 
XN. vi. 844. 
7. 119. Ver. 462. When on his houlder each man's burden 

liess 


lian, (Var. His r. ii. 20.,) records an obser- 
vation of Antigonus to his son ;—Quvx 0109a, W TH, 


7 Baoiniyuay N er doo £4924 OaAeve ; C Know'st 
„ thou not, my son, that to be a king is to be a 
„ splendid slave?“ 

See also . Jon, 633.— 


P. 120. Add to Bp. Neauton's note on V. er. 466; 
Thus also Seneca, the tragic poet ; 


Mens R1GNUM bona possidet. 


Tavzs7, 380. 


BOOK 111. 


P. 129. Ver. 3. 


collecling all his serpent wilen, 
With Soothing words Sc.— 


In the Sau AGONISTES, Ver. 402., Dalilah 
u described 


wustering all her wiles, © 


DEFF NSIO SECUNDA. 
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With blandish'd parlies, feminine a$8aults, 
Tongue- batteries, &c. 


P 131. Ver. 23. — glory the reward 

T hat Sole excites to high attempts, the flame 
Of most erefled spirits,-] 
=— FAX MENTIS HONESTA 

G LORA, ——— | 
Fe Sil. Ital. vi. 332. 
P.134 Ver. 56. Of whom to be disfrais'd is no small praise, 
We meet with the same noble contempt of low 
unfounded popularity, similarly expressed, in his 
* Laudant vituperant 


« sine delectu, sine discrimine, judicio, aut modo, 
E 0 WW 


cc „ congestis undique et verborum 


et rerum tot discoloribus ineptiis, tamque putidis, 


c ut LAUDATUM LONGE PRESTAT SILERI, ET 
« PRAVO QUCD AIUNT VIVERE NASO, QUAM SIC 
© LAUDARI; VITUPERATUS VERO QUI SIT, HAUD 
© MEDIOCRI SANE HONORI SIBI DUCAT, SE TAM 
cc ABSURDIS, TAM STOLIDIS NEBULONIBUS DIS» 


© PLICERE,'—P. 337. Ed. 4to. Lond. 1753. 


| Cicero had said in his Oration, In Piso x EM, 
C. 29., « quæ quidem laudatio hominis tur- 
cc pissimi mihi ipsi pœne erat turpis.“ 


Add to the note on Ver. 57. 13 
Martial has the immediate expression; 5 


— — ed tu sub principe duro, 
| Temporibusque malis, AUSUS IS ESSE BONUS. 


1. xii. Er. 6. 


P. 138. Ver. gi. 


by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance, —] 

Sallust, in his Oration Ap Caivm CKRSAREM, 
speaking of the true means of glory, places it “in 
labore, patientia, bonis Przceptis, et factis fortibus 
« exercitando.“ 


Add to note on Ver. 96. 
Xenophon in his Apology, speaking of the death 


of Socrates, says Such was the wisdom and such 


« the magnanimity of this man, that ] ever must 


remember, and remembering, ever regret and re- 


« spect him; and if in future times any who are 
« friends to virtue and the virtuous shall boast ac- 


% quaintance with a better or more useful member 
00 of society, than was Socrates ; I hesitate not to 


60 pronounce 
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t pronounce them the first and most hlest of mor- 
« tals,” E {Ap on Xx c TH 902% TY) Te CoDiay 
Xa T] YEVXLOTHTAy QUTE ten WUVNCSA OUIUPoi auT-y 
UTE {{EPNMMEVCG "UK EMTMUNERY® £6 de rig r TG P8433) 
LPN wTW Til Do x pæ x CU;EYe:Tw, EXE:ov νν Toy 
rdf af of LXAPFOITETO Vopr. 


Xenophont. Apolog. ad from. 


P. 142. At the end of note on Ver. 138; for Na- 

nulphus de Glanvillus read Radulphus de Glanvilla. 

F. 153. Add to the note on Ver, 261; 
Virgil has | 
TURRIGERA que urbes, —— 


| | AN. x. 253. 
And Ovid, 


TURRITES incingere MAN1BUs urbes, 


3. OE: viii. 48. 


— „ muri 

b 9. Eritr. 2x Pour. vi. 49. 
but I do not know where to point out the exact 
epithet furritæ as joined with arbes. 


P. 159. Ver. 298. And just in time thou com'st to have a view 
Of lis great power; for now the Parthian | 

| Ling Ec—] h 
Thus in the PE x158.x of Euripides, where An- 
tigone has ascended the tower to behold the Grecian 
army, her conductor says to her, 


EIL KAIPON A EBHY, 
| Kompucre Yet 1 HeAzoyixor 


|  Erpar er, 


„„ 106. 
= · just ein time 


vou mount the turret; the Pelasgian host 
Is now in mots. 


7 odbull, 
P. 162. Add to 5 for rote on Ver. 311; 


Procedit legio Ausonidum, pilataque PLEN1S 

AGMINA SE FUNDUNT PORTIS; hinc Troius omnis, 
Tyrrhenusque ruit variis exercitus armis : 

Haud secus instructi ferro, quam SI aspera Matis 

Pugna vocat. 


P. 163. Add to the citations from Pindar and 


Nonnus in note on Ver, 324; 


We may also compare Homer, IL. xii. 156. ; 


„ee d ws Two cf gi, 


As T' avijucs Gang, apf õο,u'e Jonas, 


Taf. VOLT ANEUEY ITS x T-AvBoriucn, 


25 Ta £X * 1 ** * 2 XE ess er Axalto 


H3: &. EX J C 


As when sharp Borcas blows abroad, and brings 
The dreary winter on his trozen wings, 

Beneath the low-hung clouds the sheets of snow 
Descend and whiten all the fields below, 

So fast the darts on either army pour, 

So down the rampares rolls the rocky s$hower, 
Heavy and thick resounds the batter'd Shields, 
And the deaf echo rattles round the fields, 


Pope, 
P. 164. Aad to note on Vert. 326 


I have since met with a passage more immediately 


parallel in Euripides; who literally describes his 
field 4/ brass, It is in the same scene of the 
PNA NISs &, in which I have just before noted a 
coincidence of expression with Ver, 298.— 


KAT AXA AXON AIIAN 
nr ALTPAIIT EI, 


— hw lms 
w ith Seo armour the whole field around | f 


Wodhul . 


Cleaning brown we may e trace to Homer's | 


description of Idomeneus and Meriones going out 
to battle, | 


— xo, AIOONI XAAXN, 
I xt: Joh; 


which Mr. Pope, possibly with this passage of Milton 


in his mind, translates, 


And their si u arms shot uorRoOR oer the plain. 


We may also compare a passage in Conley” * 


Paraphrase of Iaiab, C. xxxiv. 
I sce the sword of God brandish'd above, 


And ſrom it strcam: A DISMAL RAY jo o- 


. ate on Ver. 327. ; for IL. iv, 374. read, It. 
iv. 2 274.3 and for N. eG read Ne pos r.. 


Ver. g28. all in Steal | 


Claudian has 
FRxRRATIQUE vir 
D vi. Cons, HoROR. 371. 


And Homer, (IV. xiii. 192.,) describes Hector 
unwounded by the well-directed javelin of Ajax, 
because he was so completely arm'd ; 
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EMEPAAAEN KEKAATOO—— - 


Secure in mall, and $heath'd in shining steel. 

| | Pope. 

To the note on Ver. 329. add; 

- Pliny speaks of the turrigeros clephantorum 

« humeros.“ L. xi. C. 12. 

I find the verb 7 indorse used in a sense exactly 
similar by Ben Jonson, in an ErIGRAMu To WII- 


LIAM EARL OF ee! TL E, upon his horseman- | 


chip; | 

When first, my Lord, I saw you back your horse, 
Provoke his mettle and command his force 

' To all the uses of the field and race, 
Methought I read the ancient arts of Thrace, 
And saw a Centaur, past those tales of Greece; 
So seem'd your horse and you both of a piece! 

You sbew'd like Perseus upon Pegasus, | 

Or Castor mounted upon Cyllarus ; 
Nay so your seat his beauties did ENDORSE, 
As i began to wish mypelk a horse. | 


P. 169. Note on Ver, 394. line 17 instead of 


goes nearer to e read FT. near to viudicate, 


Oe. 


BOOK iv. 
P. 184. Add to note on Ver. 15. 
| Mu is used in the same sense in Greek, — Anti- 
phanes, a writer of the Middle Comedy, in his 
IIoyoro:, makes a parasite describe himself among 
other circumstances, as “ a fly that, though unin- 
« vited, will not fail to thrust himself in to an 
46 entertainment.“ 
 Aermveey rec MYIA, 


Note on Ver. 1 7.3 for MHENNTT 2k read es 
| P. 18 5. Add to note on Ver. 18.;. 
As we may Virgil himself to Homer, IL. xv. 618.; 


nor rien 


HMpaTo;, pryann, ve akog g ο. 

Hre ftevss MYEWY OVEfAGWY Nel nee ve, 

KvpuaTaE Te Tp>PoevToh, Th Ts TpITEFLUYET XL OUT), 

So some tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds assail'd, by billows beat in vain, 


Unmov'd it hears above the tempests blow, 
And ses the watery mountains break below. 


HA Y ace XAAXR 1 


P. 191. Note on Ver. 50.; in the passage cited 
from Claudian, for delutra read delubra. | 


P. 193. Add to note on Ver, 60. ; see Homes 
IL, Xxiv. 191. 192. 
A J's; Janapoy xa r OETO HNWEITH, 
KEAPINON ve ü 


Then pass'd the monarch to his bridal room, 
Where cedar- beams the lofty roofs perfume. 


TO. Pope, 
Ver. 63. Correct the punctuation thu 5 


Prætors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state, &c. 


P. 194. Ver. 36. Dusk faces with white illen turbants toreath d:] 


I have been told that a truly respectable prelate, 
whose taste and literary acquirements are of the 
first eminence, has noticed this verse as one of the 
most picturesque lines that he had ever met with in 
poetry: almost every word conveys a distinct idea, 
and generally one of great effect. 1 5 

Prudentius has a passage not dissimilar; ; 


decolor Indus, 


Tempora Pinnatis redimitus nigra sagittis. 
HAMARTIGEN. 499. 


P. 196. Note on Ver. 93.3 for 70 describe the 


arcane libidines, read to notice the &c, 


= 199. Note on Fin, 17. - read Cæcubi. 


P. 200. Ver. 118. Hoto they quaff in gold,] 


0 let them 1N THEIR GOLD QUAFF dropsies down! 
F. EM PURPLE ISLAND, i. 27. 


P. 203. Note on Ver. 1 36. ; To the passages cited 
in this note, marking the shameful conduct of the 
Roman governors in their provinces, may be added 
one from a speech of C. Gracchus, (Aulus Gellius, 
IL. xv. C. 12.) where, speaking of his return from 
Sardinia, he says, © When I went from Rome 
&« I carried my bags full of money; I brought 
« them from the province empty. While others, 
« who have carried out casks filled with wine, 
« have brought them home filled with gold.” 
We may also refer to the description given by the 
Locrians, (Livy, L. xxix. 17.) of Pleminius the 
Roman legate, when they accused him of oppression 
to the senate; © In hoc legato vestro nec hominis 


Pope. 


| © quicquam est, patres conscripti, præter figuram 


10 et 
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«et speciem; neque Romani civis præter habitum 


« vestitumque et sonum linguæ Latinæ. Pestis et 


6 bellua immanis, quales fretum, quondam, quo 
« ab Sicilia dividimur ad perniciem navigantium 
« .circumsedisse, fabulæ ferunt.” 


P. 204. Note on Fer, 139. ; To the passage from 
Columella, marking the effeminacy of the Romans 
in his time, may be added one from Seneca ; 

« "Torpent ecce ingenia desidiose juventutis. Can- 
© tandi saltandique nunc obscæna studia ErFEMI- 
« NATOS TENENT.” PROOEM CON TROVERS. 


P. 21g. Ver. 240. Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts © 


And elequence, native to famous wits Sc.] 

Roger Ascham, (English Works, published at 
London, 1771. p. 23 5.,) speaking of the great 
authors produced by the city of Athens in philo— 
sophy, eloquence, history, and poetry, adds, © in 


« comparison of whom, let Italian, Latin itself, 


« Spanish, French, Dutch and English bring forth 


e their learning and recite their authors, Cicero 


« alone excepted, and one or two more in Latin, 


«c 


4 if there be any good in them, it is either learned, 


borrowed, or stolen, from chose WORTHY WITS 
« OF Arnexs.“ | 


ce 


P. 217. Add ta thi Second note on Ver. 246.3 


Shakespeare, in his fifty-first SONNET, describes 
the nightingale ceasing to sing, as the summer ad- 


vances; 
„ Wr. mL uw - w 
As Philomel in zummer's front doth sing, 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper days, 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night. 


The last verse of which passage, it may be ob- | 


served, has a beautiful resemblance to Milton's 
PENSERK OSO, Ver. 56.; 


Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest, saddest, plight, _ 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 


P. 224. Add to the second nate on Fer. 268. ; 


Longinus, (C. xxxii.,) speaking of the superior 


power of Demosthenes in oratory to the public 


speakers of any age, expresses himself in a similar 


they be all patched up clouts and rags, in com- : 
« parison of fair-woven broad cloths; and truly, 


i 
- . — — — 
———üö—ü4 — — 


passage strikingly similar; 


t 


figure of speech ;—KATABPONTA xa; KATA®@ET- 


FUEL T2 an Hrwy,, FT ac Kc. &. — 


P. 229. Ver. 299. In cor oral pleasure he, and careless ease, 


Lucian speaking r of the same Fhilosopher has a 


Auth: O H avrwy 
77 TLV To TAY end XA. [ACPOV THT 9 x Ag MET I 
nai —NrcyoMANT. p. 460. Ed. Reitz. Where 
also, see the account of the Stoics and Peripatetics, 


and compare with Milton's account of them here. 


65 234. Add to nate on Ver. 329. 


But Milton most probably alluded to the sponge 
as used by the ancients for the purpose of blotting 


out any thing they had written, and did not choose 
to preserve.— Thus we read in Suetonius's Lite of 


Augustus, when that emperor had attempted a tra- 


gedy on the subject of Ajax, and, finding it not 


likely to succeed, had laid it aside, some of his 


friends enquiring what was become of Ajax, he 


answered, “ Ajacem suum IN SPONGIAM INCU- 


« BUISSE,” So that av9rth a sponge literally means 


not worth seeing the light, 1 not worth e 


P, 240. Ver. 998. — lowering ny 41 
| Her 1 dowy 0 Spring, —] 
Night was sometimes the parent, and darkness 
the OHipring. See Cicero, DE NATURA Drouun, 


where we meet with Tue, among the progeny 


of Night and E rebus, But Milton” s T he e 18 


conformable to Hyginus, who makes Caligo, or 


Darkness, the Mother of Night, Day, Erebus, and 


A ther.—See the first chapter of Hyginus, Ds 


FABULI1S, 


P. 246. Note on Ver. 426. ; in the passage cited 


from Chaucer in the conclusion of this note, for 


| MORNING GRAY, read MORROW GRAY. 


Merrow gray was a common expression with 


our early poets for the break of day; 


The MORROWE GRAY no sooner had begun 
To spread his light c'en peeping in our eyes, 
Than he is up, and to his worke grunne, &a. 


Sackville, IxvucT, Stanz. 40. 


Ver. 427. 3 _ in amice gray, 
Who with her radiant finger Sc.— 


Browne describes the ſirst appearance of morning 
in a manner not dissimilar, and with a beautiful 
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280 "CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 


It chanc'd, one MORN, CLAD IN A ROBE OP GRAY 
And BLUSH1NG OFT as rising to betray, 
Entic'd this lovely maiden from her bed, &c.—— 
Bzx1iTANNIA's PASTORALS, B. ii. S. 4. 
P. 247. In note on Ver. 430, add immediately after 
the pastage cited from Prudentius ;,— 
Mr. Warton referring to this passage, (in a note 
on our Author's ob on THE NATIVITY,) observes 
that some commentators, not easily to be found, 


and whom he does not specify, prove the supersti- 
tion to have been of much higher antiquity. 
Me find it two hundred years before Prudentius, in 
Philostratus's Life of Apollonius 'Tyanceus, — There 
the ghost of Achilles, that had appeared to Apol- 
lonius, vanishes at once, in the midst of a conver- || 


sation, with a slight ash of lightning, tur ag porn 


erf, as soon as the cocks began to crow, x yar tn || 
XXL CNHTPUOYES nom wang loro. Philostrat. VII. 


AeoLLon. L. iv. C. 16. 
The circumstance of ghosts disappearing at day- 


break is referred to by several of the Latin poets. 
Thus Claudian, respecting the ghost of Theodosius; 


Dixit, et afflatus vicino sole refugit. | 


And, in Propertius, the account given * ghosts 1] 


of themselves 1s, 


Nocte vagæ terimur: nox clausas liberat umbras, 
Errat et abjecta Cerberas ipse fera. 
Luce dw, irges Lethza ad stagna reverti, &c. 


L. iv. El. 7. 


P. 249. Note on Ver, 4 54. ; after produced in the 
1 avorld read by the fail of nan. Likewise 


add to the note; By 8 wid 


In Shakespeare's PERI C LESS, Paix cE or Tran, 
Pericles in a storm at sea, says, 


Courage enough; I do not fear the FLAW; 


It hath done to me the worst | 
Act III. Sc. 1. 


"And Haar, An V. 8 4. 


Should patch a wall to expel the winter's LAW, — 


Add to note on Ver. 45 5 . 
Etna is termed by Pindar, ist. Prrn. Ops. 


| — ky Cy 
which Mr. West translates 
The pillard prop of heaven. 
P. 259. Fer. 567, ——— fiercer grapple join'd,] 
The « GRAPPLING vigour and rough face of war, | 
2 ae K, Vas Act III. Sc. 1. | 
P. 262. Add to mote on Fer. 598.; 


| Exyvocy tabernacle, is frequently used by profane 


as well as scriptural writers, to signify the mortal 
body. Thus Longinus, Sect. xxxil,———arlforus 


EKHNOYS, the human tabernacle, And Plato terms 
the body, Te EKHNOF, the earthly tabernacle ; 
and, as cited by Æschines the Socratic, having said 


that © we are a soul, an immortal being shut up in 


« mortal case, adds To ds EKHNOE T&wTo Tf9; vaxa 
TE 1pphoTev 7 uo but this tabernacle nature hath 
fitted to the evil, See Parkhurst's Lexicon, Fox 
Exno;—also TKAVOW : and TXNWjAQbs | 
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